If you can't part with 
your 1937 Fisher hi-fi system, 
this may change your tune. 
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The Fisher 500-C all-in-one stereo receiver, $389.50 
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Even Mr. Fhher himself (right) fmtiHv purled with his 1937 
Fisher in I960. Here he presents it to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution for their permanent collection. 



In 1937 the big news in music was made by Arturo 
Toscanini. Kirsten Flagstad, Koussevitsky and the 
Boston. Wanda Landowska, and Fisher. When Fisher 
introduced America's first high-fidelity system that 
year, it immediately became the connoisseur's way to 
enjoy the music of the world's greatest artists in the 
home. Even today, despite the many technological 
breakthroughs over the years, the original Fisher 
ofi'ers a standard of monophonic performance that 
many other manufacturers have yet to duplicate. 

But. with the advent of stereophonic sound, the 
remaining barriers between home and concert hall 
began to crumble. And again music lovers turned to 
Fisher for leadership. 

One result is the new Fisher 500-C stereo receiver, 
a remarkable synthesis of modern engineering con- 
cepts, space-saving ingenuity and simplified opera- 
tion. Here, on one magnificent chassis, are three top- 



rated stereo components. An FM-multiplex stereo 
tuner, a stereo control-preamplifier and a 75-watt 
stereo power amplifier— in only 17' 2 inches of shelf 
space! All the electronics you need for one of the 
world's most advanced stereo systems. Yet so func- 
tionally designed, even a child can operate it. In 1965, 
the Fisher 500-C is the logical instrument for serious 
music listeners. That's why, at S389.50, it is the 
single best-selling high-fidelity component in the world 
today, bar none. 

If you wish to pay S60 more, you can have the 
Fisher 800-C. which is identical to the 500-C, with 
the addition of a superlative AM tuner. Or, for $90 
less, there is the Fisher 400, a stereo receiver with 65 
watts of power. And, if you're willing to pay a pre- 
mium for the last word in space-age electronics, con- 
sider the transistorized Fisher 600-T with 110 watts 
output, at $499.50. ( Cabinets for all models, $24.95. ) 
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FISHER 




For your free copy of this 76-page 
book, use coupon on page 26. 
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Nine out of ten musical people prefer 
the sound of Pickering. 



Nearly alt musical people prefer natural sound. And natural 
sound begins with Pickering. Right where the stylus meets the 
groove. 

Any of the new Pickering V-15 stereo cartridges will repro- 
duce the groove, the whole groove and nothing but the groove. 
That's why a Pickering can't help sounding natural if the record 
and the rest of the reproducing equipment are of equally high 
quality. 

To assure compatability with yaur stereo equipment, there ore 
four different Pickering V-15 pickups, each designed far a 
specific application. The V-15AC-I is for conventional record 
changers, where high output and heavier tracking forces are 



required. The V-15AT-1 is for lighter tracking in the newer 
automatic turntables. The even more compliant V-15AM-1 is 
ideal for professional-type manual turntables. And the 
V-15AME-1 with elliptical stylus is the choice of the technical 
sophisticate who demands the last word in tracking ability. 

No other pickup design is quite like the Pickering V-15. The 
cartridge weighs next to nothing (5 grams) in order to take 
full advantage of low-mass tone arm systems. Pickering's ex- 
clusive Floating Stylus and patented replaceable V-Guard 
stylus assembly protect both the record and the diamond. 

But the real payoff is in the sound. At least for those who 
can hear the difference. 




For those who can [hear) the difference. 
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High Fidelity Magazine 
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P-10's to the all-in-one Fisher 600-T! 
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Features of 600-T 

No output transformers— therefore no 
limitation of bass performance or of 
transient response because of trans- 
former characteristics, 
/■"our output transistors in euch chan- 
nel for conservative operation at high 
power (instead of the conventional 
/ho). Massive heat sink. Power output 
at 8 ohms is 110 watts (IHF) or 45 
watts RMS per channel. IHF power 
handwidth is 12 to 35.000 cps. 
Driver and power supply stabilizer 
transistors. 

Advanced solid-state multiplex section 
with better than 411 db stereo separa- 
tion at 400 cps— an industry first. 
Exclusive Fisher .Vnri.wwr-Ciot.DEN 
SvnchroDE* FM front end, fur highest 
sensitivity and lowest noise, plus over- 
load rejection beyond the capabilities 
of transistor front ends. Sensitivity is 
1.8 fiv (IHF); signal-to-noise ratio is 
70 db at 100% modulation. 
Exclusive Fisher Sirw-o Beacon* for 
automatic switching between FM-mono 
and FM-stereo modes, and automatic 
visual indication of stereo broadcasts. 
No relays, no clicks. 
Professional d'Arsonval-typc tuning 
meter. 

Wideband (one megacycle) ratio de- 
tector of highest linearity and lowest 
distortion, capable of unusually accu- 
rate detection of multiplex signals. 
Five wide-band IF stages and live lim- 
it ers.. 

Exclusive Fisher AutoScan* automat- 
ic stereo scanner for instant spotting 
of stereo broadcasts without receiving 
in-between mono broadcasts. 

Size: 1 6^4" wide. 5'/»" high. ll%"decp. 
Weight: 31 lbs. 

•patent pending 
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Simply connect a pair of Fisher XI 



What a stereo system! The XP-10's are the most advar. 
developed by Fisher. And the 600-T receiver combines o 
present aggregate of Fisher know-how in both tuner and am), 
the extra reliability of transistor circuitry. There are systen 
take up much more space and are significantly more comp' 
give you purer, more natural sound or finer FM-stereo recept= 
Unlike a number of currently promoted stereo comp< 
600-T is not transistorized merely for the sake of novelty. Th 
neering reasons for the use of each individual solid-state circui 
nary receiver. The result is not only in the superb specilicatk 
remarkable compactness, ruggedness and cool operation of t- 
As for the XP- 1 0 loudspeaker system. Audio magazine H 
a step forward in smoothness, transient response and musical i 
percussion, piano, strings, brass and what have you, as cleani 
any speaker system we know." High Fidelity magazine statet 
exhibited all the virtues associated with a line reproducer. The 
transparency, tonal balance, excellent transient response, 
instruments. The bass had no hang-over and plenty of impui 
and highs were airy. Voices sounded natural." Such conuner 
think that the XP-IO is in the $700 to $800 range, but it sells 
The 600-T solid-state receiver costs $499.50. (Cabinet $24.' 

II' you like llic all-in-one receiver idea, Fisher ulso gives you a choice of tin 
For S3JW.50. you can have the famous F'isher 5l)0-C. the best -selling FM-stcreo rec 
output ami automatic niono-stcreo switching. Or. for $44^,50, there is the Fisher i 
to the 50D-C hut also includes a high-sensitivity AM tuner. Anil, for only S2 1 
Fisher 400, an outstandingly fine FM-stereo receiver with 65 watts power output, 
are available ut S:4.95. 
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FRF.i:: «.00 V\Ll'K! Send fin your fret- 
Copy ol The .%Vw f'hhi'r llatulhook. This 
entirely new. revised and enlarged edition of 
the famous Fisher high fidelity reference saide 
is a magnificent 76-pagc book. Detailed infor- 
mation on all Fisher components is included. 
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These are the speakers of the 
finest yet simplest stereo system 
you can buy today. 

All the other components are shown life-size under this fold. 
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XP-10 



Woofer; 15" free-piston; 16 cps free-air resonance; 

2" voice coil with exclusive eddy-current damping; 6- lb. magnet structure. 
Mulrange: 8" cone; \ W voice coil; Slj-lb. magnet structure. 
Tweeter: 2" soft- dome; 5' i-lb. magnet structure; 
14,000 gauss llux density. 
Crossover: Full 3-way LC-type network with air-core coils; 
crossover points at 200 and 2500 cps. 
8 ohms. 

28 cps to beyond range of audibility. 

10 watts minimum; 60 watts maximum (program material). 
30 Vi " high, 24 3 a" w ide, 14%" deep; Scandinavian walnut. 
80 lbs. 



Impedance. 
Frequency Response 
1'ower Requirement. 

Cabinet 
Weight 
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out of ten musical people prefer 
the sound of Pickering. 



Nearly all musical people prefer nafura/ sound. And natural 
sound begins with Pickering. Right where the stylus meets the 
groove. 

Any of the new Pickering V-15 stereo cartridges will repro- 
duce the groove, the whole groove and nothing but the groove. 
That's why a Pickering can't help sounding natural if the record 
ond the rest of the reproducing equipment are of equally high 
quality. 

To assure compatability with your stereo equipment, there are 
four different Pickering V-15 pickups, each designed for a 
specific application. The V-15AC-1 is far conventional record 
changers, where high output and heavier tracking forces are 



required. The V-I5AT-1 is for lighter tracking in the newer 
automatic turntables. The even more compliant V-15AM-1 is 
ideal for professional-type manual turntables. And the 
V-15AME-1 with elliptical stylus is the choice of the technical 
sophisticate who demands the last word in tracking ability. 

No other pickup design is quite like the Pickering V-15. The 
cartridge weighs next to nothing (5 grams) in order to take 
full advantage of low-mass tone arm systems. Pickering's ex- 
clusive Floating Stylus and patented replaceable V-Guard 
stylus assembly protect both the record and the diamond. 

But the real payoff is in the saund. At least for those who 
can hear the difference. 



WIN 




For those who can [hearj the difference. 

o $1000 stereo system or any of 125 other prizes! To become eligible, simply identify the musical people pictured above. 
See your hi-fi deoler for entry blanks and full details. 
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high fidelity 
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Music and Musicians 

33 Mr. Britten and the Loudspeaker: an editorial 

34 A Kit Can Be a Harpsichord Roy Lbutstrtun 
43 Patti at Cratg-y-Nos Charles Reiil 

57 GiUttrdpmmerttnti in Stereo Conrad L. Oshttrne 

14 Notes fr jm Our Correspondents: Rome, Berlin. London, New York, Paris 

Sound Reproduction 

29 High Fit elity Newsfronts: one plus one equals three Norman Eisenherg 

39 Antidotes for Noise Edward /•'. Mclntyre 

49 Equipment Reports 

Crcwn Model SS824 Tape Recorder 
KI.H-18 Tuner 

Empire Model 90(10 Speaker System 

Kn grit Model KN-990A Record Changer 

Reviews of Recordings 

57 Feature Record Reviews 

Wagner: Gatrndiinimerimg (Nilsson. Windgassen. Fischer- Dicskau. 

Krick. et ah; Vienna Philharmonic, Solti. cond.) 
Mozart: Svmphonies: No. 35 (Haffner): No. 36 {Lmz); No. 38 [Prague); 

No. 39: No. 40: No. 41 (Jupiier) (Philharmonia Orchestra, 

Klcmpcrer. cond.) 
59 Other Classical Reviews 
75 The Lighter Side 
79 Jazz 
81 Folk Music 
83 The Tux Deck 
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That's all right , Lt/ffo/g, neither could Tchaikovsky, or 
Hrafims, or Mozart or Lemcr and Loewe or any other com- 
poser for that matter. }ott simply can't write music to fit a 
reel of recording tape. It's tip to the recorder owner to buy a 
tape that will fit tl\e music. Only American offers a selection 
of 45 different recording tapes available in lengths of I50 % 
250, 3(M, .3.50, 450, 500 600. 900, 1200, 1500, 1800, 2000, 
2400, 3000, 3000, and 7200 feet. He up to date. Insist on 
American, the tape designed to fulfill your every recording 
need. 



RECORDING TAPE 

GREENTREE ELECTRONICS 
2135 Canyon Drive, Cot la Mesa, Calif. 
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ADVERTISING 
Main Office 

Claire N Endings, The Publishing House 
CrCilf B.nirinRton. M.-iss. 01230 
Telephone 1 300 

New York 

165 West 16th Si.. New York 10036 
Telephone: ria;,i 7-2SOO 
Seymour Resnick. Andrew Spanbcrgcr 
Norman Rcdmon i Musical America Section) 

Chicago 

Taylor/Friedman 

333 N. Michigan Ave.. Suite 3 14. Chicago 60601 
Telephone: 332-76S3 
Jerry Taylor. Ed Larson 

Los Angeles 

■134 So. San Vicente Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048 
Telephone: Olympia 2-2100 

Robert J. Friedman. Joseph P. Diamond 
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Before you send money to any 
record club, join the best one 
for 3 months, free! 



Now. without paying a cent or obligating yourself in any 
way, you can join for three months the ore record club that 
has every single advantage and none of the disadvantages of 
all the others-including those advertised in this and similar 
publications. (Your trial membership applies equally to phono- 
graph records and 4-track recorded tapes.) 

Here is what the Citadel Record Cluti offers to all its 
members: 

Discounts! As a member, you are entitled to unusually large 
discounts on the records you want— sometimes as high as 
55%! You can save as much as $300 a ye.ir if you buy many 
records and get them all at Citadel discounts. 

No obligations! You can buy as few or as many records as 
you want, when you want them. You are not obligated to buy 
any specific number of records— or tapes. The choice is always 
yours at top savings. Citadel has no "agree to purchase" 
requirement of any kind. 

All labels! Your choice is unlimited. Virtually any record, al- 
bum or tape by any artist on any label is available at a discount 
to Citadel members. This includes opera. :lassical, jazz, pop, 
folk, spoken word— anything. You receive Citadel's periodic 
bulletins and catalogs that keep you abreast of the newest 
recordings. You never get a "preselected" list — Citadel does 
not limit your choice. 

Promptest service! Orders are usually shipped the same day 



as received, rarely later than the next few days. In the event of 
a delay, partial shipments are made and your order completed 
as soon as the record or tape is available. There is no addi- 
tional cost to you for this service. 

Specials! In addition to your regular Citadel Club discounts, 
you will periodically receive lists of hit albums and tapes in 
all categories of music, offered at super discounts. These are 
special purchases your Club can make through its unusual 
buying power, and the savings are passed along to all mem- 
bers. Again, you are under no obligation to purchase any of 
these selections. 

Free Schwann catalog! With your membership. Citadel immedi- 
ately sends you the standard reference guide to more than 
25,000 long-playing records. This comprehensive catalog has 
separate sections for classical, popular, ballet, opera, musical 
shows, folk music, jazz, etc., and another section for all new 
releases. 

100% guarantee! Your records and tapes from Citadel are 
guaranteed factory-fresh and free of defects of any kind. If a 
damaged or defective record or tape does get through our close 
inspection, we immediately replace it with a perfect copy. 

Try membership in the Citadel Record Club for three 
months. Find out why it is the club for the fastidious record 
buyer. You have nothing to lose except your possible illusions 
about other record clubs. 



Citadel Record Club 

545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 

Please enroll me for three months, without charge, 
as a member of the Citadel Record Club. I under- 
stand that I am entitled to all membership privileges 
without any obligation to buy anything, ever. 



Name. 



Address. 



City 



..State Zip- 



HF75 



CITADEL HE CORD CLUB 
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otumSla J^CCOrd C^uftww enables you 
to acquire, at once, a sizeable collection of 
Classical iRecordinjs... and a free criji record rack 
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This Deluxe 3-Record Set 
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conductor seems to 
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Ironard Row Cf-IJiif 


ALSO SPMCH 
ZARATHUSTRA 


CjW Oe Paui 
iTrrF"' Choius 
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1697 


1776 


COPLAND J 
I1LLV TlX KID 9 

RODEO 

•fj* Ir)M l^iP. 

......... 


STRAVINSKr 
CONDUCTS 
STRAVINSKY 
Ou m t> ji i r>n 0 Jk L 

CreJS Oft h CiHu lOi* Sim 


PROKOFIEV 

Clascal Symphony 

The Love far 
Thie« Oranges Suite 
Lieu tenant Kije Suite 

ORMANDY 
PHlllOELPMIt DftCH 


U77 


1686 


1370 


iint ftin««atii 

Htpqrktmi « 

Ull^tliW. 


Hlh HEHlTH 

iHUrlWJK Ml 

BEHrfSTDH 


Ji ADIMIR HOROWITZ 1 

.Id 

MElHQvEH -Piltitflqw' 
OEIUSSt Thnif PniMn 
CHOP* Schtua Ml 1 
< imi mhia] 1 1 Ctudit 


1284 .-r.,.,. 


1684 


1683 



VERDI REQUIEM 

fi. h»,« Tucker 
Mjuntft f«ir(StH 
Ct»ite land4K 
Lucine kmjia 

■kilidelphi* OiCh 
WKlmuitier Chui' 
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1711-1712 Set Counts As 2 Selections 



1691 



Here's an extraordinary offer from the 
Columbia Rccunl C lub! By joining the 
Club now. you may have any eighl of the 
brilliantly performed master/works records 
shown on these two pages — ALL LIGHT 
-RLL! And if you select any of the four 
deluxe sets, you will actually receive more 
than eight records! Whafs more, we'll also 
include an adjustable record rack free. 
To receive your H records free . . . just 
write in the numbers of the eight records 
you want on the coupon below. Then 
choose another record as your first selec- 
tion, for which you will be billed only 
S.V>K (regular high-fidelity) or S4.9S 
tstereo). In short, you will receive nine (or 
morel records for less than the price of 
one! Be sure to indicate whether you want 
' our nine selections (and all future selec- 
lions) in regular high-fidelity or stereo. 

How the Club operates: Each month the 
Clubs staff of music experts selects sev- 
eral outstanding classical recordings — as 
well as records from other fields of mu- 
sic. These selections are described in the 
Club's informative Magazine. 



You will receive the Club Magazine 
free each month . . . and each issue will 
contain over 200 different records to 
choose from. You may accept any of the 
records offered — from any field of music! 

Your only membership obligation is to 
purchase a record a month during the 
coming nine months. Thereafter, you have 
no further obligation to purchase any addi- 
tional records from the Club. You may 
discontinue your membership at any time. 
Free records given regularly. If you do 
wish to continue as a member after ful- 
filling your enrollment agreement, you 
will receive - FRLL — a record of your 
choice lor every two additional selections 
you buy. 

The records you want are mailed and 
billed to you at the regular Club price of 
$4.98 (Popular. $3.98). plus a small mail- 
ing and handling charge. Stereo records 
are $1.00 more. Mail the coupon today 
to receive the eight free records of your 
choice and vour free record rack! 



NOTE : st<-r.-<> mwl-i nui-t t>e plJM'.l 
wib i>» * >lrrr(l record Mayer 



Over 1.500.000 families now belong to the world's largest record club 

COLUMBIA RECORD CU B Tern; Haute, Indiana 



COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 225-1 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

I actcut itiur spcciiil otter and have indicated at the riKht the numbers 
i.l the eik'tlt iecorrt> 1 wlsli tn receive FREE ' I've also indicated the rep- 
im-»1 I inn purchaMnk' a.s tny tii-st selection, for which I am to be billed 5:1.98 
iretrllUlf liiyli-lidL'M\ I or S4 9U Istereoi. |)hi.s a small mailing and handling 
charite. I will also receive the record rack FREE! 



Send my 9 records and all | — | REGULAR 

future selections in (check one) t- 1 



□ STEREO 



Enroll me In the Classical Division, with the lllider-standinB that I may 
select anv ol the other records ottered. I aRrcc to purchase a record a 
month during the coming tune months, at the rcsuliir Club price plus a 
small mailmi: and handling charge. After fulfilling this agreement. I may 
cancel mv membership at anv time. However, if I continue. I will receive a 
Vi" record of mv choice FREE lor every two additional records I buy. 



Name. ........ 

(Plcaic Pr.nt) 



First N.irtie 



Last Name 



Cilf . 



ZIP 

. Stole (ode. 

APO. FPO addressees: write jor special offer 



SEND ME THESE 
EIGHT RECORDS - FREE 
(fill in numbers below) 



ALSO SEND ME THIS RECORD 1 
AS MY FIRST SELECTION I 



I 

10-F2 I I 



1 1 L Y |IJG5 



CAXJiDA: prices sliffttly higher; nil Leslie St.. Don Mills. Ont. _T^~^ J 

©ciiimliia Hecni-il-, lii^ti rbutlon Corp.. 1065 1 6/F65 
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FROM 

^ 

KENWOOD 

The NEW Economy Model 

KW-44 * 

28 WATT AM FM MULT IPLEX STEREO RECEIVER 

I THAT SATISFIES BEST 



i 




IF YOU'RE A 

BUDGET-MINDED AUDIOPHILE 
WHO WANTS TO STEP UP 
TO BETTER QUALITY 
FOR ONLY $189.95 



IF YOU'RE A 

BEGINNING AUDIOPHILE WHO 
WANTS TO START ACQUIRING 
THE RIGHT STEREO SYSTEM 
FOR ONLY $189.95 




.... the KW-44 is the nucleus of your system with Tuner, 
Pre-Amplifier and Amplifier all-in-one chassis plus these impor- 
tant, quality features: 

* Exclusive FM Stereo Monitor System for easy selection of FM stereo broadcasts 

* Four FM I.F. Stages with three noise limiters and wideband ratio detector 

♦ Convenient front-panel stereo headset jack and speaker ON/OFF switch 
*FM Automatic Frequency Control for perfect FM stereo or monaural reception 

♦ Professional illuminated Tuning Meter for perfect pinpoint tuning 

♦ Available at your nearest Autlioiued Kenwood Franchisccl Dealer. 
For the name of the nearest Kenwood dealer, write to: 



KENWOOD ELECTRONICS, I NC. 

Los Ancples Offitt: J/00 So. Broadway F'l . Los Antics. Calif. 9000/. ADams 2-7217 
Ne* York Office; 212 Fifth Ave. Nc* York. N Y. 10010. MUnay Hill 31115 




Tchaikovsky — Footnotes 



Sir: 



CIRCLE 31 ON READER-SERVICE CARD 



I was greatly interested in your account 
under "Notes from Our Correspondents" 
I May 19651 of Gary Graffmun's re- 
cording of the Tchaikovsky Second and 
Third 1*1 ano Concertos. These works are 
quite underrated and too seldom per- 
formed. 

Perhaps 1 may add a few facts to com- 
plete your story. Several years ago a 
pianist named Mewton-Wood recorded 
the Third Piano Concerto with the 
Winterthur Symphony under the direction 
of Walter Goehr for Concert Hall So- 
ciety (CHS 1126). That record also 
included a performance of a "Concert 
Fantasy." listed as "Opus 56." which the 
writer of the jacket notes insisted was to 
serve as the rest of the Concerto, since 
the master hail finished only one move- 
ment. More recently the Third Con- 
certo was recorded by Kapp. with 
Simon Sadiff anil the New York City 
Ballet pit orchestra conducted In Robert 
Irving. It was listed as Allvgrn Hrilluun: 
that being the title of l he ballet 
Halanchine set to this delightful music. 

Halanchine also used the Second Con- 
certo as the foundation lor a ballet. 
When the Pallet Riisse de Monte Carlo 
performed this Ihillft linimiui some 
years ago in Si. I.ouis. the pianist in the 
pit orchestra got a special round of ap- 
plause for a rousing performance, It 
has been suggested that pianists don't like 
the Second Concerto because it is too 
difficult. At one lime there was available 
through Decca (Wlfi) recording hv 
Sluini Cherkassky with Uicluird kraus 
conducting the Berlin Philharmonic for 
Deutsche Grammophon. 

Tchaikovsky relates to his nephew that 
alter completing the Sixth Symphony he 
is quite happy, for he is beginning a new 
concerto (the third). I am not sine, but 
I feel certain that the notes sketched for 
the Concerto would have taken promi- 
nence over notes for a Seventh Sym- 
phony. "I he music itself seems to fit more 
naturally into the piano-orchestra frame- 
work than into the symphonic frame- 
work so oveisiimptuoiisly recorded by 
l he Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Kit hind ,-t. S'upfl 
Louisville, III. 

Sir: 

It is good news to read that Gary Graff- 
man has recorded the Second and Third 
Piano Concertos of Tchaikovsky. It is 

Ctmiinmd io\ fHiffi' 10 

Hi(itt I-'toi 1 1 t v Magazine 
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The world's mdst exciting artists record for 

aommand... 
der in recorded sound 



The Exciting Star 
of "Hello, Dolly!" 

CAROL CHANNING 
ENTERTAINS 

Her bouyant personality . . . her 
inimitable and unusual sense 
of fun . . . her marvelous voice 
... all recorded with unbeliev- 
able brilliance by Command! 

DEAR HEARTS AND GENTLE PEOPLE • 'BYE 'BYE BLACKBIRD * 
MAKIN' WHOOPEE * WIDOW'S WEEDS * WHEN YOU'RE SMILING • 
BABY WON'T YOU PLEASE COME HOME * MEAN TO ME • AIN'T 
MISBEHAVIN' • Plus 4 more #880 




TONY M()TTC)L\ 
( , / \ , . I> It s m 



Intimate . . . Beautiful 
. . . Exciting 

TONY MOTTO LA 

GUITAR... PARIS 

The greatest of American gui- 
tarists explores the loveliest 
music of Paris . . . music of 
swirling gaiety, subtle charm 
. . . music that makes you feel 
Parisien! 

LA VIE EN ROSE • THE POOR PEOPLE OF PARIS • C'EST SI BON • 
UNDER PARIS SKIES • GIGI • MY HEART SINGS * MICHELE • 
DOMINIQUE • MIMI • BOULEVARD OF BROKEN DREAMS • COMME 
CI, COMMA CA #877 




The Hay Charles Singers 
Songs For Lonesome Lovers 



America's Most Exciting 
Singing Group 

The Ray Charles 
Singers 

Songs For 
Lonesome Lovers 

The mood of today ... the 
rhythm of today ... the musi- 
cal sound of today . . . with the 
living beauty only this amazing 
singing group can create. 

ONE MORE TIME • I'LL NEVER SMILE AGAIN • THIS IS MY PRAYER 
• OVER THE RAINBOW » A TOY FOR A BOY • BY MYSELF • DEAR 
HEART • PEOPLE • SMILE • I WISH YOU LOVE • WILLOW WEEP 
FOR ME • I AIN'T GONNA CRY NO MORE #874 





?1 







|li.snil.||i:i|iii: vol. 2 



The Greatest Musical 
Excitement of the 60's 

Discotheque Vol.2 

ENOCH LIGHT 
and the Light Brigade 

Enoch Light, who helped make 
the discotheque popular, pre- 
sents an incredibly brillinat 
new recording and makes it 
possible for you to enjoy the 
pleasures of an authentic dis- 
cotheque right in your own 
home! 

LOVE POTION #9 • DOWNTOWN * SHA-LA-LA • TOO MANY FISH 
IN THE SEA • THE GIRL FROM IPANEMA tt COME SEE ABOUT ME 

• I FEEL FINE • GOLDFINGER • EIGHT DAYS A WEEK • THE JERK 

• EASY BABY, GO EASY BABY • ANY WAY YOU WANT IT • LA 
BOSTELLA #882 



FANTASTIC 



The Brilliant fingers 
and Imaginative mind of 
DICK HYMAN 

FANTASTIC 

Hear three of the most stimu- 
lating things happening in 
music today: NEW music, a 
NEW INSTRUMENT, and Dick 
Hyman himself as Dick plays 
today's newest music on the 
New Lowrey Organ. 

DISCOTHEQUE DOLL • FIDDLER ON THE ROOF • WHO CAN I TURN 
TO • UNDER PARIS SKIES • LOVE ME DO • IT KINDA MAKES YUH 
WONDER • HOW DRY I AM • DEEP IN MY HEAFT DEAR • GOLD- 
FINGER • NICE 'N' EASY • SOME DAY MY PRINCE WILL COME • 
THAT'S A PLENTY #875 




Double Brilliance 

High-Wide & 
Wonderful 

DOC SEVERINSEN 
his trumpet & orchestra 

The incredible trumpet virtu- 
osity of Doc Severinsen is 
joined in duets by the only 
trumpeter who can match that 
genius — Doc Severinsen him- 
self! 

IT AINT NECESSARILY SO • PINK PUSSY CAT • I WILL WAIT FOR 
YOU • BLUESETTE • MEMORIES OF YOU • MALAGUENA • WHAT'S 
NEW • WHAT'S UP, DOC? • MANHA DE CARNEVAL • THE PHANTOM 
TRUMPET * FOR MAMA • IF I HAD A HAMMER • YOU ARE MY 
SUNSHINE #883 




When they record, great artists deseive nothing short of the most 
complete technical perfection it is possible to achieve. Only on 
Command is it possible to hear exc ting artists recorded with a 
fanatical dedication to technically perfect recordings and incom- 
parably beautiful performances. 
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WRITE FO" FUEE FULL GDLOft 
BftQCrrURF OF ALL COMMAND RELEASES 

^^^J WORLD LEAUtM IN RECORDED 

o nuM umd records 



A SltbSirJiJirv at ABCPararrtOU'lt Rfltorcl*. Inc. 
1531 Broadwuv. New York 36, ft, Y. 
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the best seal in the house... 

. . . and it's right in your living room if your FM 
is equipped with a 

FlNCO* AWARD WINNING FM ANTENNA 

Broadcasting authorities agree that an outdoor antenna is 
absolutely essential for the reception of full quality monaural 
and multiplex FM sound, 

A FINCO FM antenna will deliver a clean undistorted 
signal and bring in more stations, regardless of location. 

Guarantee yourself the best seat in the house for tonight's 
FM concert . . . install a fidelity -phased FINCO FM antenna. 




Illustrated 
FM 4 
$24,90 list 

THE FINNEY COMPANY 

moucERs or the muts finest fm and tv antennas 

Dept.HF, 34 West Interstate, Bedford, Ohio 



Other models FM Electronic Booster 
available Irom Model T-AMB-AC 
$3.75 to $71.30 $34.95 List 

Available at local dealers . 
or write for Bulletin j?20-213. 



LKTTKRS 
Ctuiliniiftl from page S 

unfortunate, however, thai Columbia has 
chosen to record the cut version of the 
Second. Although Tchaikovsky allowed 
the revised edition, he fell, quite rightly, 
that the heart of the work was in the 
second movement. Unhappily, it is this 
movement that Siloti chose to edit. Being 
a pianist, his primary concern was for the 
soloist and he did not hesitate to "chop" 
music not written for the piano. Inci- 
dentally. F m i I Ciilels played the Concerto 
with the Moscow Philharmonic at 
Carnegie Hall approximately six years 
ago. There have also been a number of 
recordings of both this and the Third 
Concerto, including fas well as the sets 
also mentioned by Mr. Nagel. above] 
complete versions of No. 2 by Margot 
Pinter (Urania) and Juliana Nikolayeva 
(Classic Kditions). 

Ir. regard to the Andante and Finale 
of the Third Concerto, the score is 
available in the complete Tchaikovsky 
volumes which have been imported from 
Russia. 

Charles Maroatinn 
Patersun. N. J. 

Tlie Myriupodun M. Kuinpul 

Sik: 

Thank you for an especially fine May 
issue of Hum Fidi liiy. and in particular 
for Roy McMullen"s highly informative 
article on "The Ubiquitous Flutist." 
Jean-Pierre Rampal. "There is one point 
in the article, however, that has caused 
me a certain amount of puzzlement. We 
are told that the French master is the 
possessor of such prodigious technique 
that he is able to execute "a hundred 
finger movements per second, according 
to a French critic's calculation." 

To one who is a long-time (though 
admittedly clumsy) American flutist, 
this seems utterly beyond the realm of 
comprehension. Are we to assume that 
the Gallic estimate is accurate? Or. as 
is more likely, did Author McMullen 
simply neglect to tell his readers that 
M. Rampal is really a centipede in 
disguise? 

Mellaril W. Curev 
Chula Vista. Calif. 

Mr. McMullen replies; I futve relayed 
Mr. Carey's query u> Xf. Rampal. who 
says no. he i.s no! a centipede — unit adds 
thai lie lia.t never limed his movements. 
He points tun. however, that more than 
one finger may he in action .simulta- 
neously and that if you ctilcidale on this 
hasis. the speed mentioned might possibly 
he briefly attained hy an experienced 
flutist. I gnuil this is not quite what I 
implied in my article. 

And now Mr. Carey lias me wandering 
if there is any music that goes that fast. 
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ie new Sony Sterecorder Model 260 
rith radial XL-2* sound projection! 



Listen to the soaring splendor of a Cathedral organ sounding Bach's magnificent Hallelujah through the 
sensational new Sony radial XL-2 sound projection speaker systems. From the highest treble piping to the 
volcanic power of the bass, you hear every breathtaking sound. Look — at the precise functional design of 
the facia panel, with finger-tip controls for maximum ease and efficiency. Touch— the concentric, computer- 
type knobs, responsive to the most sensitive adjustment. Know — that this superb instrument is from world- 
famous Sony, perfect for any recording or playback situation. A complete-in-one portable and home four 
track solid state stereo tape system, with microphones and Sony radial XL-2 stereo sound projection 
speakers: All the best from Sony for less than $239.50! Other outstanding features of the Sony Sterecorder 
260 include: two professional V.U. meters, automatic shut-off sentinel switch, automatic tape lifters, bass 
and treble tone controls, vertical and horizontal operation, FM stereo recording inputs, two tape speeds, 

20 WattS Of music power. 'An exciting ««.•» concept in stereo separation.' For nearest dealer write Superscope Inc., Dept. 11, Sun Vciley, California 



iny ^ywmw/Jj 
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Are These Fallacies 
Qtopping You From 
Building Heathkif Components? 




A "YES" ANSWER CAN COST YOU HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS! 



Fallacy: "Too Technical & Complicated To Build". 

FACT: Every Healhkit is designed lo be "beginner-built". This is proven by (he thousands of people from children to 
senior citizens, from all walks of life, who have built them. Over 300 years of accumulated kil-engineering, the most 
experienced staff in the business, insure your success. No special skills or knowledge are needed . . . just some spare 
time and a few simple tools ... we supply everything else. Famous Heathkit non-technical, step-by-step instructions and 
clear "exploded" diagrams identify each part, show you exactly what to do and how to do it . . . even how to solder. 
Nothing is left to chance. Send for a manual and see for yourself! 



Fallacy: "Takes Too Much Time To Build It". 

FACT: The average Heathkit can be built in just a few evenings. Kit builders regard this time as well spent, not only in 
terms of dollar savings, but in fun and relaxation. It's like getting two hobbies for the price of one! You'll be surprised 
how fast you finish, working only a few hours each evening. And the pride of craftsmanship and self-satisfaction when 
you're done makes it more than worth the small effort. 



FACT: The first Heathkit design consideration is performance. Our special staff of audio engineers use the latest, most 
sophisticated techniques in the "state of the art". And much effort is devoted to developing new design. For example, 
Heath introduced the first successful all-transistor stereo components. Only after rigid performance tests are passed, 
does kit assembly enter the picture. But don't take our word for it. Compare the specifications . . . read the Heathkit 
component reviews by respected hi-fi authors and editors ... or ask any Heathkit owner! 



FACT: Heath's reputation for top quality has always been respected by kit builders and non-kitbuliders alike. In fact, 
we're noted for our conservative ratings. Actually our engineers "over-specify" parts to insure that extra margin for best 
performance and long, dependable life. As you build your kit, you'll recognize famous names like GE, Sylvania, RCA, 
Weston, Tung-Sol, etc., on the parts you use. 



FACT: Because you build it yourself, you save the labor cost of factory-built models. Even more significant, buying 
direct from the Heath factory eliminates high dealer markups. With Heath, your money goes where it should ... in 
parts quality, not product distribution. 



FACT: A prerequisite to every Heathkit design is that they meet specifications after assembly without instrument align- 
ment. All critical circuits are completely wired and prealigned at the Heath factory. All other alignment steps are 
accomplished with the simple "Alignment Without Instruments" instructions in each Heathkit manual. 

Fallacy: *7/ Something Goes Wrong, I Can't Get It Repaired". 

FACT: The Heath Company's most vital concern is your satisfaction, and every effort is made towards this end. If you 
do encounter problems, first check the "In Case Of Difficulty" section, and "Trouble-Shooting" chart in each manual. 
Because of the intimate knowledge gained through kit assembly, most kit builders make repairs themselves, thus saving 
service charges. Heath also maintains a staff of consultants to help & advise you . . . just drop them a note. And you 
can always take advantage of factory service facilities, as well as local authorized Heathkit service centers. 

Fallacy: "Mail Order Doesn't Offer the Extra Services I Want". 

FACT: Mail order selling is one of the oldest and most reliable forms of product distribution. Its current growth rate is 
higher than retailing. The Heath Company's success has been built on it. We offer more services than many retailers . . . 
liberal credit terms, advice on product selection, and complete servicing facilities. In addition, you enjoy the added 
savings of dircct-to-you delivery, and the convenience of shopping right in your home. And who doesn't get excited 
when a package arrives in the mail? 



Join The Thousands Who Put Their Confidence In Heath . . . Send For Your FREE Catalog Now I 



Fallacy: "Doesn't Perform As Well As Factory-Built Models". 



Fallacy: "Kits Use Inferior Parts". 



Fallacy: "Because Of Its Low Price, It Just Can't Be As Good". 



Fallacy: "Takes Special Test Gear To Align It". 
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All -Transistor Stereo Receiver 




AM/FM/FM Stereo Receiver, AR-13A . . . $195.00 Just add 2 speakers for a 
complete stereo system! 46-transistor, 17-diode circuit for cool, instant operation, & 
natural "transistor sound." 40 watts continuous. 66 watts IHF music power @ ±1 
db from 15 to 30,000 cps. Rich walnut cabinet. Radio-TV Experimenter, Feb.- 
March Issue: "Comparing the AR-I3A on a feature versus dollar basis, one cannot 
help but admit thai the receiver is a rock-bottom dollar buy, about the best you 
can hope lor in the solid-slate market place." See entire article. 



Deluxe All -Transistor Stereo "Separates' 




AM/FM/FM Stereo Tuner, AJ-43C , , . $129.95 Features 25-transistor, 9-diode 
circuitry, automatic switching to stereo with stereo indicator light, AFC, stereo 
phase control, filtered outputs for direct, beat-free recording, and handsome walnut 
cabinet. Julian Hirsch, Hi-Fi /Stereo Review: "The AJ-43 is an excellent tuner, 
and holds its own with any other Inner of comparative ratines, I particularly appre- 
ciated being able to slack the AJ-43 on top of the A A -2 1 amplifier, and run them 
for hours without either one becoming perceptibly warm" 

MatchinR 70-Watt Stereo Amplifier, AA-21C . . . $149.95 Enjoy 100 watts IHF 
music power at ±1 db from 13 to 25,000 cps. 26-transistor, 10-diode circuit, 
modern walnut cabinet styling. Electronics Illustrated magazine: "The sound from 
the AA-21 is quite startling. Compared to tube amplifiers, the most noticeable 
difference is the clarity and crispness of reproduction of transients. In terms of 
measured specs the AA-21 performs as well, and in most cases better, than claimed 
by Heath." 



Low Cost All -Transistor Stereo "Separates" 

AM/FM/FM Stereo Tuner, AJ-33A . . . $99,95 Boasts 23-lransistor, 8-diode 
circuit, built-in stereo demodulator. AFC, stereo indicator, filtered stereo outputs 
for beat-free recording, walnut cabinet. Radio Electronics magazine: "... will 
get any station that can possibly be pulled in." AJ-33A owner, James E, Skilm, 
Bethlehem, Pa,: ". . . with no external antenna on either AM or FM, I find that 
1 can receive AM for a live-hundred mile radius and FM for a hundred mile radius! 
Stereo, too!" 

Matching 40-\Vatt Stereo Amplifier, AA-22 . . . $99.95 20-transistor, 10-diode 
circuit produces 66 watts IHF music power at ±1 db from 15 to 30,000 cps. 
5 stereo inputs, walnut cabinet. Julian Hirsch, Hi-Fi Stereo Review: "It has the 
unstrained effortless quality that is sometimes found in very powerful tube ampli- 
fiers or in certain expensive transistor amplifiers . . . delivers more than its rated 
power over the entire range from 20 to 20.000 cps. Any enthusiasm I may seem to 
express for this unit, incidentally, is purely intentional." 





SEE COMPLETE HEATH KIT STEREO LINE IN FREE 1965 CATALOG! 






SPEAKERS 



SPEAKER 

systems 



CHANGERS & 
TURNTABLES 



TUBE OR 
TRANSISTOR 
COMPONENTS 





I 



HEATH KIT 
CATALOG 

See these and over 250 
easy to build Heathkits 
. . . world's largest elec- 
tronic kit selection. Save 
up to 50% over factory- 
built models. Send (or 
your Free copy now! 



Buy Now— Use This Order Blank 



HEATH COMPANY, Dept. 8-7, Benton Harbor, Michigan, 49023 
In Canada: Daystrom, Ltd., Cooksville. Ontario 
] Please send FREE 1965 Heathkit Catalog. 

Description Weight 



Price 



Name 



(Please Print) 



Address 



.State. 



-Zip — 



City 

SHIP VIA: □ Parcel Post Express Collect □ Freight □ 20% Included, C.O.D. □ Best Way 
All prices & specifications subject to change without notice. HF-182R 
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HEATH Kit 



DYNACO 

STEREODYNE m 

stereo phono cartridge 
by B & 0 



"one of the truly 

musical pickups" 

With the exception of loud- 
speakers, no part of your 
music system affects its 
quality as much as the choice 
of a phonograph cartridge. 

Specifications and test re- 
ports, while helpful, cannot 
substitute for a thorough 
listening evaluation in mak- 
ing so crucial a decision. 

The Stereodyne III is the 
latest refinement by E. R. 
Madsen of Bang and Olufsen, 
who first recognized the im- 
portance of standardizing on 
a 15" stylus angle. In sepa- 
rate arms, as well as in the 
better changers, its clearly 
superior sound will be 
apparent. 

• Wide, smooth response 

• Lower distortion 

• Less crosstalk 

• Lowest hum (by a mile!) 

• Replaceable stylus 

• 15" vertical angle 

• just $19.95 

lie sure you listen to 
this carl ridge tit your 
audio s-pci itdist'.s fthtnt ntom 

DYNACO INC. 

3912 POWELTON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19104 
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Il Mollis liiiii Artur 
Rubinstein h;is devel- 
oped ;i tontines* for 
I he RCA Indiana re- 
cording studios on the 
Via Tihurtinu. just 
outside the city. Last 
year he tapeil a hatch of Chopin here, 
and this spring he was hack — with his 
hehned Sleinway. gift of the Israeli I'hil- 
luinnonic — to make a recording of the 
Schubert H t'lat posthumous sonata. Odd- 
Is enough, this great work became a part 
of the pianist's repertory only fairly re- 
cently: his first public performance of it 
was here in Rome, less than a year ago, 
at the reopening of Santa Cecilia's Sala 
Aeeadeniica chamber music hall. Since 
then he has included it often in his re- 
cital programs, and — as his recording en- 
gineer Max Wilcox says — "he's fallen in 
lose w ill) it." 

liencdctti Mielielanui'li — An Ktent An- 
other noteworthy pianistic happening in 
Italy recently was the appearance (at 
last!) of Art tiro Kenedelti Miehelangeli's 
lirst new recording in many years, taped 
privately in Bologna and distributed in 
Italy by Decea Italiana (London Records 
in the U.S.A. ). The album's title is 
"l.'ttrlf intmisthtt ili Hrncilrtti MMit'litil- 
fjrti." to which Deeca has hopefully af- 
fixed "Volume One." Volume Two has 
not yet been taped, hut will probably be 
made in London and with orchestra: ac- 
cording to rumor — always active around 
this mercurial and legendary artist — il 
will include the Grieg Concerto and the 
l.is/t Tttfeitumz. Volume One is on quite 
a different plane: three sonatas hy Scar- 
latti. Cialuppi's Sonata in C major, and 
crowning the whole, the Beethoven Op. 
III. whieh Henedetti Miehelangeli often 
plavs in recital. Ihe record is a real 
event, and admirers of the pianist will be 
as hopeful as Decea that subsequent 
volumes will appear before loo long. 

Veriximi Kxecrpttd. Italy's quasi-national 
record firm, Cetra. is very active in the 
field of pop music and of "literary" rec- 
ords (i.e.. poems read by well-known 
Italian actors and actresses), but its clas- 
sic production is always scanty and 
erratic. Recently, however, the company 
pioduced a four-disc "Anh>tt>s>iu ttel iitt'lfi- 
tirunimu verhttt," an interesting potpourri 
arranged chronologically to begin with 
excerpts from Cuvaitrriti rmthnuu 
(IK90) and to conclude with Tttramhn 
( 1926). In between there are a number 
of less familiar works represented: ex- 
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cerpts from Mascagni's !.\«bcmt, I'irroto 
At unit, and i;»ntM»h> Rnhii}} (the first 
opera he composed hut the fourth in 
order of performance), from the Leon- 
cavallo Ht>lit-nu\ Giordano's- Amlrrti 
Clu'mef and 1-,'thmi. C ilea's L'Arlemmn 
and Athimtn Lrvutnrciir. as well as the 
most popular Puccini operas. 

Verismej in opera is hard to define, 
since the term must not only include the 
stark t'mtillfriti but also the saccharine 
A iiiiri) l 7 rilz and the exotic his. Cetra's 
anthology, then, depicts a rich anil in 
some ways still unfamiliar generation of 
composers rather than a strictly unified 
"school" of composition. For the most 
part, the selections are well made I though 
it's too bad that the Leoncavallo Huhi-me 
excerpts included neither of the lovely 
tenor arias "Id mm ho <■/«• nun jxn iru 
\tmtzrttu" and "Trail ihlortittt'l and 
well sung. Many of them are taken Iron) 
Cetra complete-opera recordings, and 
some are sonically substandard, but 
there are exciting performances bv the 
young Ciiulietta Simionato (in (unit- 
ti-ritii. by Kerruccio Tagliavini (Amira 
Fritz, I'uccini iioiwnic, l.'Arlc.M'wnO. and 
a rousing "Lo numttna UH>rtti" from Re- 
nata Tebaldi. plus a number of arias re- 
corded by Magda Olivero some years ago 
in her youthful prime. 

Tributes to Mascagni. Cetra has a strong 
partiality for Mascagni. and in the past 
it has issued complete recordings of a 
number of his operas, including // picri'In 
Mural and a generous disc of selections 
from Istthrmi. l-'or Mascagni admirers, 
his old publisher, Son/ogno. brought out 
a short time ago two large and handsome 
volumes (entitled simply Pirtrti Mn.un- 
.(!«/} dedicated to the composer: inelud 'd 
are critical articles, letters, selections 
from the composer's writings and of writ- 
ings about him. a vast discography (hy 
Raffaele Vegeto), lists of first perform- 
ances, etc. These volumes, carefully and 
intelligently edited by the leading verismo 
specialist in Italy, Mario Morini. make, 
for the most part, absorbing reading. One 
may have doubts about the final im- 
portance of Mascagni. but his long and 
stormy career touched that of other, more 
important composers (his relations with 
Verdi and Puccini are described in the 
book) and through the story of his life 
and works we can follow almost half a 
century of Italian music and literature. 

The Son7ogno volumes were originally 
planned for Mascagni's centenary, in 

Ciiatiititrtt on page 16 
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Why are these 




the most popular 
of all high fidelity components? 




The superior quality of separate components (tuner, pre- 
amplifier, power amplifier) is universally accepted. Only with 
separate components can you achieve the "state of the art" 
in music reproduction.* Integrated components, receivers, 
or packages are compromises which deny the perfectionist 
his goal of the highest possible fidelity. 

Why are components so much better? 
UNCOMPROMISING ENGINEERING 
lower hum ■ lower noise ■ lower distortion 
GREATER CONVENIENCE 
more flexibility ■ logical control groups 
easier installation ■ freedom of choice 

SUPERIOR RELIABILITY 
higher quality parts ■ better ventilation 
conservative operation 
isolation of sensitive parts from heat sources 
Quality is never cheap. Most components are very expen- 
sive. But not Dynakits. The universal reccgnition that Dyna- 
kits offer "the very best for the money" does not satisfy us. 
Never has a Dynakit been introduced which could not meet or 
exceed the listening quality of the most expensive alterna- 
tives. We urge you to evaluate every Dynakit on performance 
standards without regard to cost. 

The overwhelming acceptance and subsequent word-of- 
mouth advertising by Dynakit owners has made the 3 Dyna- 
kits shown above the most popular of all such components. 



No other stereo tuner has ever matched the phenomenal 
popularity of the FM-3. More Dynakit stereo preamps and 
Stereo 70s are being sold than all other such components 
combined. 

Modest initial cost (even lower if you build-it-yourself!) is 
a powerful incentive, but this acceptance would not have 
been maintained year after year in ever increasing numbers 
were it not for Dynakit's proven reliability and the recognition 
that every new Dynakit design is so far ahead of its time that 
it stays on top for years. This partly explains why critical 
audiophiles have been known to "trade up to Dynakit" from 
far more expensive models. 

In the face of the extraordinary publicity giver transistor- 
ized equipment in recent months, it is significant that these 
pace-setting Dynakits are well established tube designs. 
When transistors have matured so that they can provide com- 
parable quality and value with tubes, Dynakit too will offer 
solid state circuitry. Dynakit does not believe in riding the 
promotional bandwagon at the consumer's expense through 
inauspicious introduction of premature products. We will 
continue our established practice of introducing new prod- 
ucts only when they represent improved quality or value. 
Rarely is quality as inexpensive as Dynakits. 

Live vs recorded concerts, performed on several occasions using Dyna- 
kits and AR speakers, best demonstrate the - state of the art" in music 
reproduction. 
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NOTES FROM 
01 R CORRESPONDENTS 

Ciliilinueit from page 14 

1963. bul ihe task of preparing such an 
ejhnusiire work took longer than the 
publishers had foreseen. Mascagrii's na- 
tive city of Leghorn has also issued, after 
some delay, a centennial volume, called 
fictro Mmctigni, Livoriw LS63-1 96J , 
which covers much of the same ground 
as Son/ogno's but includes other hitherto 
unpublished letters, many of them con- 
cerning the composer s career outside of 
Italy, Tin's publication, also handsomely 
put together, is a worthy product of civic- 
pride; it could profitably be imitated by 
other cities with native sons v\ hose lives 
have not yet been fully documented. 

Wll.llAM WlaVlh 



Never underestimate 
the power of the tube 



Transistors haven't upstaged tubes completely. There's si 
lot of life in them yet, in spite of what vou hear. 

Consider, if you will. Sansui's model 1000A. This AM/FM 
multiplex stereo tuner/amplifier is no more obsolete than the 
music you want to hear. With 50 watts on each channel., 
and with the latest Nuvistor Cascode power tubes (7591 P.P. 
AB1 class), you get the impression that you're right among 
the musicians themselves. 

You hear the true, natural sound once thought possible 
only with studio equipment. And you hear it without any 
interference. High and low cut filters aside, there's also an 
automatic frequency control switch that eliminates the 'drift" 
so common to high frequency FM stations. 

Other features include a muting switch that reduces noise 
even further. \ presence switch that compensates for the 
low frequency characteristics of woofer speakeis. And a 
direct tape monitor that lets \ou record and listen to the 
program simultaneously. 

Hut just in case you're dead set against tubes, let it be 
known that Sansui builds a Solid-Stale stereo set, too. Even 
so, don't underestimate the power of the tube especially 
those in the I000A. This set is one of the big reasons 
why Sansui is the great name in stereo that it is today. 
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During the twenty 
years since the dust of 
World War II settled.. 
souk' of the finest Ger- 
man recordings have 
been made in this 
city's Jesus Christ us 
Kite he, where the famed ami-Nazi Pasioi 
Nicmoller used to preach. Not only does 
the church have wonderful resonance, 
tat in the years just after 1945 ii had 
the signal advantage of being still stand- 
ing and intact. The Jesus Chiistus kirche 
suiters one disadvantage, however, in its 
relatively small size, which has made 
certain recording projects — the Hecthoien 
Ninth, for instance, or operas requiring 
big choruses — almost a bit loo cozy foi 
comfort. To get around this, DGG has 
now completely done over a sound stage 
on the famed old UFA film lot in lie i - 
liri's Tempelhof section. 

Recently. I dropped in on the first big 
recording to lake place in the new quar- 
ters; a complete tVozzvck under kail 
Bfihm, wiih Dietrich Fischer-Dieskan and 
F.vclyn Lear in [he leading roles. The 
neu studio could ensik accommodate the 
Mahler Eighth, or perhaps even Ihe 
chariot race from Hen Hiir. Push buttons 
rake and lower padded panels and what- 
not so thai resonance can be adjusted 
to an unusually fine degree — and ap- 
parently the acoustics are fine for widelv 
differing types of music, Fvelyn l.car 
had shortly before recorded an album of 
Hugo Wolf in the same studio, and when 
I asked her somewhat skeptically what il 
was like to record one voice and one 
piano in that huge space, she said. 
"Marvelous, simply marvelous. It's a real 
joy 10 sing here." 

Wo/./Atk Under Uulutu In tftc control 
room, Karl Hohm could be heard over 
the loudspeakers, giving Ihe orchestra de- 
tailed instructions. "His matutinal exer- 
cise." murmured someone with a sardonic 
Berlin accent. "Under other conductors 
this same orchestra has played Wozzt'i'k 
at least thirty limes here at the Opera, 
but Dr. Hohm finds things he wants done 
differently." 

Moth Fischer-Dieskau and Lear seemed 

Continual tm page IS 
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The 
price 
tag 
went on 




KLH Model Seventeen 



last 



The quality went in first. The kind of quality you 
can hear. Quality in the Seventeen.* smooth, flawless 
response. Quality that gives the Sever tern the lowest 
harmonic distortion in the bass of any speaker in its price 
range. KLH quality in a handsome n?w oiled walnut 
enclosure. In the ingenious grillecloth tha: can be changed 
in a snap. 

And while the quality was going in, the waste was 
coming out. All the waste that inflates the cost of speakers. 
The waste of rejects and varying quality in stock compo- 
nents from outside suppliers. (KLH hjilds. tests, and 
rigidly controls the quality of every component that affects 
the musical performance of a speaker.) The waste of 
obsolete design and engineering. Of inefficient and out- 
dated manufacturing techniques. Of gingerbread features' 



that add nothing to musical performance. 

When we finally had a speaker that was all quality 
and no waste, we put the price tag on. And you won't find 
a trace of puff in the price. 

This is the Model Seventeen. A speaker that brings a 
whole new level of sound quality • — a new distinction to 
speakers costing under ^ 1 00. 

Hut no description can tell you how the Seventeen 
sounds. You've got to hear it. Only then will you be able 
to understand what an unusual achievement tbe Seventeen 
is in high performance at low cost. See the Seventeen 
at your KLH dealer now. Listen to it. Then look at the 
price tag. We think you'll agree that nothing touches 
the Seventeen for honest sound at an honest price. 
"Sussisted mail for tmtrnt £"..S\ Slightly Itiglur in the Writ, 



I!'" I " li ;i I 
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LAST CHANCE 

Special Pro-Publication Price 
Expires July 1 

RECORDS IN REVIEW 
1965 EDITION 

RECORDS IN REVIEW— 1965 Edition ... is nearly ready for 
shipping. Like its nine predecessors, it will bring you in one convenient 
book hundreds of reviews of records (stereo and mono) which appeared 
in High Fidelity Magazine. This edition reprints reviews that appeared 
in 1964 — classical and semi-classical music exclusively. 

It will save you many hours in your dealer's listening booth or 
earphone corner. And it will help you build a library of music YOU 
enjoy, for it is the most complete and authoritative book of its kind — 
the standard reference work that gains in value as the years roll by. 

Each reviewer stands high in his field — Nathan Broder, for 
example, reviews Bach and Mozart, Alfred Frankenstein the moderns 
. . . Paul Affeldcr covers the romantics, Robert C. Marsh specializes 
in Haydn and Beethoven . . . Conrad L. Osborne writes on opera 
recordings. Forthrightly, they discuss the composition, performance 
and fidelity. And they compare new recordings with earlier releases. 

You'll find the reviews organized alphabetically by composer 
for quick, easy reference — and in the case of composers frequently 
recorded, further subdivided by such categories as Chamber Music, 
Vocal Music, etc You'll find, too, a special section on Recitals and 
Miscellany. And an Artists' Index. 

Hardcover book of nearly 400 pages. Cover price: $8.95. 

Until July 1, 1965, you may have a copy for only $5.95, You 
save S3. Payment with order but satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. Convenient order form below. Hurry! 



THE WYETH PRESS, A DIVISION OF HIGH FIDELITY 
The Publishing House, Great- Barrington, Mass. 01230. 



Send me as soon as pub- 
lished RECORDS IN RE- 
VIEW 1965 Edition for 
the prcpubltcation price of 
$5.95 (after July 1, 1965, 
.send $8.95). I enclose 
payment. 



Ad di e 
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MOTES FROM 
OLR CORRESPONDENTS 

Continued from page 16 

to have their pints down note-perfect, 
but one of the other singers, during ;i 
passage with Fischer-Dieskau, had a lit- 
tle too approximate an approach to pitch 
to suit Bohni. The conductor would cor- 
rect the erring singer, but before the 
situation could become strained, Fischer- 
Dieskau would interrupt with some in- 
nocuous question. "Watch Dieter," some- 
one whispered. "He knows the other fel- 
low's getting on edge, so he's deliberately 
drawing attention away from him." 

Though the session had begun at 10 
a.m., so much rehearsing and polishing 
had gone on that it was 11:25 by the 
time the first take was played back. With 
Boh in at the central console seat and 
his singers on either side, everyone pre- 
pared to listen. Fischer-Dieskau had 
lighted a cigarette, but promptly ditched 
it when DGGs photographer started to 
take advantage of having so many princi- 
pals in such a small knot. Miss l.ear 
nonchalantly lit up a Lord (a German 
biand) and announced: "I guess Tom 
[Thomas Stewart. Miss Lear's baritone 
husband] and 1 are about the only 
Americans alive who take cigarettes from 
Europe to America instead of the other 
way round." 

DGG talks of following Wnzzock. in 
due time, with Lulu, in which Miss 
Lear has had a truly phenomenal suc- 
cess in several European productions; 
Fischer-Dieskau would sing Dr. Sehoen. 
and Bohni would conduct. These pro- 
ductions might lake care of Berg's operas 
for some time to come. Paul Moor 

EMl's plans for Lon- 
don sessions this year 
include as their high 
spot a Mii.su Solemnis 
with Otto Klemperer 
conducting the New 
Philharmonia Chorus 
and Orchestra, due to be recorded in 
September and October, (Since the earlier 
Klemperer version was for Vox, it's sur- 
prising that EMI has delayed this proj- 
ect so long.) Other sessions to be held 
here include a Harbirolli version of 
Purcell's Dido ami Aeneas (one had not 
previously thought of Sir John as a Pur- 
cellian) in which Victoria de los Angeles 
will sing the role of Dido. Fischer-Dies- 
kau will be Aeneas and Heather Harper 
will take the part of Belinda. The other 
major London album coming from EMI 
is Orff's Ctiruiiiui Hiiraim under Rafael 
Friihbeck de Burgos (again a conductor 
one would not immediately have con- 
nected with the work) with Lucia Popp 
and Hermann Prey as soloists. The Orff 
work is being recorded early this summer, 
again with the New Philharmonia, 

And while these activities are taking 
place at home, plans for the Continent 
include Callus" Trmiuta with Georges 
Pretre (now scheduled for recording in 
September or after) and Berlioz's L'En- 

Ctuuiiwi'tt on page 20 
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It's the best picture we could take. Sharp. Clear. 
Detailed. But even if you looked at it all day, 
you still couldn't tell how this new KLH Model 
Twenty sounds. 



plus 
these 92 words 

We could tell you that the Model 
Twenty is a new kind of stereo 
system. A stereo system that is a 
combination of the most ad- 
vanced solid state amplifier and 
FM stereo tuner, plus a custom 
built record changer and a pair 
of high-performance loudspeak- 
ers—all integrated to work as one. 
Or we could tell you how we 
make every part ourselves. Or 
how we eliminated the waste and 
the knobs and the doodads and 
the frills that only add unneces- 
sary cost. Or we could tell you 
how beautiful it is. 

But let's face it: even if we 
added 908 more words to make 
an even thousand, you still 
wouldn't know what it's like to 
hear the exciting new KLH 
Model Twenty. 
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are not worth one little listen. 



So forget the words 
and pictures. Go to your 
KLH dealer and listen. 
That's all. Just listen. 
The only words you'll 
want to hear after that is 
the price- $399.95. 

SUGG ESt EO RETAIt PRICE 



CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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OUR NEW 
VERDE SPEAKERS 
DON'T SOUND QUITE 
LIKE OUR 
FULL SIZE ONES, 
BUT GO AHEAD, 
COMPARE THEM 
TO ANYBODY ELSE'S 
SPEAKERS. 




The new Altec 845A Verde is designed 
especially for the music lover who just 
doesn't have the space for a full-size 
Altec speaker system. Listen to it, and 
you'll agree that the compact Verde has 
a richness of sound never before possible 
in a speaker its size! 

The Verde brings you into the bass 
age without sacrificing mid-range. Verde 
uses a unique extreme-low-resonance 
bass speaker mounted in a heavily 
damped air spring-modified reflex en- 
closure. The result: efficient reproduc- 
tion of frequencies down to 45 cps. Highs 
up to 18,000 cps are achieved with an 
Altec 2000B speaker with unique gap- 
suspended radiator. 

Other specs: impedance, 8ohm; pOvver 
rating, 20W; built-in crossover network, 
2000 cps; 11%" x 23" x 11%" (use hori- 
zontally or vertically); hand-rubbed 
walnut cabinet. Hear the Verde now at 
your audio dealer's. You won't believe 
the sound you get for only $96! 




ALTEC LANSING 

A Division o/ UU"^ Ling Altec, Inc. 
ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 
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This is one of the amazing 
Cipher tape recorders from Japan. 

Don't wait for 
those expensive imitations. 




CIPHER VI: j -4-lr.K k stereo rr< order wilh detachable speakers and 2 dy- 
niimu mi< mphonis, speeds 7V: <ind 3 s /* ips; 2 VU meters, automatic shul- 
otf; digital index, pause control, plays horizontally or vertically: $239-50. 



Your Cipher dealerwilf be glad (ogive you the full story. Orwrite Inter-Mark 
Corporation, 29West 36th St. New York, N.Y.10018. In Canada: Inter-Mark 
Electronics Ltd., 298 Bridgeland Ave., Toronto 12,Ont. CIPHER 
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NOTES FROM 
OUR COHRKSI'ONUENTS 

Continued from page IS 

funce da Christ under Andre Cluytens 
with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf ;is soloisl. 
Sessions for both these sets will be held in 
Pun's. Mozart's Requiem — Schwarzkopf 
will be heard in this too — is to be re- 
corded in Vienna in late full. 

Menuhin Indefatigable So much for proj- 
ects. Recent achievements have included 
Yehudi Menuhin's accounts for EMI of 
the two Bartok Violin Concertos. Origi- 
nally, they were to have been coupled 
on a single disc, but in performance the 
Second Concerto took a longer playing 
time than had been estimated. As a con- 
sequence, new couplings will have to be 
found for both pieces, and the actual re- 
lease may be delayed. 

I went to the sessions for the Second 
Concerto and found Menuhin in splendid 
form. At the end of one very long and 
arduous day, he was still so eager to re- 
record the cadenza that the technicians 
(more tired than he was) gave in, and 
made several extra takes after the or- 
chestra (New Philharnionia, Antal Dorati 
conducting) had gone home. It remains 
to be seen whether this final version of 
the cadenza, recorded without the or- 
chestra in the hall, will many in with the 
rest. The number of human beings physi- 
cally present tends to change the acoustic 
of an auditorium as sensitive as Kings- 
way Hall; and for all the skill of the EMI 
engineers, who have recently done some 
interesting work in combining tapes made 
in different places, one can never quite 
be sure of the result. 

More and More Prey. On the Decca/ 
London front Hermann Prey lias been 
recording an interesting collection of 
Lieder by Wolf and Hans Pfitzner. It 
was on Prey's insistence that the Pfitzner 
songs were included, and certainly he 
proves a most persuasive advocate. I at- 
tended a session when he was recording 
A ill finer Waiuleruun, one of Wolf's 
longer songs from the Morike set. The 
initial run-through was highly successful, 
but was subtly modified for the actual 
takes, with accompanist Gerald Moore 
contributing many suggestions. Even after 
a take that delighted everyone. Prey him- 
self, however, remained doubtful, hating 
the idea of tape splicing even in a long 
song. "If you don't mind, I'd like to do 
it from the beginning," he would insist. 

Working with Prey presents an extra 
difficult) for the accompanist and tech- 
nicians, because this singer cannot bear 
to stop for meals. He likes to begin be- 
tween 10 a.m. and II a.m. and then go 
straight on until mid-afternoon. Any 
break disturbs Prey's concentration, and 
he then has to take time getting back 
into his stride again. Fortunately. Decca/ 
London's West Hampstead studio has 
food shops nearby, though the emissary 
for food was not able to satisfy Gerald 
Moore's modest request for "a dozen 
oysters and a half bottle of Chablis." 

Continued on (Htgv 22 
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This is the only tube you need for 
Scott's new 80 -Watt solid state amplifier kit! 



An ordinary light bulb? For a transistor 
amplifier kit? It's part of a new system Scott 
engineers have developed so that even a 
novice can successfully build a professional 
solid state amplifier. 

The electric light bulb is an ingenious 
part of Scotfs exclusive "fail-safe" circuit. 
You connect it to the back of your com- 
pleted amplifier just before you first turn it 
on. A dim glow means you're A. O.K. A 
bright glow means the light bulb has ab- 
sorbed excess power before it can burn out 
valuable silicon transistors, and that you 
must recheck your wiring. 

Actually, a mistake like this is highly 
unlikely. The unique Scott instruction book 
with its life-size full-color charts . . . the 
fact that touchy circuits come factory-tested 
on preassembled modular circuit boards . . . 



allow even a novice to build a solid state 
amplifier that is in every way equal to a 
Scott factory-wired unit. 

When you're ready for final adjustments, 
there is a precision test instrument, the Scott 
Circuit Monitor, that allows you to actually 
set the balance and bias of the output stage 
for absolutely minimum distortion without 
external test equipment. 

When completed, your 80-watt I.K-60 
will have all the features of the most expen- 
sive Scott factory-wired amplifiers; heavy 
duty rugged silicon output stages that will 
drive the most inefficient speakers, military- 



SCOTT 



type heat sinks to assure long operating life, 
Power Level Indicator, and the complete 
professional Scott control panel. 

The LK-60 is kit-brother to the superb 
factory-wired Scott 260 solid state amplifier. 
Hi Fi/ Stereo Review tested the 260 in April, 
and stated that it has ". . . no sound of its 
own. The listener hears the music . . . not 
the amplifier. (It) will reproduce anything 
that is fed into it with well-nigh perfect 
exactness, and without adding any sound 
coloration of its own . . ." Now that the 
I.K-60 kit is at your dealer's, you can share 
with Scott the satisfaction of building a per- 
fect solid state amplifier. 

Specifications: Frequency Response, 10- 
40,000 cps: Power Band Width 20-20,000; 
1HFM Music Power, 80 watts; Distortion, 
0.8%. Less than $189.95. , r.« 



H. H. SCOTT, INC., Ill POW DERM ILL. P.D., MAYNARD. MASS. < 
Export: Scott International. Maynard. Mass. Cable H1FI. Prices slightly hijeher west of Jtcickies. Prices anil *pcr J f ( .\- 
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NEW ALTEC 

ENERGIZER! 



HOW TO GET BASS WHEN YOU HAVE NO SPACE! 



A book-shelf speaker system just can't 
produce the extreme lows of full-size 
speakers, hut it can he improved. Consid- 
erahly. Often startlingly. You'll probably 
think someone changed your speakers 
when you install Altec's new Bass 
Energizer! 

The Bass Energizer compensates for 
low-frequency deficiencies inherent in 
small speakers by providing an increase in 
very-low bass level relative to the rest of 
the spectrum. Can't you just boost the typi- 
cal amplifier bass control, or use the con- 
tour control, and get the same result? No, 
not without also affecting midrange fre- 
quencies from 200 cycles up to around 
1000. It is this effect that gives unnatural 
boominess to voices. The Altec Bass Ener- 
gizer becomes effective only below 150 
cycles and builds to full efficiency from 60 
cycles down to the speaker's cutoff. This 
reinstates those often lost low, low notes 
without adding boominess to voices. The 
result is added low-frequency richness. 

The Energizer is passive, requiring no 
additional electrical power, and connects 

CIRCLE 3 ON READE 



simply between amplifier output and 
speaker. It is designed to operate with 
efficient speakers— however, it can be used 
with inefficient speakers if the amplifier 
power is adequate. 

So if you have no choice but to use 
small speakers (due to your space limita- 
tion) try the new Altec Bass Energizer to 
add the bass richness you have been miss- 
ing. A demonstration at your audio dealer 
will convince you. (Caution: be sure the 
program source has bass in it before mak- 
ing this test.) Priced at $30. 
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FREQUENCY IN CYCLES PER SECONO 

I ALTEC LANSING 



R-SERVICE CARD 



U O/Ws/pn tf£=r:'UnQ AllK, Inc. 
ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 



The 

sound 

is 

why 
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Harman-Kardon Stratophonic is the 
biggest-selling all-transistor stereo 



This incredibly pure, spacious sound 
has captivated discerning ears 
throughout the nation. And only 
Harman-Kardon offers a choice of 
four completely solid-state FM or 
AM/FM stereo receivers, from 36 to 
75 watts, plus an all-transistor 36- 
watt amplifier and an all-transistor 
AM/FM stereo tuner— alt with the 
performance that has come to be 



known as Stratophonic Sound. At 
your Harman-Kardon dealer's you 
can learn first-hand that "the sound 
is why." 



harman 



kardon 



A subsidiary or THE JCRROLO CORPORATION 

ISth t LehiEh Ave., Philadelphia, Pi. 19132 
In Canada: Charlei W Points*) Ltd.. Reidafc. Ontaris 
Eiport agency: [.MFC. 160 Terminal Ave., Plain view, MY 1180} 



LEADER IN SOLID-STATE STEREO COMPONENTS 
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NOTES FROM 

OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
Continued from page 20 

Moore h;id to m;ike do with sandwiches, 
but it's all in the g;nne of helping to 
present ;in artist who is now amounting 
to Deceit/London's answer in l.ieder to 
Fischer -Dieskan. Howard Orklnfii.i.d 



NEW YORK 



For even the most 
seasoned musician, re- 
cording sessions can 
be n nerve-racking 
experience. Not. how- 
ever, for 23-year- 
old Daniel Barenhoim. 
"Daniel has always refused to he in- 
timidated hy microphones- -even at the 
age of nine." 

So spoke James Grayson. Westminster 
Records' president and chief recording 
director, and godfather to the Baren- 
hoim career for the past fourteen years. 
Following up his new recording of 
Beethoven's Hammerkhmer Sonata (re- 
viewed in Hiciit Fltw-.t.iiv this May), 
the young pianist was engaged in taping 
for Westminster the same composer's 
Oiabelli Variations. And he was going 
about this not inconsiderable task with 
the aplomb and self-assurance that led 
him to record his first llammerkluner, 
seven years ago, at the age of sixteen. 
("What impudence," Grayson recol- 
lected. "At that age." Barenhoim re- 
torted, "you should be impudent.") 

Taking advantage of his artist's equa- 
nimity. Grayson had decided to tape 
the Diahellt Variations twice through, 
each time in two unbroken half-hour 
sessions. "And this will be a real per- 
ftmnttme." he emphasized, "not the 
usual string of notes patched together 
from many different takes. There are 
precious few other artists with whom 
I would esen risk recording in such 
a fashion. Maureen Forrester is one 
. . . also the Allegri String Quartet." 
Only during the tedious and exacting job 
of positioning microphones and setting 
recording levels was the atmosphere less 
than relaxed. After about a half hour 
of hard work. Grayson was heard to 
mutter: "Getting a good balance on 
a 120-piece Mahler orchestra is easier 
than this." The level was fine now. but 
Barenhoim still had doubts about the 
piano tone, which struck him as too 
brittle and overly brilliant. By this time 
everyone was thoroughly tired of Dia- 
helli's inane little waltz which had been 
played overwind over for the preliminary 
tests. A general sigh of relief went up 
when pianist, producer, anil technicians 
all reached agreement. 



Karenboim's Boogie Bass. After this or- 
deal the actual recording was simple. 
When Barenhoim sat down for take 
one. he did not arise again until thirty 
minutes had elapsed and Variation 
Twenty had been completed. (This point 
will also mark the end of Side 1 of the 
finished product.) "And phase" he ex- 

Continuetl on page 24 
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SOMEDAY, THERE MAY BE OTHER FULLY AUTOMATIC 
TAPE RECORDERS LIKE THE NEW CONCORD 994 




The 994 gives you automatic reversing □ Plays or records auto- 
matically three different ways □ Stops by itself where you want it 
to □ Threads itself automatically □ And, the 994 is available now! 



With the transistorized 994, Concord introduces a new 
dimension to tape recording. Some might call it modern- 
ization, some might call it automation. We think of it as 
convenience— in playing, in recording, in starting and 
stopping, in threading, in hours of uninterrupted listening. 
You can"t compare it to any thing because the 994 isasdiffer- 
ent from the conventional stereo recorder as the old crank- 
type Gramophone is from the modern record changer. 

AUTOMATIC PROGRAMMING. You can pro- 
gram the 994 to play or record one side of 
a tape from beginning to end and stop 

IH automatically. Or, to play/record first one 
^^H^^l side of the tape, reverse, play the other 
side, then stop automatically. Or, to play/ 
record forward and back, forward and 
back, continuously, as long as you like— an hour, six hours, 
or all day. You may change direction of tape any time you 
like by merely pressing the direction change buttons. 
These same lighted buttons automatically show you direc- 
-tion of tape travel. 

PUSH-BUTTON KEYBOARD. The operating controls are lit- 
. erally at your fingertips. This is the one 
recorder you can operate without arm 
waving, and with one hand! As far as 
threading, that's even simpler— the 994 
threads itself automatically. 



For Connoisseurs of Sound 




After all this, we didn't just stop in designing the 994. 
We kept going. As a result, the 994 offers superb perform- 
ance and every conceivable feature required for your lis- 
tening and recording pleasure. Here's a brief sample: 
three speeds with automatic equalization, four profes- 
sional heads, two VU meters, digital tape counter, cue 
control, sound-on-sound, exclusive Concord Trans-A- 
Track recording. 15-watt stereo amplifier, professional 
record/monitoring system. The 994 may also be used as a 
portable PA system, with or without simultaneous taping. 




TWO-WAY STEREO SPEAKERS. The 

split lid of the 994 houses a pair 
of true two-way speaker systems, 
each containing a tweeter, woofer 
and crossover net- 
work. A pai r of 
highly sensitive 
dynamic micro- 
phones is included 



veeter. woofer, 

Li. 




The 994 is priced under S4.50.* An identical recorder, 
Model 990 comes without speakers or microphones and is 
priced under $400.* Both are at your dealer's now. So why 
wait? Drop in for a demonstration and find out for your- 
self what fully automatic tape recording by Concord is all 
about! Or, for complete information, write Dept. HF-7. 

Other Concord models from $50 to $800. 



CONCORD 934 

CONCORD A ELECTRONICS CORPORATION, 1935 Armacost Avenue. Los Angeles, California 90025 'Prices slightly higher in Canada. 

IN CANADA: Magnasonic Industries, Ltd.. Toronto/Montreal 
THE SIGNATURE OF QUALITY ■ Tape Recorders/Industrial Sound Equipment/Dictation Systems/Communications Devices/Closed Circuit Television 
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WORLD'S 
GREATEST 




ENTERTAINER 

Or listener . . . singer . . . talker . . . physician . . . analyst . . . 
engineer. . . executive. You name it. The Tandberg model 7-tB com- 
plete Stereo System does it— with "Better, Clearer, More Natural 
Sound". And that makes for great listening. Got it? Get it. 



Tandberg, 



Tamlbcrg Tape Ht'corJ its aic available in Stereo A 
Mt.no mo.lrlt , . . from $208.61) to S198.00 At 
ItanchiseJ Jeuleri only. One Year Guarantee. 



OF AMERICA. INC.. P.O. Box 17), 8 Third Avenue, Pelhom, N. Y. 
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hortcd the engineers, "keep ihc lengths 
j of the pauses between the Variations 
exactly as I made them"— a true 
j Schnabelian touch. During the playback, 
the pianist strolled between the record- 
ing booth and the studio sunk in critical 
contemplation. "The first example of 
the boogie bass," he commented when 
he heard his own performance of Varia- 
tion Sixteen with its playful octave leaps 
in the bass. Satisfied with the results 
of Part One, Harenboim sat down for 
Part Two, and in another twenty-five 
minutes the sessions were over. 

For the second taping on the follow- 
ing day, Mr. Grayson went to even fur- 
ther lengths to insure a performance 
atmosphere. He invited a small audience 
to sit in, and this, he reported litter, had 
a thoroughly efficacious influence upon 
the artist. The same recording procedure 
was followed, and Westminster guaran- 
tees that the resultant disc will be a 
genuinely continuous piece of work, right 
down to Mr, Barenboim's measured 
pauses between Variations. P.G.D. 



Are you bored with 
some of our small- 
voiced, slender, arty 
tenors'.' Tired of all 
this talk about oper- 
atic acting? Would 
| you like to hear some 

| elderly thcvuux tic huhiilli- ridden as in 
all probability they were usually ridden 
in the nineteenth century? Do you have 
repressed yearnings for musical Kineh} 

Tenor Phenomenon, If so , Tony Poncet 
is your man. No one. to my knowledge, 
has ever called Poncet a great and subtle 
■ actor. He is a very short, very barrel - 
j chested tenor who stands (I am general- 
izing from attending two performances at 
the Opera-Comique I l ooted on the stage, 
one foot a >ard in advance of the other, 
arms in a weight lifter's preliminary po- 
sition. Sometimes he puts a hand on his 
heart, or waves a clenched fist. His taste 
and musicianship could not even remotely 
be called impeccable. Hut he has author- 
ity and vitality to spare, he usually sings 
all the notes, and he gets louder and 
louder as he goes higher and higher. He 
has the sort of voice that people who 
do not normally listen to opera think 
tenors ought to have. 

1 am sure M. Poncet will not mind my 
writing this, for he has good reason to 
think that all critics are harmless drudges. 
The few mentions his performances re- 
ceive in the Parisian press are apt to be 
unfavorable, and sometimes ferociously 
so. Yet in recent years lie has become. 
I would guess, the most popular male 
opera star in France. In any event, he- 
has become a surprising phenomenon in 
the local recording industry. His dis- 
cography now fills more than a page of 
the French Philips catalogue, and new 

Continued on page 26 
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London U proud to announce 
an r\ elusive recording rout raft 
with ihf. tagf?n««ry Italian pi&ni«l 

HAW 

THE ARTISTRY OF 

A HTLRO BEftEDETTI ftf ICHELAIVC ELI 

neeiWco: SOIVATA NO. 12 IN f. MINOR (Op, 111) 
Guluppii SOW ATA NO. 5 TfV C MAJOR 
S^rlaui : SONATA 1» C MINOR, 

SONATA IN C MAJOR* L.104 

SONATA IN A MAJOR, L.4A3 
Btm»C4"t44« Hud.. 

"The performances or* expiring, ctunpelling nntt iHcmUlirally 
(■ttHnfottr" Kfninl* mid Itccufilin^ May 1965 




fan f&Foaenty sAme Ricomim 
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Jir* fin* -if far speaker guarantee 



One of these guarantee cards has been on the back of every AR speaker since 1961, when AR extended 
its one-year speaker guarantee retroactively to five years. 




We wish we could say that it has never been necessary for us to make good on our guarantee. It has been 
necessary. During the five years that AR-2a's have been sold, 671* of them have either been returned 
under guarantee to the AR plant (we reimbursed freight charges, of course) or repaired at one of our 
stations in New York, Los Angeles, or San Francisco. This is less than nine-tenths of one per cent of the 
78,481 AR-2a's manufactured to date, an outstanding record. 

All AR speakers, including the new low-cost AR-4 ($51 to $57), carry this five-year guarantee. AR turntables 
are guaranteed for one year under the same conditions. 

•In addition, 38 speakers were relumed with no detects, and freight charges were not reimbursed; 53 returned speakers 
were judged to have been subjected to gross abuse (such as dropping or plugging in to the 110V outlet), and the owners 
were charged for both repair and freight 

We expect the return rate of the AR-2a« (new version of the AR-2a wfth improved mid-range speaker) to be even lower. 

ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC., 2* Thorndika St., Cambridge, Mas*. OI141 
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diist,(dust), n, grime, smut, soot (uncleanness); 
soil, earth, ground (land)- powder, sand, 

grit (POWDERINESS). 



NEW DUST COVER FITS ALL MIRACORD TURNTABLES; ALSO OTHER MAKES 

Protect your turntable while not in use with this impact-resistant, heavy-gauge vacuum- 
formed dear plastic cover. Fits units mounted on base, on board, or in cabinet en- 

Jww M r e . asures . W 2 x L 5% x 3% inches - 55.95 at most high fidelity dealers. 
Benjamin tlectronic Sound Corporation, 80 Swalm Street, Westbury, New York. 




Benjamin DC-2 
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Model 3100 



THE COMPANY THAT DESIGNS TAPE DECKS 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR INDUSTRY PROFESSIONALS. . .NOW 
HAS A CUSTOM DECK AVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC! 



This new, custom-crafted 4-track. 
3 speed Tape Deck with record and 
play preamps is designed for easy 
installation as part of your home 
sound-system. 

Model 3100 has separate high and 
low level outputs for each stereo 
channel. Certain to please the most 
exacting audiophiie, it has all the 
instrumentation for stereo record 
and play, Channel Transfer, Auto- 
matic Shut-off, Pause, Sound-with- 
Sound, And, Model 3100 is specially 



biased to receive FM Multiplex 
Stereo broadcasts flawlessly. 

Best of all, Rheem sells Model 3100 
direct to your Dealer, so the price 
for this remarkable tape deck is 
lower than you would expect... 
only $249.95. 

Direct Dealer Inquiries to: 




califone^Mu* 



n uf ■ l " Turing rowrn 



5978 Bowcroft Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90016 



Rhoem Catifone. Manufacturer* of Tape Recorders, Record Player!. Language Laboratories 
and Audio Equipment for Creative Educators. 
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items arc appearing regularly. Philips, 
with whom he has an exclusive contract, 
has taken It* hilling him as "the tenor of 
the centiuj.'" 

One of the open secrets of the Poncet 
formula has been to sing things which 
were once depressingly famous anil fa- 
miliar, anil which have therefore been 
neglecteil recently on records. Hence, for 
American collectors (who will soon have 
an opportunity to hear him on some 
Philips imports), his most interesting suc- 
cesses are perhaps his selections from 
William Ti'H. Im Jnivc. t.'Ajihaiiw. Lis 
Ihigiietum, and 77/,' Uuul of Smiles. In 
addition he has done the expected from 
Ooni/etti. Mascagni. Leoncavallo. Verdi. 
Puccini, Offenbach. Bisect, and Gounod — 
plus a lot in the Simla Lucia category. 
He sings everything in French. 

"Col let lions" for a Crisis. Hack of the 
Poncet operation, and of several other 
shrewd estimates of current French mu- 
sical taste, there is a remarkable business 
executive. He is Georges Meyerstein. 
who has been running the French branch 
of Philips ever since it was created, al- 
most fifteen years ago. and has made il 
just about the most successful disc firm in 
the country. (I write "Philips" for con- 
venience, but actually the company owns 
or distributes ten labels, the other nine 
being Fontarta. Criterc. Audio Fidelity. 
Mercury. Riverside. Pergola. C'ycmis. Sal- 
vador, and Oiseau-Lyre. ) 

Meyerstein. who looks a bit like Orson 
Welles without the ego. has been active in 
i lie local industrs for nearly forty years, 
and has acquired two deep convictions. 
One is that if the economic side of music 
doesn't work, the artistic side will suffer. 
The other, more recent, is that, as he put 
it in a recent conversation, "we have a 
crisis in our program." He believes that 
the record business, not onl> in [•"ranee 
but everywhere, must face the fact that 
it is running out of great composers 
whose music has not been recorded. Al- 
ready, he points out. we are exploiting 
the second rank of baroque masters: 
'Telcmann is not a Vivaldi." 

He sees two possible remedies. One 
is more aggressive merchandising. Philips 
in Fiance, for example, has developed a 
large number of "collections" — a "col- 
lection" being a scries of records aimed 
at a specific public in terms of price, or 
of content, or of quality. A recent Poncet 
anthology, for instance, is part of a new 
collection called "I'laisir tin Lyritfitr," 
advertised as being "for all true lovers 
of opera." Another collection is called 
"Tri'son Clawiqitcs," another ''Cla.s.iitfne* 
pour Tans." another "Stereo pour Tims," 
another "Folk Hlues U.S.A.," and an- 
other "Hire." In the last-named series 
a recent disc is advertised as "not to be 
left, really, within reach of children." 

The other remedy is to find new in- 
terpreters of familiar music. Hut Meyer- 
stein grants that this way of stimulating 
the public into buying records is a mat- 
ter of chance: "A Richtcr is rather rare." 

Roy Mc Mcu.ln 

Hiciii FinElliY M.xga/ine 
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This Bozak Speaker 




Costs $97.50* 




! 


II 






Is It The Best? 




Yes. 


Where limitations either in budget 


or ir 


space will not permit the broader 


soon 


d source of a more complete Bozak 


system, Sonata No. 2 provides the 


best 


! value obtainable for realistic re-creation 


of music. 





This Bozak Speaker 
Costs $778* 





Is It The Best? 

Yes. Where there is no limitation im- 
posed by space or budget, a Bozak Con- 
cert Grand provides the most realistic 
re-creation of music possible. 



ARE ALL BOZAK SPEAKERS "BEST"? 



Yes. 



All Bozak speaker systems are built from the same 
basic components. And all Bozak components are 
built to the same electrical, acoustical and tonal 
standards — the highest. 

To achieve the brooder, more realistic sound sources 
of its larger systems, Bozak simply combines the 
same component speakers used in more modest 
systems. 



•Prices snown are subject to change. All 
prices slightly higher in the Far west and 
Deep South 



Danen 



Because Bozak maintains but one quality standard, 
your speaker system can grow with you — without 
obsolescence or loss of original investment. You 
simply add components as your musical taste, space 
or income grow. 



Start today to enjoy Bozak for the best of 
Our free catalog will show you how. 



your life. 




Connecticut 



Export: Elpa Marketing Industries 
New Hyde Park. New York 
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Q. Mr. Marantz, your now 10-15 tuner is 
quile revolutionary. Do you feel it will 
obsolete all other tuners? 

.Mr. Marantz: In one sense, yes. The per- 
formance of this tuner is so dramatically 
superior to conventional tuners that 
anyone who wants or needs perfect FM 
reception today lias no choice hut to use 
the model ltl-B. Its superiority, however, 
does not necessarily o/>s»iVrV conven- 
tional tuners. Rolls Knyee, of course, 
makes superior cars, hut they haven't 
obsoletod Chevrolet*, 

(J, Is this superior performance discern- 
ible to the average listener? 

Mr. Marantic: Very much so. The differ- 
ence is quite* dramatic. As you know, 
conventional tuners have never been 
able to pick up and reproduce br oadcasts 
which could match the quality of a fine 
disc or tape playback system. This has 
often been blamed on hnmtlvitntiiif) qual- 
ity. Rut the new 10- B disproves this the- 
ory. It reproduces the hroudctist of a 
disc or a tape with the same clarity and 
separation as if played thruitgh a play- 
back system - proving that broadcast 
quality is generally excellent. 

({. Is this true with weak broadcast sig- 
nals also? 

Mr. Marantz: Yes. In fact the model 
10-K will reach 55 db quieting at only :; 
microvolts! This is better- than most con- 
ventional tuners will reach at 10(1(1 
microvolts. With a 25 microvolts station 
the Model 10-R reaches a phenomenal 7(» 
db quieting which is about lid db better 
than most conventional tuners can 
achieve at unit signal strength. This 
means that with the Model 10-H there 
will be excellent reception even in fringe 
areas, particularly so because of the tun- 
er's high sensitivity, its extr emely sharp 
selectivity and reduced susceptibility to 
rnultipath cll'ects. which on other tuners 
cause distortion, 

Q. How are such improvements accom- 
plished? 

.Mr, Marmitz: The answer to that ques- 
tion is very complex, because the 10-R is 
fur more than an improved tuning sys- 
tem; it is a completely new drsii/n con- 
cept with mavii technical innovations 
developed by Marantz engineers. 

Q. Can you give us some examples? 

Mr. Marantz: Yes. The RF section, for 
example, contains a balanced-bridge tli- 
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Mr. Saul Marantz 

discusses his revolutionary new 

model 10-B FM Stereo Tuner 



ode mixer a technique used in modern 
sensitive radar designs to eliminate a 
major' source of noise, harmonic distor- 
tion and other- spurious interference. 
The whole UK cir cuit is balanced-tuned, 
using a pr ecision tuning capacitor with 
four- double sections, for- further reduc- 
tion of spurious images. 

For- the critical IF str ip, we've devel- 
oped the fir st commercial application of 
the "Butter -worth," or phase-linear- fil- 
ter. This new concept provide* a number 
of distinct characteristics essential for 
Hood r esults. The passband, for example, 
is phase-linear- for- extr emely low distor- 
tion—especially' at high frequencies — 
and it remains essentially phase-linear 
at all signal levels. 

Cutoff slopes beyond the passband are 
extremely steep, allowing unprecedented 
selectivity: it is much less subject to the 
effects of rnultipath, and it doesn't re- 
quire realignment with tube changes or 
aging. The old standby coupled IF cir- 
cuits currently in use <lo not have any of 
these characteristics, 

Q. Are there any innovations designed 
specifically for multiplex? 

.Mr. .Marantz: Yes. For- multiplex recep- 
tion we've developed our own unique 



variation of stereo demodulator, which 
permits phase cor rection to maintain a 
very advanced order of stereo separa- 
tion throughout the whole audio band, 

Q. What is the purpose of the tuning and 
rnultipath indicator? 

Mr. Marantz: This oscilloscope device is 
so versatile its single trace tells many 
easily understood stor ies. It shows when 
a station is tuned exactly to the center 
of the passband. The height of the pat- 
tern shows the signal str ength. The in- 
dicator shows bow much rnultipath is 
present, making it easy to adjust the 
antenna for- best reception. It shows if 
the station is creating distortion byovcr- 
modulating. Also, technically informed 
users can check stereo separation of 
transmissions, discs and other sources. 

(J. And how soon will the model 10-B lie 
available in quantities? 

Mr. .Marantz: The Model 10-B is a labo- 
ratory instrument of extremely high 
quality which will never be mass pro- 
duced in the usual sense. However-, pro- 
duction has been stepped up fourfold and 
all back-orders are now being filled by 
Marantz franchised dealers. 




IF Passband retains 
phase linearity and sharp 
slopes at any signal 
strength for low distor- 
tion, sharp selectivity. 



Conventional mutually- 
coupled IF circuits 
change characteristics 
drastically depending on 
signal strength. 



MARANTZ MULT I PATH TUNING INDICATOR 
Station tuning is simply Multipath (Ghosts) shows 



and accurately adjusted 
by centering the trace. 



up as 'wiggles' on the 
tuning trace. Antenna is 
simply rotated until trace 
is smooth. 
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HIGH FIDELITY 

B V NORMAN EISENBERG (|£^f 5f|{0f||3 



Something Kor Nothing? A ne;il piece of 
electronic handicraft came 10 our atten- 
tion recently when David Hafler. presi- 
dent of Dwiaco. explained a new hook- 
up he has devised for obtaining a center 
channel on stereo, without usi ny a mono- 
phonic amplifier in addition to the stereo 
amplifier. Previous hookups of this son 
produced a so-called -"1. - R" signal in 
the center speaker, that is to say. the 
'"difference signal" between the left and 
r ight speakers. Haller's system, shown in 
the accompanying diagram, is the first, 
so far as we know, lo yield an "I R 
signal without using an additional am- 
plifier or even a "mixing" transformer 
for thai center speaker. 

The diagram is deceptively simple, 
inasmuch as it cannot possibly show the 
circuit analysis and mathematical think- 
ing behind it: this material, in fact, is 
included in a 17-page patent application 
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( t a u < < i rs 

unto utntm output 

A iicif tfiitti -thaimel hookup. 

that Hafler has tiled on his invention. 
Some hints for those who care to try the 
hookup: the three speaker systems used 
should be of the same efficiency: the two 
"side" speakers (regular left and right) 
must be of the same impedance: the cen- 
ter speaker should be the same, if pos- 
sible; if it is not, some loss of channel 
separation may occur. If S-ohm speakers 
l the most popular value) are used, con- 
nections sire made to the 16-ohm taps on 
the amplifier; if 4-ohm speakers are used, 
connect to the X-ohm laps. Speakers of 
Ifi-ohm rating may he connected to the 
16-ohm taps: the resultant mismatch will 
be insignificant. The hookup may be 
used with tube or transistor amplifiers 
unless the amplifier's instructions spe- 
cifically forbid linking the "common" or 
ground terminals of both channels. 

How docs it sound? On stereo ma- 
terial, we found that channel separation 
remained as good as before but there 
was a sense of a "firmer" center. And 
to a great extent, the added speaker 
frees the listener from that imaginary 
center spot: one can move across the 
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room and still be aware of the location 
of performers. On monophonic material, 
the signal became more definitely cen- 
tered than before — and without the need 
to change the amplifier control from 
stereo lo mono operation. Actually, the 
whole thing has a servo-sy stem-like as- 
pect about it in the sense that the center 
speaker responds automatically to the de- 
gree of separation in the program ma- 
terial. For those who want to go a step 
farther, and introduce deliberate control 
of the center signal. Hafler has devised 
some new circuitry — also part of his 
patent write-up- which he plans eventu- 
ally to include in Dynaco preamps and 
integrated amplifiers and which the com- 
pany will mail, on written request, to 
present Dynaco owners. 

Summer Listening. The latest portable 
radio from a high fidelity source is the 
Tandberg. which provides I'M. AM. 
short- and long-wave reception and which 
also can serve, to a degree, as a ""double- 
duty" set in or out of a car. In mobile 
use, the radio's built-in mast antenna 
may be bypassed and the set connected 
to the vehicle's external antenna. In 
either application, the set is powered 
by its own battery pack of five flashlight 
cells. A good-looking and good-sounding 
set . the new Tandberg is built around 
nine transistors and four diodes, and 
comes in a lightweight teakwood cabinet. 
For a portable, it boasts some unusual 
features, such as its fairly large (5 by 9 
inches) oval-shaped speaker: separate 
treble and bass tone controls, and jacks 
for accommodating an external record 
player or tape recorder. What impressed 
us most w ;is the "auto" sw itch that leeds 
radio signals into the set from an ex- 
ternal antenna. This hookup really im- 
proves the set's reception while you drive 
and. because it is so easy to do or undo, 
means that you can listen to this radio 
while you are on the road and later in 
your home. 

New Audiences for New Kqiiipim-nt. You 

expect to see audio equipment at audio 
shows, but it is a pleasant surprise to 
see increasing evidence of it at other 
public shows. For instance, at the recent 
International Automobile Show in New 
York City, the newest car tape systems 
were shown to thousands of visitors. The 
Metia exhibit featured a complete mock- 
up of a car dash, with the tape deck 
installed, flanked by two from doors 
which housed stereo speakers. 

At another exhibit Autostereo showed 
three new models, a low-powered and a 
higher-powered deck having been added 
to the original set announced a few 
months ago. The high-powered version 



comes in a chrome-plated case and has 
separate treble and bass tone controls. 
Curiosity over these new tape machines 
seemed to equal or surpass interest in 
the new cars themselves. Who knows? It 
may not be long before we select a new 
car for its suitability for stereo: can the 
doors supply good speaker baffling? is 
the distance between them all right for' 
separation? how about the rear area 
acoustics? and how much sound absorp- 
tion will seat covers provide? 

Again, at the annual Home Show in 
Springfield. Mass., where you can see 
everything new in domestic gear from 
power tools to swimming pools, the 
largest single exhibit was a panoply ot 
stereo components, consoles, electronic 
organs, and pianos that stretched across 
some ISO feet of floor space. Sponsored 
by Del Padre Music Shops this "show 
within a show" drew enormous crowds 
who looked at equipment, listened to it. 
and asked endless questions of a battery 
of Del Padre's men. According to Louis 
L. Del Padre, who operates three retail 
shops that bear his name as well as a 
supply organization and a wholesale 
electronic distributorship, most of the 
visitors to his exhibit were definitely new 
audiences for stereo rather than those 
who are already partly familiar with it 
from having attended the high fidelity 
shows. And among this new audience, 
Del Padre sees interest ir components 
rising. "We've participated in this show 
for three years now." he commented, 
•"and each year both our exhibit, and 
attendance at it. gel larger." Among the 
equipment we saw on display here were 
the new i.l'V antennas of JFD: an an- 
tenna rotator by Alliance: tape recorders 
by Concord and Sony Superseope and 
trie new tapes from the latter: the new 
components and consoles from both 
Fisher and Scott; consoles by Sylvania 
and Magnavox; headphones from David 
Clark: a spinet by Grand Piano Com- 
pany, and several electronic organs from 
Lowrey. Conn, Wurlitzer. and Rodger's — 
the last-named represented by a 32-pedal 
all-transistor model priced at $6,570. 
"Of course.'" Del Padre explained, "these 
are only a handful of the lines we carry, 
but the selection here is — we hope — 
representative." Actually, you couldn't 
get away from audio at this ""home 
show " — a few steps from Del Padre's 
array we ran into a bevy of Roberts 
tape recorders, displayed by a local furni- 
ture outlet: further along Hammond or- 
gans were being shown by the manufac- 
turer: and to cap it all there was a 
studio setup by WMAS-FM (94.7 mc: 
Springfield) which used, among other 
items, the Kmpire turntable. It was. for 
us. old home week at the new home 
show. 
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WHAT SCIENTIST 
IN HIS RIGHT MIND 

would turn his back on Fame and Fortune . . . 
move to Hope. Arkansas . . . and devote his life to 
building the world's most perfect speaker systems? 



PAUL W. KLIPSCH. SCIENTIST, ENGI- 
NEER, FANATIC. A man holding patents 
on everything from electronic instruments 
to the world famous KLIPSCHORN and 
Klipsch speaker systems. 

Klipsch built his first loudspeaker back 
in 1920 from earphones and a long card- 
board tube. For the next 19 years he im- 
mersed himself in the study of basic speaker 
design principles. 

By 1 939 Klipsch had finally synthesized 
the basic laws of physics into the most the- 
oretically correct loudspeaker ever de- 
signed. 

Now the job was to make the prototype. 
In Klipsch' own words, "I built her with a 
borrowed handsaw, hundreds of screws 
and plenty of elbow grease. I filled my mis- 
takes with glue and sawdust. I don't know 
how I did it. but the 
baby was air tight 
. . . and damned 
efficient f" 

But Klipsch was 
not completely sat- 
isfied. 

For 8 years he la- 
bored at perfecting 
the bass response 
(30 to 400 cps). 
Finally he got what 
he wanted... 
smooth, undis- 
torted sound and 
magnificent bass fundamentals so low and 
powerful that they could reproduce even 
the Tibia pedal tones of a huge pipe organ. 





Accurate reproduction of the important 
mid-range (400-5000 cps) underwent 
even more research and design analysis. 
Klipsch spent 15 years developing this 
mid-range horn and the tweeter (5000 to 
20,000 cps) to their present state of per- 
fection. 

CHOICE OF EXPERTS— Result of this 
23 year labor of love is the KLIPSCHORN. 
Acclaimed by audio experts as the finest 
speaker system in the world, because 
of its unique high efficiency exponential 
corner-horn design. Continually chosen 
by leading professional musicians as the 
only system which can truly recreate the 




total sound of a great symphony orchestra 
at concert hall listening levels. 

The KLIPSCHORN has the lowest dis- 
tortion and widest full power frequency 
response of any speaker system in the 
world . . . 1/10 of 1% FM distortion" 
from 30 to 20,000 cycles per second at 
over 1 1 5 decibels of sound output. It would 
take a loudspeaker 8 times larger than the 
KLIPSCHORN to 
accomplish any- 
where near the 
same sound quality. 

KLIPSCHORN is 
neither a shoe- box 
nor a clothes closet. 
It is not too small or 
too large. It is the 
optimum size forthe 
reproduction of 
music. 

KLIPSCHORN is 
not a bargain base- 
ment system. It re- 
tails from $514 to over $800. But if you 
are a music lover with a truly discrimi- 
nating ear . . . or if you seek to cultivate 
one ... the KLIPSCHORN is made for you. 
Ultimately you'll be satisfied with nothing 
less, price be hanged. 

WIDE STAGE STEREO AND THE 
HERESY— When Paul Klipsch heard ordi- 
nary two-speaker stereo, he realized it was 
painfully inadequate. He knew that to re- 
produce a live performance, the whole wall 
of the living room must come alive with 
sound. 

In his laboratory he developed Wide 
Stage Stereo. To achieve this kind of stereo 
experts have long recognized the need for 
three full range speakers . . . two located 
diagonally in the corners and one in the 
center. For a center speaker, Klipsch de- 
veloped his first non-corner speaker, the 
Heresy. 

Naturally, the 
Heresy is a Klipsch 
quality low distor- 
tion high output 
speaker. It is a 3- 
way system with 
1/10 of 1% distor- 
tion ' throughout its 
50 to 20,000 cps 
range. 

Klipsch enthusi- 
asts with space 
problems soon be- 
gan to use the 
Heresy (Model H) 





independently of its larger brother. As 
one apartment dweller said, "When I real- 
ized I couldn't use a KLIPSCHORN. I knew 
the only other 
speaker to own was 
the Heresy." 

The Heresy is 1 1 * 
x 1 5* x 21 ". Its retail 
price is $221. 

QUELLING A 
CONTROVERSY — 
For years a contro- 
versy had raged 
among speaker de- 
signers as to which 
was the best, a horn 
or an enclosure type 
speaker. Klipsch 
had proved the answer to that one with the 
KLIPSCHORN. But now he was chal- 
lenged to create an enclosure type speaker. 

He set as his goal "maximum perform- 
ance per cubic foot." The result was the 
beautiful Cornwall. Easily the finest en- 
closure speaker ever produced. 

This loudspeaker is a 3- way system with 
extremely smooth response from 30 to 
20,000 cps. The Cornwall is only 6 dbi less 
efficient than the mighty KLIPSCHORN. 
It has the lowest distortion' of any en- 
closure system available. The Cornwall 
may be purchased for $41 6. 

We sincerely hope you will listen to our 
systems and compare them with others. 
You will then know why Klipsch is ac- 
knowledged as creator of the speakers by 
which all others must be judged. 



KLIPSCH 
& ASSOCIATES 
Box 96 HF-7 
Hope. Arkansas 




K 1.1 PSCH 



Please send me complete information on the 
KLIPSCHORN, Heresy and Cornwall speaker 
systems. Also include the name of my nearest 
Klipsch Authorized Audio Expert. 

KLIPSCH & ASSOCIATES 
Box 96 HF-7 
Hope. Arkansas 

NAME 

ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



OCCUPATION 



"In Klipsch speakers all forms of distortion are minimized especially FM and AM distortion which are 
many times as objectionable as simple harmonic distortion. Technical papers available on tins subject. 
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Mcintosh Laboratory Inc., 4 Chambers St., Binghartiton, N, Y. 

FM STATION DSRECTCnY 
EXCITIIMG TEST REPORTS 

PAGE CATALOG 



Name. 
Street 
City 
State 



_2ip_ 




DON'T EMVV A IH c Into$h OWNER... 

TlP fyyiJtf/ / MC,NTOSH ONLY COSTS 
f/V S3 MORE A MONTH 

THAN A COMMON STEREO 



t 

The new Mcintosh 24 page catalog is great. 

Write for your free copy today. E3LJ V J\ 




Hltlntosh 



'JnUlnlosh laboratory. Inc., 4 Chambers St., Binghamlon, N. Y. 

circle 36 on reader-service card 
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Finely adjustable Dynamically 

counterweight balanced 

cushioned tone arm of 

in rubber Afrormosia wood 



Needle 
pivots 



Adjustable 
anti-skating 
compensator 



Calibrated stylus 
pressure scale 
with 1/4 gram 
click settings 



Integral 

device 



Lightweight 
ptug-in shell 
with extended 
finger Irft 




The tone arm system 

of Garrard's new Lab 80 
Automatic Transcription Turntable 
is a masterful combination 
of developments. ..all of them 
needed to achieve full benefit 
from the most advanced 
ultra-sensitive cartridges 





"Which cartridge 
<lo you recommend'.'"' 

"fan I use the — 
model'.'" 

"Iln» liyldlv and 
prtciseU "ill it 
track - .'" 

• Will it K et the 
lies! performance 
from the |>ick up 
select?" 

Tho.sc are certainly 
the most commonly 
asked (and misunder- 
stood) ij licvi ions tiin- 
evrniny record plaving equipment . No« 
Ihev have been resolved with the devel- 
opment of the Lab Ku tone arm sWem. 
Distinguished in appearance ,. .as well as 
performance. . .this unique lone arm is 
the ideal transport for cartridges of pio- 
fessional calibre*, including those ongi- 
nall> designed lor use with separate 
arms. Ii is built of M'rormosia. the least 
resonant of all woods, held in precision 
alignment In an aliimintim \tabili/ci 
alone its entire length. I he knurled coun- 
terweight can he (inch adjusted lo pin 
the arm in perfect dynamic halance. 

I he hnilt-in ealihraled stilus pressure 
gauge has click adjustments, each Click 
representing one-quarter of a gram. 




Il provides a precise method of setting 
the tracking force specified In the car- 
tridge manufacturer, no matter how ,i 




...10 the correct fiaction of a gram. 
Because of today's featherweight trick- 
ing, the slightest imei ference with free 
arm movement max allect the cartridge's 
performance. "I o avoid this ihe I ah Kit 
arm moves on needle pivots, sel into lin\ 
Im 1 1 hearings. Il.il arm geometiv cancels 
warp'wow: low center of gravitv elimi- 
nates sensilivitv to external jarring. 

Ihe lightweight temovaWe shell is 
compalihle with all cartridges ... most 
particularly the low mass professional 
tvpes. I lie shell slides into the arm on 




channels . . . locks into position . . . cannol 
resonate or become misaligned. 

Because of ihe ollset angle used to 
mirtimi/c Hacking error .all lone arms 
CIRCLE 103 ON READER-SERVICE CARD 



have an inherent tendency to move in- 
ward (skalel Inward the center of the 
record. I his tiny side pressure must be 
cancelled out accurately, lo peimil the 
arm lo track sensitive caHridges with- 
out disior'ion. Ihe I ah Nil accomplishes 
this with a patented adjustable anti-skat- 
ing compensator, making it possible lo 
use earlridges with the highest compli- 
ance and most delicate sp.lus assemblies. 




This toial performance tone arm sys- 
tem, plus an ingenious cueing control 
(built imo an aliloni.itic unit for the first 
timet and the other advanced features 
which distinguish the l ab 80. ate de- 
tailed, illustrated and explained in the 
Garrard .12-page C omparator Guide 
coveting ihe entire line, lor vour 
compliment arv copv . write: Garrard. 
Dept. G \-2s. Pom' Washington, N.Y. 

* ll'rj ftf.ft'ri FIXKST 
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as high fidelity sees it 



Mr. Britten and the Louth pt 



One year ago this month. Ihc first Aspen 
Award was presented to Benjamin Britten hy the 
Aspen (Colorado) Institute lor Humanistic Studies. 
Britten's acceptance speech, delivered on July 31, 
l l )(S4, is a remarkable one. worthy in every way of 
a man who is not only one of our age's most gilted 
composers but a thoughtful champion of the humani- 
ties as well. We have found ourselves re-reading this 
document more than once over the past year. All of 
it is absorbing, but perhaps wc can he forgiven 
u disproportionate interest in those passages that 
touch upon the subject of recorded music. 

Mr. Britten is not what we would call a high 
fidelity huff. For example: "It is one of the un- 
happiest results of the march of science and com- 
merce that this unique work [Bach's Si. Matthew 
Passion], at the turn of a switch, is at the mercy 
of any loud roomful of cocktail drinkers — to be 
listened to or switched off at will, without cere- 
mony or occasion." Or: "If I say the loudspeaker 
is the principal enemy of music, I don't mean that 
I am not grateful to it as a means of education or 
study, or as an evokcr of memories. But it is not 
part of true musical experience. Regarded as such, 
it is simply a substitute, and dangerous because de- 
luding. Music demands . . . some preparation, some 
effort — a journey to a special place, saving up for a 
ticket, some homework on the program perhaps, 
some clarification of the ears and sharpening of the 
instincts." 

We hope it is not simple defensiveness that 
prompts us to offer a few comments of our own, 
not so much in disagreement as in elaboration on 
Mr. Britten's views. Let us start by conceding a point 
or two. There is too much music in the air; we are 
awash in a sea of slathery submelody, most of it 
bad, nearly all of it indifferently aimed and indiffer- 
ently received. It desensitizes us and debases art. 
And we hasten to agree that recorded music is no 
substitute for the live experience; it complements, 
it docs not replace. 

But misuse of a principle docs not invalidate 
that principle. Every shiny symbol of "progress" wc 
can think of has its stained underside— the Wrights 
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flap about lor a few seconds at Kilty Hawk, and 
within a very short lime men are plopping high 
explosives on one another. We suppose there are 
people who will drink martinis over the St, Matthew 
Passion, in which case both Bach and the cocktail 
parly will suffer. But that, we submit, is one of 
the tougher essentials of la vie arihliquc. Mr. Britten 
is all in favor of people making use of music — he 
sticks up for the occasional piece, for the specific 
composition for the specific occasion. Yet to ask 
that music be made use of. and then to seek to 
limit and control and ration its use, is futile. 

We are sure that hearing Soye's llmhle in the 
little church at Aldehurgh is an excellent experience 
of that work — the one it was designed for. after all. 
But we aren't sure that listening to Noye'x f-'linhie 
in a small opera house, or even in our living room, 
is such a poor idea. It is of the nature of dramatic 
art that it creates time and place and mood for us. 
Indeed, the neurit- of Mr. Britten offers wonderful 
fodder for a more positive attitude towards the 
loudspeaker; we hate to think how much narrower 
our experience of his work would be, and how much 
shallower our understanding of those pieces we have 
been able to hear in live performance, without this 
"principal enemy of music." It is possible that, some- 
where, someone is switching the Canticles on and 
off at a cocktail party. The people who are gibber- 
ing through it arc precisely those who gibber or doze 
through it in the concert hall. Place their heads right 
here, on the block. 

As for us, we consider music at home quite a 
special thing. We set aside time for it, and for it 
alone. We take out our libretto or score if we need 
it. We ready our ears to be clarified and our in- 
stincts to be sharpened. We make our prepara- 
tion and effort, and do our homework — and then 
as concertgoers we find ourselves more appreciative, 
not less, of the very human and imperfect art of 
live performance. We trust that when and if Mr. 
Britten and Mr. Pears offer us a live performance 
of the Canticles, we will be on hand, taught by 
our phonographs to listen with keener and more 
perceptive ears. 
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by Roy Lindstrom 



A KIT CAN BE A 



Harpsichord 



JL ok i HE Kir iiuildlk who has worked his way through the elements 
of u high fidelity rig and feels that there are no worlds left to conquer, 
the uvailahility in kit form of a complementary instrument to his home 
music system should he welcome news. When that instrument is a harpsi- 
chord, his pleasure should he compounded: not only does such a kit 
afford all the familiar satisfactions associateil with do-it-yourself activity 
hut the harpsichord itself is a perfect instrument to grace the living room. 

Intimate and delicate in sound, evoking the charm of a courtly past, 
the '■modern" harpsichord has a history so ancient that its beginnings are 
shrouded in obscurity. It is known, however, that rudimentary versions 
existed as early as the fourteenth century, and a miniature in the lii-lhs 
Hams of the Due de Berry ( I 40 l J ) portrays a wing-shaped keyboard 
instrument recognizable as an early progenitor. By 1500 a second register 
was being added, and in I574 the octave string. The latter development 
is frequently attributed to the Kuckers family of Antwerp, who. over a 
period of ninety years or more, built instruments of such superb design 
that they established a tradition enduring to the present day. With the 
Flemish models as exemplars. Fnglish makers in the eighteenth century 
introduced the use of pedals and German builders produced instruments 
of very considerable size and complexity. 

The Zuckerman harpsichord shown on these pages is a simple 8- foot 
single-manual instrument, which in kit form costs $308. The 57-note key- 
board is ideal for use as a continuo instrument in the performance of 
baroque chamber works and is a delightful solo instrument. It is adequate 
for the music of such composers as Couperin. Scarlatti, and Bach, 
although a larger two-manual instrument would be preferred by most 
professional performers. Given the acoustics of the average home, the 
harpsichord produces a beautiful balance; as an amateur chamber player, 
I find particularly grateful its capacity to blend with, rather than over- 
power, the strings or winds. 

The competent handy man, with a moderate know ledge of wood- 
working should encounter no insuperable obstacles in construction (my 
kit went together in approximately 150 hours). Both the inner and outer 
cases are precut. thus eliminating the problem of ill-fitting joints. A full- 
si/.e scale drawing is included, and the instruction and maintenance man- 
ual is well written. The audio kit builder will, however, have to adjust 
to a new technical vocabulary, and I recommend that he follow Mr. 
Zuckerman*s advice to read the entire manual through before beginning 
work. Such a procedure provides a concept of the project as a whole, and 
forewarns of areas that can give trouble. String alignment, for instance, 
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This photo display shows all parts ot the Zuckerman harpsichord kit, unpacked and ready (or construction to begin. 
The dark wood is walnut outer case; both inner and outer cases are precut. The envelopes in the foreground con- 
tain hardware accessories, felts, and leather plectra. To right of keyboard can be seen coils of stringing wire. 




is of critical concern, and it is here that one should 
proceed with caution. Voicing, the cutting of the 
leather plectra, is perhaps the most exciting mo- 
ment (and the most crucial) as it is then that one 
hears the first sounds out of the harpsichord. And 
as one works down the keyboard the fun becomes 
greater, with more playable notes being added. 
Finishing the outer case is a matter of individual 
taste. The wood is veneered walnut, and you need 
do no more than apply successive coats of linseed 
oil. I used a quick-drying highly refined linseed 
oil called "G8" Lin-speed gun stock oil (sold in 
most sporting goods stores) which made a beau- 
tiful finish. A molding is suggested around the 
edges of the outer case; I myself prefer the very 
simple and attractive lines unadorned. The early 
harpsichord makers ornamented their instruments 
with ornate and intricate inlays as well as with 
elaborately detailed paintings. But the sound's the 
thing: hearing Bach and Couperin come to life on 
an instrument of one's own making is a satisfac- 
tion rare indeed. 




The inner case, made from 3 /Jinch plywood, is the first stage 
of construction. It's a good idea to place all side pieces and 
three braces loosely on top of the plywood bottom in position 
they are to occupy. This gives one a chance to check for errors 
in measurements. Be sure the two mitered corners fit accurately. 
Next step is to glue and screw boards in place. For all gluing 
operations a white glue is used. Allow half an hour for drying. 
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The soundboard, made from Italian poplar, 
is laminated in three layers. The bridge 
shown in position in the photo at left, is 
glued to top of soundboard and secured by 
screws and wooden washers from the under 
side of the soundboard, shown in illustra 
tion at the right. One main rib and three 
auxiliary ribs are glued to the underside 
of the soundboard. The rose is a tradition 
in harpsichords and is purely decorative. 
Cutout for rose shows in both photographs. 



The nut, or front bridge, is supplied in 
square section and must be "crowned." The 
nut is crowned so that the metal pin is 
touched by sounding part of string before 
the wooden crown of the nut. This can be 
done with file, plane, or sanding-block. 
Detail photo at right shows nut and pins 
in correct position on the maple pinblock. 





Keys need lead weights inserted to fall 
back after having been depressed Holes 
are drilled from side to side, and then 
plugged with lead weights. All the white 
keys require two pellets, while black 
keys need only one slug. A prick punch 
was used to tamp leads enough to gain a 
sufficient spread to hold lead in keys. 
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The fifty-seven harpsichord jacks are assembled individually from 
the various components shown in photo on the right. 1) Plastic Jack 
Body: this includes a hinged tongue, plus cutouts for lead plug 
and damper felt. 2) End Pin: 'he end pin is the bottom adjustment 
that determines the distance of the plectrum to the string, which 
in turn determines the point in the downward travel of the key at 
which the pluck occurs. 3) Spring: the spring serves to throw the 
tongue forward after the plectrum passes string on the way down. 
4) Leather Plectrum: it must be stiff enough to stand constant 
wear but pliable enough to pluck the string with "give"; tapered 
end is pulled through square hole on jack tongue and cemented in 
position with Duco cement. 5) Adjustment Screw: this screw moves 
the tongue containing the plectrum backwards or forwards, thus 
making the tone louder or softer. 6) Damper: a piece of red 
felt inserted in the slot at the top of the jack, the damper 
functions as a means of stopping the string from vibrating after 
the key is released and the jack has returned to its original 
position. 7) Tongue Felt: this prevents the tongue from clacking 
against adjustment screw. 8) Lead Plug: plug returns jack to its 
original rest position. 9) Completed Jack: Leather plectrum has 
been trimmed, and jack is ready for insertion in the jack slide. 




Completed inner case and musical parts of the harpsichord. All jacks have been inserted in the jack slide. 
The loud and soft stop works by moving jack slide slightly from side to side by means of the long brass 
bar on right side of instrument. Lute stop is worked by short brass arm on bass side of keyboard. Pin block 
is just above keyboard. This block contains tuning pins (front row). Just behind these are the front bridge 
and lute bar, which have lute felts glued into position. Last stage is to construct the walnut outer case. 
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Antidotes Tor 




measures certified to banish hiss, hum, howls, and 
other hideous sounds from your stereo rig 

by Edward F. Mclntyre 

^^ithout being fanciful, one may liken the art 
of sound reproduction to the science of metallurgy: 
the aim of both is to extract something of value from 
a baser context — pure metal from ore, clean sound 
from noise. 

While many noises are accidental — someone 
sneezes during the recording of a live program — or 
purely extraneous — a steam pipe suddenly whistles 
as you are listening to "Vissi d'arte" — noise is also 
inherent in the very processes and equipment used in 
recording and playback. The chain of events, "from 
the violinist s bow to the listener's ear." is actually a 
very complex communications system full of noise- 
inducing barriers which must be avoided, or their 
effects minimized, if an accurate replica of the orig- 
inal signal is to emerge. Engineers express the 
problem involved as a "signal-to-noise" ratio. In a 
music-reproducing system or one of its elements, 
such as an amplifier, the s/n ratio indicates how 
strong the loudest music is (at low distortion) in 
comparison with the noise inherent in the system or 
component. The relationship between signal and 
noise is expressed in decibels (db), a measurement 
of the ratio between two electrical values. When the 
loudest undistorted musical signal is at least 50 db 
louder than its inherent noise, that noise will be un- 
obtrusive — even in soft musical passages — under 
average home listening conditions. 

The most easily identifiable noise in disc reproduc- 
tion is, of course, surface noise ("record scratch"), 
resulting from microscopic irregularities in the rec- 
ord material. The shellac of the older 78-rpm records 
often held a certain amount of an abrasive intended 
to grind the steel needle down to fit the groove. 
Naturally surface noise was fairly high on such 
records, and would have sounded worse than it did 
if the pickups, amplifiers, and loudspeakers used 
twenty years ago had reproduced high frequencies 
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as well as does today s equipment. Vinylite, the sub- 
stance used for LPs, has no added abrasive and is 
intrinsically smoother than shellac. For this reason 
(as well as because of improvements in cutting tech- 
niques) the better records made today have an s n 
ratio of about 55 db — which means that surface 
noise is generally unobtrusive, or even undetectable. 

Most record noise can be traced to the playback 
equipment. If all your records suddenly begin to 
suffer from hiss, you may have a chipped or worn 
stylus or there may be a mechanical breakage in the 
vibrating system of the cartridge. If you suspect the 
latter, have the cartridge inspected by an expert. 
Again, although a pickup may not actually be 
defective, it may have too strong a resonance, pro- 
ducing a "ringing" in the highs — often associated 
with a rough, loud, "errry" scratch of a definite pitch. 
A resonance-free or at least well-damped pickup pro- 
duces a soft hiss of indeterminate pitch (turn the 
volume control way up to hear this) that indicates 
very smooth highs. Smooth, extended high-frequency 
response will not emphasize record noise as much as 
peaked or limited-band response. 

Even when both disc and pickup are fairly noise- 
free, the high end can sound "noisy" if frequency 
response is unbalanced so that the highs are being 
unduly "favored." This can happen if the pickup 
feeds into the wrong load — some ceramics, for in- 
stance, need 2 megohms or more for good bass re- 
sponse and some older amplifiers provide no more 
than 100,000 to 250,000 ohms at the ceramic input. 
Newer amplifiers do provide a correct match. On 
the other hand, a magnetic pickup connected to the 
ceramic input will sound, because of the resultant 
incorrect equalization, very sharp in the highs and 
very low in volume. Another cause of high-end im- 
balance — which would be heard on all program ma- 
terial (tapes, broadcasts, and discs) — is a defective 
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woofer thai s'.ops functioning, letting you hear only 
the mklrange and tweeter. This failure also will be 
apparent as a reduction in volume and very thin 
sound generally. Finally, the tweeter level control — 
in an otherwise perfect system — may be set too high. 

At the bass end of response, the most common 
noise from disc playback is turntable rumble. Rumble 
that is heard suddenly is rare and suggests a break- 
down in turntable or changer. More often it becomes 
evident with the installation of a new pickup, ampli- 
fier, or speaker — any or all of which have stronger 
bass responss — or with the repositioning of speakers. 
If rumble is bothersome, the best cure is a more re- 
fined turntable or changer; if one is willing to put 
up with some loss of the very lowest bass, however, 
a well-designed rumble filter (found on most current 
amplifiers) can reduce the noise considerably. 

A particularly unsettling and dangerous noise is 
the sustained howl or roar of pronounced "acoustic 
feedback." A loud note from the speakers physically 
shakes the turntable and with it the pickup and stylus, 
sending a strong noise signal through the system, 
which emerges from the speakers — only to shake the 
turntable again, and so on. to set up a self-perpetuat- 
ing, continuous, sonic explosion which may damage 
the speakers or other parts of the system. If such a 
loud howl suddenly issues from your speakers, turn 
the volume control down at once. Then try to deter- 
mine what has made your turntable vulnerable to 
being vibrated by sound from the speakers. Some 
possibilities: turntable and speakers are too close to- 
gether; the springy turntable mounting, intended to 
filter out vibration, is out of order (rubber has hard- 
ened, for instance); volume and bass controls have 
been turned higher than has ever been done previ- 
ously; the turntable has been installed in a new cab- 
inet, which has a panel that vibrates strongly in re- 
sponse to speaker sound; a speaker has been relocated 
to a spot that feeds strong vibration into the floor. 

Sustained acoustic feedback is fairly rare in sys- 
tems in which the speakers are located at some dis- 
tance from the turntable, and the turntable itself is 
installed on a fairly soft mounting. Momentary 
feedback, however, can occur even in such systems; 
triggered by a strong bass note, it sounds like a •'mud- 
dy," choking, or burbling effect as the stylus jumps 
around in the groove. The cure, again, is more ef- 
fective isolation between speaker and turntable. A 
softer turntable mounting — thick strips or even a 
full pad of rubber foam often helps. The speaker 
cabinets themselves ought to be placed on a similar 
cushion to reduce feedback effects further. 

A 

-£».nother group of noises is associated with tape. 
Tape hiss, the most common, is caused by the "grain" 
of the tape, microscopic irregularities in its magnetic 
coating. Whatever hiss is present on an original tape 
can, of course, be compounded in duplicating an- 
other tape from it. Thanks to recent improvements 
in commercial dubbing, the tape hiss characteristic 
of early prerecorded tapes is hardly a real problem 
with the latest releases. 



In general, however, the progress under way to get 
longer playing time from tape, and the use of multi- 
tracks, does accentuate the hiss problem. All other 
things being equal, as the width of the magnetic track 
on a tape is made smaller, the effective hiss level goes 
up. Fortunately, tapes with lower inherent noise are 
steadily being developed for commercial and for 
home recording use. 

A tape inherently quiet can be made hissy by many 
of the same malfunctions that raise disc noise: any- 
thing that strongly upsets the frequency balance in 
amplifier or speaker, in favor of the highs. There is 
also a potent hiss-multiplier peculiar to tape ma- 
chines: magnetization of the heads. On every ma- 
chine the heads gradually acquire a permanent mag- 
netization, usually from strong current surges that 
occur when the controls are operated. A magnetized 
head not only makes a tape sound hissy but will 
record the hiss permanently onto the tape! Thus, if 
you put on a recorded tape and it sounds more hissy 
than you remember, stop the machine, remove the 
tape to a safe distance, and demagnetize the heads 
with a head degausser. If you use your machine often, 
it is good practice to degauss the heads regularly. 

Also peculiar to tape is "modulation noise," actu- 
ally a form of flutter. As the tape rubs over the heads 
and guides, it tends to stick a little, then jump ahead, 
producing a very fast vibration that can add some 
"mushy" distortion to the sound. It seems to be 
"behind" the music, rising or falling with its volume. 
If this noise becomes excessive on your machine, ex- 
amine the tension on the tape: too high a tension, 
pulling the tape hard against the heads and guides, 
can increase the noise. Cleaning the heads and guides 
regularly, using a cloth moistened in alcohol, helps 
reduce the noise. In truth, modulation noise is mainly 
a problem of wide-range, top-grade equipment; on 
poorer machines it tends to be masked by other 
more obvious noises and distortions. 

Every user of an FM tuner knows the roaring hiss 
that comes in between stations. If a tuner is operat- 
ing properly and if it gets a strong enough signal, 
this noise is blocked out when the station comes in. 
Tuners vary as to the strength of the signal needed 
to block the noise; the sensitivity specification ex- 
presses this strength as the microvolts of signal that 
will reduce the noise by. say. 30 db, an acceptable 
figure. In favorable reception locales, almost any 
sensitivity will do, up to scores or hundreds of micro- 
volts. For more difficult, or remote, locales, higher 
sensitivity (tower number of microvolts) is needed. 

As important as tuner sensitivity in getting a strong 
enough signal is the antenna system. An indoor 
antenna — even when used with a very high-sensitivity 
tuner — can prove inadequate in many installations. 
The only way then to get more signal and less noise 
is to use an outdoor or attic-installed antenna. This 
applies even more forcibly for FM stereo, which in 
effect is a weaker signal than monophonic FM. 

An FM set may reproduce ignition noise — a fast 
popping or buzzy grinding sound — that coincides 
with the passing of a car or with a neighbor's lawn 
mower. Many FM tuners are resistant to this "im- 
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HUM IN RECORD PLAYERS 



Turntable-pickup combination is best checked out for hum with no other signal 
sources connected to amplifier. Speakers should always be connected to amplifier. 
As a safety precaution, it is recommended that before any unit is connected or 
disconnected, you turn down the amplifier volume control; shut ofj all power 
switches; remove power plugs from wall sockets. 



Cause of Hum 



Where It Develops 



Inductive hum 



Between pairs of signal cables 
from same stereo program source. 

Between AC lines and signal cables. 



Between turntable motor and pickup. 



Between amplifier and pickup. 



"Rumble hum" 



Cartridge/shell 
ground-strap 



From turntable motor through tone 
arm rest and into signal cables. 



Plastic shell. 



Metal shell. 



Inadequate ground 



Between record player and chassis 
of amplifier or preamplifier. 



Faulty shielding 



At connector or internally within 
length of cable. 



Ground loop 



Between any two points in system 
that are themselves grounded. 



Inadequate 
shielding 



In normal phono cable hookups 
(single inner conductor surrounded 
by shield). 



Comments 



Keep these pairs as close together as possible. 
Twisting them loosely and lacing them helps. 



Keep these apart and preferably running so 
that they are not parallel with each other. 



Hum increases when motor is on and pickup is 
moved across platter. Remedy is better- 
shielded motor, or pickup, or both. 



Hum lessens as record player is moved away from, 
or at different angle to amplifier, especially 
from that portion of chassis containing power 
supply. Try to keep at least ten inches distance 
between pickup and amplifier. 



Hum lessens when motor is on and pickup is 
lifted from rest. Relocating the arm rest may 
help, but actually the noise is rumble from 
the motor, rather than hum. Only cure may be 
a better turntable. 



If cartridge was supplied with grounding 
strap, it may have come loose. Metal strip 
should connect cartridge body to one of 
cartridge's negative pins. 



Just the opposite may help. If metal shell 
makes contact with metal arm, a grounding 
strap here may create a ground loop in the 
shell; try disconnecting the strap. 



Main symptom is hum, with motor off or on, that increases 
when you touch pickup shell. Neither the arm nor the 
motor should be grounded through the shield of a pickup 
signal cable. Instead, the arm or motor or both should be 
connected, via its own insulated wire, to the preamp 
chassis. One wire, from ground lug of motor to holding 
screw of tone arm and thence to chassis of amplifier, may do. 



Main symptom is hum that changes when signal 
cable is grasped tightly. Check for broken 
or poorly soldered connection between shield 
and phono plug, or for break in shield at 
some point along the cable itself. 



Although two or more points — in a system or sometimes 
on the same chassis— are nominally grounded, a difference 
in electrical potential between them may exist. A prime 
symptom of a ground loop is hum that decreases in one 
channel when the connector for the other channel is removed 
from the preamp. To check for ground loop, look for bare 
shields touching each other, or two signal grounds connected 
at pickup end, or two external grounds from same system 
(it should use only one external ground). Note: the "floating 
shield" technique (see below) often can eliminate a ground loop. 



See item above, on grounding turntable and arm via 
separate wire. As a last resort, try using a floating shield: use 
cable with two inner conductors surrounded by shield for each 
channel. Inner wires carry "hot" and "return" sides of 
signal and connect to phono plugs. Shield is not connected 
to anything at turntable end but is connected to preamp 
chassis near or at phono input receptacles. 
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HUM IN COMPONENTS 



parts, such as matching transformers — better consult 
your local service man or the set manufacturer. 



AMPLIFIERS 

Persistent hum in an amplifier or preamp 
generally requires professional servicing. A 
few hints before calling for help: hum that 
does not change when you vary the volume 
control could be caused by a bad output tube 
or transistor; by a defective filter capacitor; by 
a "leaky" power transformer; sometimes by 
incorrect dressing of wires or a faulty ground 
connection inside the chassis. Some of these 
items can be checked by the owner, especially 
if the unit was built from a kit and construction 
notes facilitate going over areas previously 
wired. With the power off, check for cold solder 
joints, loose or missing ground lug connections, 
wires incorrectly routed, and so on. 

Hum that responds to the volume control 
(and that has definitely been ruled out as 
originating in a program source) could be 
caused by a defective part or tube in the pre- 
amp, or by a tube shield that has been left off 
or is not making good contact with the chassis, 
or by a faulty ground connection (cold solder 
joint or loose lug). 

TAPE RECORDERS 

In addition to checking for ground loops be- 
tween the tape machine and the system ampli- 
fier, and the possibility of using the floating 
shield technique (see chart), check also for 
obvious defects in the tape recorder's elec- 
tronic section (as for amplifiers), and for a 
possible fault in the shielding of the playback 
head. Persistent hum requires professional 
servicing. 

TUNERS 

Repeat checks of cables, plugs, ground loops. 
If cabling faults are eliminated, then hum may 
be caused by a faulty tube or capacitor. Strong 
hum on all stations suggests a breakdown in 
the oscillator section, or even a basic design 
flaw in the set. Professional help is required, 
Hum on only one station probably is coming in 
with the signal— blame that station. 

OVER-ALL "SYSTEM HUM" 

With all program sources connected, a relatively 
faint hum may be heard that was not audible 
when only one program source was connected. 
In addition to checking again for ground loops 
as before, try reversing the power plugs of each 
unit in the system, one at a time. Finally, con- 
nect the entire system — from one point only, 
preferably the amplifier or preamp chassis — via 
an insulated wire to a good external ground: 
a water or heating pipe, the holding screw on 
a wall outlet, or conceivably a metal rod 
driven right into the earth. 



pulse noise," but if it becomes prevalent, you may 
have to use 75-ohm coaxial cable instead of the more 
familiar and cheaper twin-lead to connect the set to 
the antenna. The cable generally requires additional 



A 

-t»-siDE from noises peculiar to program sources, 
many unwanted sounds originate in an amplifier. 
Analysis and cure often take professional skill in 
trouble-shooting, in isolating the noise to one stage 
of the circuit, and in replacing defective parts. Some 
of the more common noises can be described briefly. 
A "frying" sound generally denotes a defective re- 
sistor in a grid or plate circuit. A "popping" sound 
usually is caused by a coupling capacitor that is leak- 
ing current intermittently. "Moiorboating" is a symp- 
tom of oscillation or instability, often caused by a de- 
fect in the power-supply filter section that has trig- 
gered unwanted feedback in the circuit. Often the 
cause of motorboating may be quite elusive; expert 
help is recommended. 

"Microphonics" — a ringing or bonging sound 
which may tend to build up and sustain itself — occurs 
when a tube vulnerable to this effect (usually the 
first tube in the preamplifier) is jarred or vibrated 
mechanically. You can test for a microphonic tube 
by tapping each one very lightly with a pencil — the 
offender will produce a loud bong with each tap. 
The remedy is to substitute another tube, of a type 
interchangeable with the first. There are a number 
of tubes on the market built especially to resist the 
effect. If you can't change the tube, it may be neces- 
sary to put it on vibration-resistant mountings in- 
stalled over the tube socket. 

Transistors, of course, are immune to microphon- 
ics, but a transitor, like other electronic devices, has 
a noise level of its own. In germanium transistors 
particularly, a high leakage current may produce an 
obtrusive roaring or hissing noise: leakage comes 
from overload, or from faulty manufacture. Exces- 
sive heat can also raise the noise level of a transistor. 
In general, a transistor amplifier can be as quiet, or 
as noisy, as a tube amplifier — depending, of course, 
on how each has been designed. 

Only a few noises originate in loudspeakers, and 
the occur but rarely in speakers of decent design. 
A badly torn cone produces buzzy or sandpapery 
noises. A rasping on loud notes may be caused by 
the rubbing of the voice-coil against the magnet 
structure, or against some foreign material such as 
small bits of metal that have been attracted into the 
gap between voice-coil and magnet. A rubbing voice- 
coil can also mean that the voice-coil "former" is 
misshapen or that the inner cone suspension 
("spider") is damaged. If any of these defects seems 
indicated, better gel professional help. 

First, though, you may want to make sure that a 
speaker buzz or rasp is in fact a defect in the speaker 
itself. A very similar sound can be caused by "multi- 
path distortion" on FM broadcasts, the effect of re- 
ceiving reflections of an FM signal along with the 
signal; if the same noise occurs when you play rec- 
ords or tapes, you will know that it is actually in the 
speaker. Another possible Continued on page 87 
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In the days when prima donnas were personages, 
Adelina Patti reigned over a castle in Wales— equipped with forty 
servants, a private theatre, and a cellar full of champagne. 

In the unlikely setting of the mountains of South Wales 
stands an enchanting miniature opera house— its structure 
as sound as the day it was erected, its gold and blue and 
cream interior solid and unflaking, its lighting and stage machinery in perfect 
working order. For a third successive summer it is housing a brief season by 
an amateur company (with some professional stiffening) from Neath, the nearest 
sizable town. Before the 1963 reopening the theatre's tiny orchestra pit, which 
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Ernesto Nitoliui; he played the squire. 



seals fifteen players, and the matching auditorium, 
which holds 160 at a pinch, had been tenantlcss 
and silent for forty years. 

The story of this toy, or bijou as the daintier 
Victorian writers called it, is the story also of 
Adelina Patti, Queen of Song, who in the late 
1880s built it on to Craig-y-Nos Castle, where she 
lived until her death in 1919. In the theatre there are 
two Patti portraits. One is the original curtain drop, 
marred only by a water-streak down one side; it 
shows the diva driving a chariot as Semiramidc in 
Rossini's opera. She has pretty hair and girlish, 
soulful eyes. The other, a full-length oil by one 
Steinhardt, hangs at the back of the stalls. Here she 
appears in Renaissance costume, all ruff and stom- 
acher. She trails her fingers in a jewel casket and, 
while ignoring a monster dish of assorted fruits prof- 
fered by a page, regards the beholder in a severe, 
sidelong way. The general effect is of an almost 
juvenile prcttiness. But, as we see also from many 
photographs, mouth and chin betray petulance and 
obstinacy. 

That the Patti theatre has not only survived but 
been continuously maintained in going order may 
be ascribed to the fact that Craig-y-Nos Castle 
as a whole has for most of the time been a children's 
or an old people's hospital. Whether "voluntary" or 
(as nowadays) State organs, successive governing 
bodies have had the good taste as well as the good 
sense to keep the relic as they found it, resisting 
all temptation to turn the place into, say, storage 
quarters or a county ambulance garage. 

Craig-y-Nos (Welsh for Rock of the Night) is 
a crenelated, turretcd mansion in mid-Victorian 
Ciothic. It stands a hundred or two feet up the 
side of a valley that narrows to a ravine. In the 
valley bottom are lawns, rose gardens, trout stream, 
and artificial lakes with skiffs and swans. Today 
all this is precisely as it was in Patti's day. Beyond 
and behind rise fell slopes, hanging woods, and 
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The Queen of Song: she was the chatelaine. 



crowning stretches of moorland where, on sunny 
days in late autumn, bracken flames pinkly. All is 
sublime, Byronic, and tumultuous. 

Patti first saw the Tawe valley, as the immediate 
Craig-y-Nos setting is called, when she was in her 
late thirties. One of her socialite friends with a place 
near Neath invited her to a house party and took 
her for a drive into the mountains. As soon as she 
set eyes on the Tawe country she clapped her hands 
and, like (he adorable, spoiled child Bernard Shaw 
U/iki music critic) always insisted she was, couldn't 
wait to make her home (here. When the Craig-y-Nos 
estate came on the market she bought it with a 
whoop of delight. 

A thing that pleased her especially about her 
castle was its wild seclusion. For unimportant 
people outside Patti's circle, the railway journey 
from Paddington station to Penwyllt station on the 
facing mountain slope took a full day and involved 
two changes of train. For Patti — and for Patti alone 
— the railway companies concerned contrived a 
through-route and leased her a private train. The 
saloon coach of (his train was so big that it comfort- 
ably housed one of her wedding breakfasts (her 
third, in 1899), the toast to the bride and bride- 
groom being drunk while the party were passing 
through a tunnel. Another innovation at Craig-y- 
Nos was the telephone. Transmitted orally on a 
crackling line to Ystradganlais post office five miles 
away, Patti's telegrams were taken down by clerks 
especially schooled for the purpose. Thus she was 
able, while in her mountain fastness, to keep in touch 
through her London agent with anxious impresarios 
from Milan to Moscow, Berlin to Buenos Aires. 

Craig-y-Nos and its improvements cost much 
money. For some choice spirits who arc endowed 
with plenty of it, spending money can be a pleasure. 
Patti signed stately checks with gay alacrity. As well 
as being Queen of Song, she was — and remains — 
Song's record money-getter. At her peak in the mid- 
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Eighties she earned t 100.000 on South American 
stages in a mere eighteen months. Now she did not 
invest her earnings in Craig-y-Nos to gush over the 
landscape in solitary state. She bought the Castle and 
built the little theatre on to it as much for Ernesto 
Nicolini as for hersell. 

Son of a Dinard hotel keeper. Ernest Nicolas 
had changed his name on becoming an "Italian" 
tenor. An indifferent Faust. Romeo, and Lohen- 
grin, he was compensatingly handsome in a twin- 
kling, fringe-bearded way. He first sang publicly 
with Patti, as Edgardo to her dazzling Lucia, in 
I 866. By the early 1870s he was ensconced, for all 
his musico-dramatic limitations, as her preferred 
partner on all the great operatic and concert stages 
of Europe. 

Ernesto's advent coincided with the breakup 
of Haiti's marriage to the Marquis de Caux. some- 
lime equerry to Napoleon Ml and his wife's senior 
by seventeen years. Under their ultimate separation 
agreement, prelude to divorce in the French courts. 
Patti was required to divide her fortune with him. 
De Caux's share is said to have been a million and a 
half francs. His personal income had never exceeded 
eight pounds a week. Such a settlement argues thai 
Patti was the culpable party, or. at any rate, the vul- 
nerable one. In Ernesto her bruised heart found balm. 

The hints and eloquent reticences of Victorian 
and Edwardian memorialists, as well as contem- 
porary South Wales newspaper files, suggest that he 
and she were known to be something more than 
musical colleagues as early as 1875. By the early 
months of 1877 the something more had become the 
common talk of every greenroom in Paris and the 
theme of more than one chronicler's gossip column. 

Nicolini's wife, mother of his five children, had 
obtained a legal separation and was openly denounc- 
ing her castoff husband as Patti's lover. Forbidden 
by De Caux to appear on the same stage w ith Nico- 
lini, Patti had defiantly sung Violetta to his Germont 
in a St. Petersburg i'nnmta. The result of this was a 
brawl between husband and wife in the diva's dress- 
ing room. De Caux informed Adelina what a low 
creature she was. Her infidelity, he commented, 
was a fine return for the noble title he had 
conferred upon her. "Right!" exclaimed Patti. 
"you can take your title back." Scooping up handluls 
of jewels and trinkets from her dressing table, she 
flung them in De Caux's face, shouting "Take these 
as well — in payment!" De Caux seems to have struck 
her. The dressing-room door was locked and had 
to be forced. De Caux refused to leave. The man- 
ager had him ejected from the theatre. . . 

Such, more or less, was the story as put out 
between them by writers in Le I'ixaro and another 
boulevard sheet. Patti issued a dementi so half- 
hearted that it confirmed the scandal. Separa- 
tion proceedings, settlement negotiations, and the 
divorce process dragged on for nine years. During 
this time the pair's lutoleitmm in English society 



were those of a couple whose "irregularity" bas 
been indulgently accepted. They married according 
to the Protestant rite, despite the bride's Roman 
Catholic upbringing, at Ystradganlais parish church 
in June 1886. He was fifty-two. she forty-two. But 
Nicolini had made Craig-y-Nos his home some years 
before this. 

Playing the squire, he wore gaiters, hobnobbed 
with his gamekeepers, fished the trout stream, and 
warred on nursery-reared pheasant with comical 
abandon: he would pursue luckless birds from copse 
into kiichen garden and shower the greenhouse with 
spent shot. Over Patti's contracts he watched with an 
uxorious yet ruthless eye. It was under his aegis 
that her fees rose to £1,600 a night. Often there 
was n package clause whereby promoters who had 
been conceited the Queen of Song were obliged to 
bill her tenor husband as well. 

Patti's biographer Herman Klein discreetly implies 
that "the good people of Glamorganshire." stick ers 
for les conveiwnves, did not at first take kindly 
to the Craig-y-Nos menage. He talks of "hesitancy 
on both sides." of ice that had to be broken, of 
friendly relations aimed at rather than achieved. In 
1882, however, Patti and Nicolini organized and led 
a charity concert in Swansea. A flattered South 
Wales stopped prissying and took the couple to its 




PattVs theatre, abutting the grim clock ton er. 
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The jewel box, all gold and blue and cream, 

bosom. Driving into Swansea two years later with a 
cavalcade of guests and fellow artists for a 
second charity concert, the owners of Craig-y-Nos 
found ships in the harbor dress over-all, streets bc- 
f lagged, crowds on the sidewalks, banners every- 
where proclaiming "God Bless the Queen of Song" 
and "Long Live Adclina Patti." The mayor took 
off his silk hat and bent over the diva's hand, a 
militia company presented arms, bands played. It 
was a day of sunshine, finery, and special trains. 
Victoria Rcgina herself could hardly have been 
made more welcome. 

It was during an intermission at this or some 
other charity concert that Nicolini outlined Patti's 
plan for a theatre to the building contractor who 
later did the work. Its carved frontage surmounted 
by the stauie of a young woman playing a tam- 
bourine (as Patti herself did occasionally), the Craig- 
y-Nos theatre looks as if it had been imported stone 
by stone from some gay. small Italian town. By 
comparison, the gritstone clock tower with staring 
white dials which stands alongside looks very prim, 
grim, and municipal. For two years or more the 
theatre underwent trial runs by amateurs, some of 
them Tawe valley villagers, who put on obscure 
comic operas and a black-face minstrel show. Not 
until 1891 did Patti let the world into her secret. 

For the so-called inaugural performances of that 
year, she brought in a carefully composed house 
party. There were mayors and chief constables: 
assorted dilettantes from the C'ovcnt Garden crush 
room and the drawing rooms of Park Lane; a news- 
paper owner or two; hand-picked critics of the kind 



for perhaps fifteen musicians and 160 guests. 

who never referred to Patti"s prodigious fees ex- 
cept as cachets: and Prince Henry of Battcnberg, 
whose mother-in-law was Queen Victoria. When 
Prince Henry drove in from Swansea (he had left 
his yacht anchored off The Mumbles) the entire 
domestic staff of Craig-y-Nos, forty strong, from 
head butler to third parlormaid, stood to attention 
in the forecourt; and a salute of twenty-one blanks 
was fired by a small brass cannon which in the 
ordinary way was used only to celebrate Patti's re- 
turn from foreign tours. From a sky of unflawed 
blue, sunlight fell as through a burning glass. 

In the theatre that week, Patti sang in four 
operatic excerpts: La Trav'mla, Act I; the Garden 
Scene from Faust; the Roma* and Juliet Balconv 
Scene; and Martha, Act III. She had a "tame" con- 
ductor in Luigi Arditi. composer of // limit), Bolero, 
ami other ditties loved in their day. Poking about 
backstage at Craig-y-Nos. I came upon a garden back- 
drop with roses as big as cabbages blossoming amid 
recognizably Welsh mountains. According to tradi- 
tion, this is the backdrop against which Patti sang 
Grelchen. There is also a lath-and-canvas flat with 
"practical" door and brass knob, which probablv 
formed part of Violctta's drawing room seventy-four 
years ago. 

So infatuated was Patti with her toy that she 
let Luigi Arditi, for all his lameness, talk her into 
rehearsals, an unheard of concession on the part 
of a singer whose contracts were notorious for their 
standard "no rehearsals" clause. In scores of theatres. 
Arditi had stood in for her at general rehearsals, 
singing or whistling the absent diva's lines and giving 
the other singers — who usually never glimpsed her 
until the first night — vague indications of where 
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Patti might he expected to stand, sil. move. This 
casual, not to say insolent, approach had a ruinous 
effect upon musical enscmhle and dramatic verity 
alike. What of that? People didn't expect Palti to act. 
nor were people much concerned with how anybody 
else sang in Patti's presence. Even in a production 
as complex and magniloquent as Let Huguenots. 
Adelina was, for average eyes and ears, the sole 
focus of attention. 

How she sang at the Craig-y-Nos inaugural 
may he surmised not from what was written hy 
the courtly critics on the spot hut rather from 
Cieorge Bernard Shaw. Naturally, Shaw himself — 
then writing on music for The World magazine — 
was not invited. One Mephistophcles in the pre- 
cincts, even though only an operatic one. was 
enough. About Adelina's mercenary bent, her rag- 
bag concert programs, and her incapacity to act 
any other role than that of coy. petulant, capricious 
Adelina. he hail written unsparingly. When it came 
to her voice and purely musical arts, however, the 
hatchetman of The World melted and babbled. After 
listening in London's vast Albert Hall, he wrote of 
her ". . . beautiful voice, so perfectly produced and 
controlled that its most delicate pianissimo reaches 
the utmost listener . . . magical roulades soaring to 
heavenly altitudes . . . pure, strong tone that made 
God Stive the Queen sound fresh and noble . . . 
hushed, tender notes that reconcile rows of club- 
loving cynics to Home Sweet Home. . . 

If this was how she bad sounded two and a half 
years earlier, her Craig-y-Nos inaugural perform- 
ances must have carried much the same dew. pearl, 
and diamond. As Ciretchen at her spinning wheel 
she wore chaste white. Her figure and her demeanor 
were those of a twenty-year-old. Although halfway 
through her forty-ninth year, she had not yet begun 
her decline through transposition and roulade-dock- 
ings towards the status of mezzo ballad singer. 

Alter clamorous curtain calls on the first night, 
she made off. wafting kisses as she went, through 
the prompt wing. A special stair led up to her bed- 
room suite with its vast wardrobes. (A white-haired 
lady who worked at the Castle as a sewing maid in 
Edwardian times still remembers the wardrobes 
vividly: "Every time Madame went on tour or holi- 
day, she ordered new dresses from Worth of Paris. 
Every few years, she would weed them out. But 
always there were forty or fifty. Madame was small. 
Her skirts were ground-length, thirty-six inches 
from hem to waist. From waist to nape of the neck, 
she was fourteen inches. Add twelve inches for her 
head. That made hei five-foot-two.") 

The dress she chose for her first-night party was 
in niched ivory. She carried an ostrich feather fan 
and wore one of her parures. There were so many 
of these at the Castle — composed of diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, pearls — that to inspect all of 
them and (into the bargain) Patti's tour mementos 
and inscribed photographs would have taken a fort- 
night, wrote Madame Arditi in her diary. Maestro 
Arditi. for his part, noted that 450 bottles of cham- 



pagne were drunk at the celebratory dinner. Under 
a firmament of electric lights fed by a throbbing 
generator on the grounds, Patti and Nicolini sat 
at opposite ends of the head table in the winter 
garden annex — a haven of potted palms, fountains, 
and plaster statues. 

Patti flirted her fan. threw her head hack 
laughingly, showed splendid teeth, and conversed in 
five languages. While keeping an eye on the roasts 
and the wines, and on those waiters who had been 
hired for the week, Nicolini talked of dry-flies, No. 
14 trout hooks, twelve-bore muzzle velocity, and the 
nice, imperial things that had happened to Adelina 
while touring the Americas. Had Lady Vivian (he 
asked his right-hand neighbor) heard about the pri- 
vate saloon coach in which Adelina had journeyed 
from Detroit to Sacramento, with its solid silver bath 
and its I 8-carat gold doorkey? To Baron de Renter 
on his left he promised that after dinner he would 
show him the golden crown set with diamonds and 
rubies that she had received from President Diaz 
and the clock shaped like a sedan chair and the 
diamond-studded card case and the filigree silver 
box full of rare coins given to her by other worship- 
ing and wealthy Mexicans. 

But first he must show his guests something 
else: the Craig-y-Nos billiard room with its Swiss 
orchestrion. This, too, worked by electricity; it 
played fifty operatic potpourris or concert pieces, 
including things from Meisteminger ("Of course. I 
like Wagner. Didn't 1 sing Lohengrin at Covent 
Garden'?") and Chabrier's Espana. which Adelina. 
if you asked her nicely — and often without being 
asked at all — would accompany on the castanets. 

In the theatre, the little orchestra had by this 
lime taken possession of the stage and was tuning 
up. The seats had been cleared away and the audi- 
torium-floor jacked level. Adelina. Ernesto, and their 
guests rounded off an inaugural which has no paral- 
lel in operatic history by waltzing, quadrilling. and 
schottisching deep into the small hours. 

.A-s its reopening hy the Neath amateurs has be- 
latedly proved, the Patti theatre was built to weather 
the centuries. What future did Adelina and her 
husband foresee for it? Klein lists eight productions 
at Craig-y-Nos during the Nineties. My own inquir- 
ies in South Wales, where old Patti theatre programs 
are treasured like relics of royalty, turned up evi- 
dence of eight more. A total of sixteen productions, 
most of them bracketed in triple bills, is a pathet- 
ically small yield. A good half of the productions 
in which Patti took part as a mime — possibly be- 
cause, while loving a bit of theatrical fun. she wished 
to spare her voice — were "wordless plays" on the 
lines of Wormser's L'Enfant prodigue, with orches- 
tral commentaries adapted and thrown together ad 
hoc. Among these wordless pieces were Tosco. East 
Lyme. La Dame ati.x Cornelias, and Kathleen 
Mavoumeen. 

In 1896, an ailing Continued on page 87 
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Perfection results from 
CHOICE. ..NOT CHANCE 




Since no single phono cartridge can be all things to all people, 
we earnestly recommend that you employ these individual 
criteria in selecting your personal cartridge from the broad 
Shure Stereo Dynctic group: 

YOUR EAR: First and foremost, listen. There are subtle dif- 
ferences in tonality that beggar description and are quite 
unrelated to "bare" specifications — yet add immeasurably 
to your personal listening pleasure. 

YOUR EQUIPMENT: Consider first your tone arm's range of 



tracking forces. Too, keep in mind that the cartridge ordinarily 
represents the smallest monetary investment in the system, yet 
the ultimate sound delivered depends tint on the signal re- 
produced by the cartridge . . . "skimping" here downgrades 
your entire system. 

YOUR EXCHEQUER: Shure cartridges cover the entire eco- 
nomic spectrum. And they arc ALL Shure in quality, all Shure 
in performance. Even the least costly has received copious 
critical acclaim. 



BEST SELLER 




MODEL M3D 

Where cost is the dominant factor, 
the MJD provides extremely musi- 
cal and transparent sound at a 
rock-bottom price. The original, 
famous Shure Stereo Oynetic 
Cartridge . . . with almost universal 
application. Tracks at pressures as 
low- as 3 grams, as high as (> grams. 
For any changer. Only $15.75 



MUSICAL 
BEST-BUY 




MODEL M7/N2ID 

Top-rated cartridge featuring the 
highly compliant N2ID tubular 
stylus. Because of unusually clean 
mid-range (where most music 
really "happens") it is especially 
recommended if your present sys- 
tem sounds "muddy." For 2-gram 
optimum tracking (not to be used 
over 2V2 grams). Only S17.')5 (Also, 
if you own an M3D or M7D, you 
can upgrade it for higher com- 
pliance, if tracking force does not 
exceed 2'/i grams, with the N>1D 
stylus for only 512.50.) 



ALL THE MOST 
WANTED FEATURES 




15= TRACKING, ELLIPTICAL STYLUS 

Professional performance at a 
modest price. Compares favorably 
tn the incomparable Shure V-15, 
except that it is produced under 
standard Shure quality contrnl and 
manufacturing techniques. Re- 
markable freedom from IM, llar- 
monic and tracing distortion. Will 
definitely and audibly improve the 
sound of monaural as well as 
stereo records played on any sys- 
tem (except those using the Shure 
V-15, of course.) A special value 
at $35.50. 



THE "FLOATING" 
CARTRIDGE 




M80E GARD-A-MATIC® 

WITH ELLIPTICAL STYLUS 

Bounce-proof, scratch-proof per- 
formance for Garrard Lab 80 and 
Model A70 Series automatic turn- 
tables. Especially useful for appli- 
cations where floor vibration is a 
problem. Spring-mounted in tone 
arm shell. Unique safety feature 
retracts stylus and cartridge when 
force exceeds I'/a grams . . . pre- 
vents scratching record and dam- 
aging stylus. $38.00 
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THE ULTIMATE! 




V-15 

WITH 

BI-RADIAL ELLIPTICAL STYLUS 

For the purist who wants the very 
best, regardless of price. Reduces 
tracing (pinch effect). IM and Har- 
monic distortion to unprecedented 
lows. 15° tracking. Scratch-proof, 
too. Produced under famed Shure 
Master Quality Control Program 
. . . literally hand-made and in- 
dividually tested. In a class by it- 
self for mono as well as stereo 
discs. For manual or automatic 
turntables capable of tracking at 
Vlt grams or less. $f>2.50 



"THE BEST 
PICK-UP ARM IN 
THE WORLD" 




SHURE SME 

Provides features and quality un- 
attainable in ANY other tone arm. 
Made by British craftsmen to sin- 
gularly close tolerances and stand- 
ards. Utterly accurate adjustments 
for every critical factor relating to 
perfect tracking ... it realises the 
lull potential of the cartridge and 
record. Model 3012 for 16" records 
$110.50; Model 3009 for 12" rec- 
ords $100.50 




High Fidelity Phono Cartridges . . . World Standard Wherever Sound Quality is Paramount 
Shure Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., Evanston, Illinois 
circle 43 on reader-service card 

High Fidelity Magazine 
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1 he consumer's guide 
to new and important 

high fidelity equipment 



high fidelity 



EQUIPMENT REPORTS 




THE EQUIPMENT: Crown SSX24. :i mult kneed, quar- 
ter-truck stereo/monophonic tiipe recorder consisting 
of a transport chassis and a solid-slate preamplifier — 
control center. Dimensions: transport. 19 by UWz inches; 
preamp. 19 by 7 inches. Both units fitted into carrying 
case: 20 by 19 by II inches. Price: transport and prc- 
amp. % 1,295. Various accessories and extended facilities 
available — supplied with test sample: four SS-2 preamps 
for high impedance microphone and stereo RIAA disc 
equalization, $1X0: two SS-6 line amplifiers for stereo 
headphones, $50; Model X carrying case. $59. Manu- 
facturer: International Radio and Electronics Corp.. 
1718 W. Mishawaka Rd., Elkhart, Ind. 46517. 



COMMENT: Its performance and features mark the 
Crown SS824 as a thoroughly professional tape re- 
corder that would be eqiiallj at home in the studio 
or in the installation of an advanced audiophile. It is 
big, expensive, and magnificent. It also is somewhat 
complicated — although while its numerous controls and 
input and output jacks might fa?e the novice. lhe\ Could 
be mastered by the serious amateur' and. of course, 
would be quite familiar to a professional recordist. 

The unit is one of the recent Crown SSX(H) (the SS 
denotes solid-slate electronics) series of recorders, avail- 
able with different head and circuit configurations for 
various applications. The SSX24 is supplied with three 



Equipment reports are based on laboratory measurements and listening tests. Data for the reports, 
on equipment oth»r than loudspeakers, is obtained by the United States Testing Company, Ire, of 
Hoboken, New Jersey, a completely independent organization no1 affiliated with the United States 
Government which, since 1880, has been a leader in product evaluation. Speaker reports are based 

RCDnUT (HI lt*V on controlled listening tests. Occasionally, a supplementary agency may be invited to contribute 

c ~ »* " ■ r W t I W I to the testing program. The choice of equipment to be rested rests wi'h the editors of H'GH FIDELITY. 

No report, or portion thereof, may be reproduced for any purpose or in any form wilhout written 
permission of the publisher. No reference to the United State; Te:tmg Company, inc.. m if 
seals or insignia, or to the results of its te.ts, including material published in HIGH FIDELITY 
based on such tests, may be made without writltn ptrmiLsion of United Stales Testing Co-npany, Inc. 
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Crown SS824 Tape Recorder 

Lnh Test Data 



Performance 
characteristic 

Speed accuracy, 7Vj ips 
3 J /4 ips 
I'/i ips 



Wow and flutter. 



7'/, 
1'/. 



ips 
ips 
ips 



Rewind time, 7-ineh, 1,200-ft. 
reel 

Fast-forward time, same reel 

NAB playback response, 7Vj 
ips (ref. Ampex test-tape 
No. 31321-01) I ch 
r ch 



Measurement 

0.21% slow 
0.22% slow 
0.33% slow 



0.03% and 0.05% respectively 
0.08% and 0.12% respectively 
0.18% and 0.2% respectively 



38.5 seconds 
38.5 seconds 



+ 1.5, -0.5 db, 50 cps to 15 kc 
+ 1.75, -1 db, 50 cps to 15 kc 



Record/playback response 
(ref. -10 VU recorded signal) 
7Vj ips, I ch 
r ch 
I ch 
r ch 
I ch 



3'/4 
lVt 



'PS. 



'PS. 



+ 2, -2.5 db, 45 cps to 20 kc 

2.5 db, 45 cps to 20 kc 
+ 1, -2 db, 30 cps to 1 1 kc 
+ 0.5, -2.5 db, 32 cps to 13 kc 
+ 3. -4 db, 24 cps to 6 kc (-6.5 

db at 9 kc) 
+ 2.5, -4 db, 28 cps to 5 kc 
(-6.5 db at 9 kc) 



S/N ratio (ref. 0 VU, test tape; 

playback, either ch 55 db 

record /playbock, either ch 55 db 



Sensitivity (0 VU 
recording level) 
mic input 
aux or line inputs 
phono input 



I ehr 150 «v; 
I ch: 150 mv; 
I ehr 0.4 mv; 



ch: 150 /iv 
ch: 158 mv 
ch: 0.4 mv 



Maximum output levels 
(0 VU recorded signal) 



OUTPUT JACK 
low 
low 

high & line 
high & line 



SWITCH POSITION 
tope 

tape & source 
tape 

tape & source 



I CH 
870 mv 

3 v 
2.2 v 
7.5 v 



(-10 VU recorded signal) 

low tape 290 mv 

low tape & source 1 v 

high & line tape 740 mv 

high & line tape & source 2.45 v 



R CH 
870 rr 
2.9 v 
2.3 v 
7.5 v 



290 mv 

1 v 
770 mv 
2.5 v 



THD, record/playback 

(-10 VU recorded signal) 
7Vj ips 



3'/4 ips 



1% 



ips 



IM distortion, record /playback: 
-10 VU recorded level 
-5 VU recorded level 
0 VU recorded level 

Recording level for max 
3% THD 

Accuracy, built-in VU meter! 



either ch: under 1%, 60 cps to 
4 kc; under 2%, 37 cps to 12 
kc; under 3.4%, 30 cps to 20 kc 

either ch: under 2%, 38 cps to 
4 kc; under 3% down to 30 cps; 
left ch: 4% at 12 kc; right: 
4% at 10.5 kc 

either ch: under 3%, 80 cps to 
1.2 kc; under 5%, 40 cps to 7 kc 



I ch: 2.6%; r ch: 2.5% 
I Ch: 3.1%; r ch: 3.1% 

I ch: 4.2%; r ch: 4.5% 
I eh: 6.2 VU; r eh: 5 VU 



precisely calibrated for pro- 
fessional VU measurements 
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NAB PLAYBACK FREQUENCY RESPONSE <p 71/, m 



Left Channel . 



Right Channel 



20 



Zero DB = -10 VU Recording Level on 
Ampex 31321-01 Test Tape 
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heuds for quarter-track (four-track) stereo or mono- 
phonic erase, record, and playback. The machine also 
will play older two-track tapes. Its versatility would seem 
to be limited only by the imagination or technical 
understanding of the user — the preamp for instance, 
available with RIAA phono equalization, can serve not 
only for recording and playing tapes but as a system 
control center for handling various program sources 
and feeding their signals to amplifiers and speakers. 
The machine has built-in signal mixers, and can make 
multiple recordings (sound on sound): up to four in- 
dependent signals may be recorded on a single track 
(a versatile musician thus can become a quartet). The 
mixing facility also may be used, if desired, as part of 
the preamp's general control-center functioning. Remote 
control can be added with an accessory unit. A front- 
panel control on each channel permits recording bias 
to be adjusted for best results with any tape used. 
Monitoring is possible through one's external playback 
system, or via headphones — two jacks permit direct 
plug-in of both mono and stereo headsets. The very 
large signal meters are true VU types and may be read 
during recording or playback: switches permit the meters 
to indicate signal levels as well as bias and erase voltages. 

The completely solid-state electronics of the Crown 
are built around silicon transistors, arranged as a series 
of modular circuits on plug-in boards. Fach channel has 
its own board for specific functions: microphone pre- 
amplification: VU meter driving and calibration: record- 
ing amplification; line amplification: voltage gain and 
tone control; multispeed equalization. In addition, there 
is one board for the bias oscillator, common to both 
channels, and another board that contains part of the 
power supply, also shared by both channels. This form 
of circuit design makes for a highly flexible tape system, 
which can be assembled or modified to meet different 
and specialized requirements. It also makes for a very 
high order of reliability and, at the same time, ultimate 
ease in servicing or replacement of parts, if needed. 

Front-panel electronic controls include concentric 
selector switches for output and meter: separate treble 
and bass tone controls that may be used for recording 
and playback: four input level controls: separate output 
level controls: a play-record switch that has a press-to- 
move button safety interlock and separate positions for 
reading bias and erase voltages on the meters; and the 
bias adjustments. All these controls operate separately 
and independently on each channel, and arc arranged 
symmetrically across the front panel. The equalization 
switch is common to both channels. The monophonic 
headphone jack is located between the two large knobs 
for "input 1" and "input 2": the stereo headphone jack 
is between the knobs for "input 3" and "input 4." The 
meters are illuminated during use. 

The transport of the Crown employs three motors: 
each reel has its own shaded-pole motor, and the cap- 
stan drive is powered by a hysteresis-synchronous motor 
which also operates a built-in cooling fan. The fan. in 
addition to ventilating the equipment, serves as a con- 
stant light load for the motor, so that variations in load 
during changes in the deck's operational modes are kept 
to a minimum. The Crown can take any size tape reel 
up to the standard professional lO'/i-inch types: a special 
switch sets the tension limits for "small" size reels 



iseven-inch plastic) or the larger type. A cite switch 
permits rocking the reels by hand to locate a specific 
passage during recording. Speed change, between 7'/2 and 
3-54 ips, is accomplished simply by a push-pull switch 
on the deck; the change to 1%-ips speed is more com- 
plicated, requiring the owner to add another drive-belt 
system. The transport is operated by push-button acti- 
vated relays, and controls are provided for normal- 
forward, fast-forward, rewind, and stop. Braking is 
electrical through the use of a relay and transistor cir- 
cuitry. A photoelectric sensing device automatically stops 
the transport when the tape runs out. 

The path of the tape itself, from supply to take-up 
reel, weaves through a scries of three hard plastic and 
nine metal capstans, including a swinging arm. Most of 
these are under the head cover and so are automatically 
engaged as the tape is threaded. A single switch, on the 
transport, activates both the mechanical and electronic 
portions of the system. 

Careful examination and performance tests of the 
Crown at United States Testing Company. Inc., add up 
to a superlative verdict: this is an outstanding tape re- 
corder, unsurpassed by any model yet encountered. Every 
detail of the unit's construction and circuitry is com- 
pletely professional. Tape handling is positive and gen- 
tle, and the elaborate capstan system across the deck 
can iron out virtually any wrinkle on a tape. Controls 
are all generously proportioned, operate smoothly, and 
produce their intended effects accurately and quickly. 
Measurements are shown in the accompanying charts: 
they describe, in sum, a unit that easily meets or exceeds 
its published specifications. Speed accuracy is excellent; 
distortion extremely low: signal-to-noise ratio very 
favorable; wow and flutter insignificant: response very 
wide and linear, riven these figures, impressive as they 
are, do not tell the whole story of the Crown's excel- 
lence. For instance, the response curves were taken with 
all tone controls in their "flat" positions. However, it 
is possible to use the tone controls to obtain modified 
response, as desired — say, deliberately boosted bass at 
any speed, or extended high frequency response at the 
slower speeds — because the tone control circuits provide 
accurate tonal contours and do not add distortion to the 
signal. The signal gain of the Crown is controlled by a 
"sophisticated" circuit technique that provides extremely 
sensitive and accurate control and, again, without in- 
troducing nonlinearity in the response, The circuitry that 
controls the VU meter on each channel permits full 
and accurate read-out of signal amplitudes down to the 
lowest levels. The Crown's sensitivity is really remark- 
able: the zero VU level for microphone inputs on either 
channel was only 150 microvolts. With such sensitivity, 
you would expect to "peg the meter" (cause the needle 
to be slammed over to the right and possibly damaged) at 
a signal level of 200 microvolts (0.2 millivolts), but the 
needle — while it responded with alacrity to such a 
signal — could not be damaged, and only slight adjust- 
ment of the level control was necessary to accommo- 
date the input signal to the recorder's high sensitivity. 

In use and in listening tests the Crown proved to be 
as splendid as its measurements would indicate. Copies 
of mint-fresh discs made on the machine at 7'/2-ips speed 
were indistinguishable from the originals: playing of 
prerecorded tapes was superb. The 3% -ips speed was 
virtually as good: indeed, characteristics at this speed on 
this machine were about the equal of the faster speed 
on lower-priced machines. The 1%-ips speed, w'hile ex- 
pectedly not as extended at the high end. and with 
somewhat higher distortion, still was — for that speed — 
quite good and well suited for noncritical applications 
such as background music or recording the speaking 
voice. The Crown SSS24 plainly is a machine for the 
tape enthusiast who wants one of the best and who also 
is familiar enough with recorders in this class to be able 
to operate it to full advantage (the instruction manual 
itself presumes some degree of technical background, and 
does not spell out everything for the owner). 
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THE EQUIPMENT: Kl.H-18. a stereo 'monophonic FM 
tuner supplied in a walnut cabinet. Dimensions: 
9 by 4Va hy 5'/ 2 inches. Price: $129.95. Manufacturer: 
KI.H Research & Development Corp., 30 Cross St., 
Cambridge. Mass. 02139. 

COMMENT: The Model IK tuner by KI.H is the 
smallest FM tuner yet offered, thanks to complete 
transistorization, and such innovations as miniaturized 
IF transformers. Apparently, these developments — while 
responsible for the set's stylish compactness — also can be 
credited with providing superior performance. In fact, 
size notwithstanding, the Kl.H-18 is one of the finest 
FM tuners encountered, with performance characteristics 
and a clean sound that suggest more elaborate and 
costlier equipment. 

The front panel, to begin with, is of anodized silver 
and contains a volume control combined with the power 
oi F/uN switch: a mono/stereo selector: an SCA filler 
switch: and the large direct-drive tuning dial. To the 
upper right of the tuning knob is a signal strength 
meter: at the lower right is a stereo signal indicator. 

The rear of the KLH-18 contains 300-ohm (twin- 
lead) antenna terminals, the AC line cord, and two 
pairs of stereo signal outputs. One pair, for feeding 
signals to any external amplifier or tape recorder, is not 
affected by the volume control (maximum signal is 
available at these jacks). The other pair is intended 
specifically for feeding FM signals to KLH phonographs, 
such as the Model II: these jacks are controlled by 
the front-panel volume adjustment. 

Performance tests on the KI.H- 1 8. following the 
usual alignment done on all tuners at United Stales 
lesting Company, Inc.. produced excellent results. FM 
sensitivity was extremely high at 2.5 microvolts, and the 
IHF sensitivity curve indicated that the tuner will exceed 
IHF standards hy 10 dh at an RF input of only 7 
microvolts, which should qualify it for reception in the 
most difficult of locales. Distortion was very low; in- 
deed, an outstanding feature observed in this tuner was 
the extremely slight increase in distortion when chang- 
ing from monophonie to stereo operation. All tuners 
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Lab Test Data 




Performance 
characteristic 


Measurement 


IHF sensitivity 


2.5 /iv at 98 mc; 2.5 juv at 90 mc; 
3 /iv at 106 mc 


Frequency response, mono 


+ 0.5. -1.7 db, 20 cps to 15 kc 


THD, mono 


0.6% at 400 cps; 0.67% ot 40 cps; 
0.5% ot 1 kc 


IM distortion 


0.21% 


Capture ratio 


4.5 


S/N ratio 


52 db 


Frequency response, stereo 
1 ch 
r ch 


±1.5 db, 20 cps to 15 kc 

+ 1.75. -1.5 db, 20 cps to 15 kc 


THD, stereo 
1 ch 

rch 


0.7% at 400 cps; 0.79% at 40 cps; 

0.53% at 1 kc 
0.66% at 400 cps; 0.77% at 40 cps; 

0.59% at 1 kc 


Channel separation, either 
channel 


better than 32 db at mid-frequencies; 
better than 24 db, 20 cps to 6.2 kc; 
better than 20 db above 10 kc 


19-kc pilot suppression 


-35 db 


38-kc subcarrier suppression 


-48 db 


BO 

a 
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show some increase, but in the Model !8 this increase 
w.is virtually nil. Channel separation on stereo was ex- 
cellent, and stereo response was virtually perfectly flat 
across the FM audio band, showing no appreciable 
difference from the set's mono response. Both channels, 
too. were very closely balanced. Calibration of the tuning 
dial was highly accurate. Other measured characteristics, 
shown on the accompanying chart, simply add up to a 
really first-rate tuner. 



Empire Model 9000 



THE EQUIPMENT: Empire Model 9000. a full-range, 
three-way speaker system in a cylindrical enclosure. Di- 
mensions: 29 inches high, 20 inches in diameter. Price: 
$285. Manufacturer: Empire Scientific Corp., 845 Stew- 
ait Ave.. Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 11533. 

COMMENT: The scene is a tastefully furnished living 
room. Aunt Violet, who has dropped in for tea, places 
her cup on the marble lop of a new end table that she 
has been admiring. From another part of the room, her 
hostess presses a hidden switch and music pours forth 
from the new table and its mate several feet away. Aunt 
Violet is first incredulous ( "T his is a speaker too?"), then 
pleased ("And what a speaker!"). 

So may well go Empire's new versions of the song of 
two Grenadiers. In what represents a bold and. to our 
ears and eyes, a highly successful departure from con- 
ventional speaker design. Empire — a company well 
known for its top quality disc playing equipment — has 
introduced its Grenadier speaker systems, of which the 
Model 9000 is the latest and largest. The acoustic theory 
behind this system is responsible for its unusual shape: 
the shape, in turn, has enabled its designers to fashion 
the system as a strikingly handsome piece. The enclosure 
has the look of French walnut and boasts a warm, 
satin-like finish. Its heptagonal paneling is set off by 
fluted vertical columns and complemented by a match- 
ing base and a richly figured top surface of heavy, im- 
ported marble. 

Three separate drivers, or speaker units, are employed. 
A 15-inch woofer faces downward near the bottom of 
the Cylinder and radiates into a circular, surrounding 
horn-like opening which in turn is surrounded by a cir- 
cular slot covered with a decorative grille. The dimen- 
sions of both the horn and the slot are calculated to 
aid the bass response, assist in the crossover to the mid- 
range, and of course help diffuse the sound in an even, 
circular pattern. The rear of the woofer "looks"' into a 
completely sealed chamber that is partly stuffed with 
sound-absorbent wedges, and so the system functions 
essentially as a modified "infinite baffle" — but with some 
front-horn loading. And its rounded sides are designed 
to minimize the formation of standing waves and in- 
ternal resonances. 

The midrange driver is a dome-shaped speaker about 



The Muile! 18 tuner was connected, in listening tests, 
to a KLH Model 1 1 "suitcase" phonograph system and 
then to an elaborate component system. It seemed 
eminently suited, from a listening standpoint, for both 
applications. Its ultracompacl size makes it a logical 
choice as the FM mate to something like the KLH 11; 
its clear, open sound and sensitivity to stations "all up 
and down the dial" qualify it unquestionably for use 
as a tuner in the finest of playback systems. 



Speaker System 



four inches in diameter: the tweeter is a one-inch dome. 
Both are mounted behind a heavy, brushed gold escutch- 
eon, itself a decorative, as well as an acoustic, element 
that contains "acoustic lenses" which help spread the 
sound from each. Frequency division— from woofer to 
midrange at 450 cps. and from midrange to tweeter at 
5.000 cps — is handled by an indtictive-capacitive net- 
work also housed inside the enclosure. Connections are 
made under the enclosure to binding posts marked for 
polarity. Input impedance is 8 ohms; efficiency is mod- 
erately high. 

If the Grenadier's appearance is designed to please, so 
is its sound. Response was found to be wide, smooth, 
and well-balanced. Its bass end slopes gently from about 
45 cps. but fundamental bass is evident to below 30 cps. 
No doubling occurs unless the system is driven abnor- 
mally hard. Upward from the deep bass region, response 
was found to be very smooth and uniform with negligible 
minor variations. Response extends to beyond audibility, 
with an apparent slope beginning at perhaps 13 kc. The 
dispersion pattern of the Model 9000 was among the 
widest encountered. Mid-frequency test tones were com- 
pletely audible from all around the system. This effect 
diminished only slightly and gradually as frequency was 
increased, and a 1 2 -kc tone was clearly audible very 
much off axis of the system. Response to white noise was 
smooth and fairly subdued, with no trace of hardness 
when checked from a normal listening position. 

On program material, the Grenadier acquitted itself 
admirably. Voices sounded quite natural, with no colora- 
tion evident. Orchestral music was balanced and full: 
transients came through cleanly; the organ sounded au- 
thentic. Over-all. the sonic presentation was excellent; 
the speaker did not favor one type of instrument or any 
one portion of the spectrum, and it never sounded honky 
or "boxy." About the only limitation we can imagine 
being ascribed to the Grenadier concerns its ultimate 
"projection" ability: it is not. in our opinion, a theatre- 
type or large hall system — although conceivably a group 
of these systems, driven together, could fill such an area 
if desired. But a pair of Grenadiers does a clean, au- 
thoritative job on both stereo and monophonic program 
material in a larger-than-average living room; indeed, 
for a system of its size and price class designed for 
domestic use. the Grenadier strikes us as among the best. 
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Knight Model KN-990A 
Record Changer 



THE EQUIPMENT: Knight KN-990A. a four-speed 
record changer. Chassis dimensions; 14 by 12 inches: re- 
quires 3 ''2 inches below, and 5 inches above mounting 
board. Price: $49.9?: with stereo cartridge (see below). 
S4<>.96. Optional walnut base. S3. 95: unfinished mount- 
ing board. $1.50: 45-rpni automatic spindle, $1.69. 
Manufacturer: Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., 
C hicago, III. 60680. 

COMMENT: One would imagine that a record player 
with as many features as this one- -and furnished, for 
one cent more, with a stereo cartridge of reputable 
manufacture — should be taken as a rare bargain, and 
without looking a gift-horse in the mouth. Vet, from a 
high-fidelity standpoint, even gift horses bear examina- 
tion. We are happy to report that this one stands up well 
under critical scrutiny. The KN-990A may not. under- 
standably at its price, be the equal of costlier record 
players, but it docs represent exceptionally good dollar 
value on today's market: its performance, all things 
considered, is quite respectable and well suited for a 
modest or budget-type installation. 

The ensemble may be used as an automatic changer, 
or as a manual (single-play) unit. In the former mode, it 
will handle up to fourteen 7-inch, or twelve 10- and 12- 
inch discs (these two sizes may be intermixed). Operating 
speeds are 16. 33, 45, or 78 rpm. In manual operation. 
Hie trip and changing mechanisms are completely dis- 
abled, which means that a record may be cued at any 
spot without inadvertently starling the change-cycle. 

I he I 1 -inch. I -pound 1 4 -ounce platter is made of 
aluminum and covered with a rubber pad. It is driven, 
via a rubber idler wheel, from the four-step shaft of a 
4-pole induction motor. Inasmuch as the changing mech- 
anism is driven by the platter, the recycling time during 
automatic operation depends on the turntable speed se- 
lected, and is naturally faster at 78 rpm than at the other 
speeds. At 33 rpm. the change cycle takes about 8 sec- 
onds. A spirit-level indicator is included on the metal 
base of the turntable, to facilitate installation. 

The arm is a metal tubular type, fitted with a plastic 
plug-in shell for the cartridge, and an adjustable rear 
counterbalance weight. Initially balancing the arm takes 



a little doing, because of the bearing friction in the arm's 
pivots; once balanced, however, tracking force is easily 
and accurately set by using the calibrated sliding weight 
along the body of the arm. Markings are at one-gram 
intervals from 0 to 5 grams and were found by United 
States Testing Company. Inc., to be accurate to within 
0.2 gram. Variation in tracking force, from one record 
to the next in a stack, was negligible: total variation over 
a full stack of twelve 12-inch discs was a mere 0.3 gram. 
The arm, in general, is well made, although the finger-lift 
on the shell could be longer for easier manual cuing. 

In performance tests at USTC, the pla\er had low 
wow and flutter (0.12 and 0.06 per cent respectively), and 
good speed accuracy (shown in the accompanying chart). 
Rumble, measured by the NAB standard of 1.4 centi- 
meters per second at 100 cps. was -22 dh; the strongest 
rumble frequency seemed to occur at about 13 cps. 
which was also the resonant frequency of the tone arm. 
All this means, really, is that if used in a very wide- 
range system with speakers capable of producing strong 
deep bass, some turntable noise may be audible. How- 
ever, in. a more modest system, such as would logically 
seem to be the proper context for this changer, rumble 
would be inaudible. 

Operation of the player was found to be smooth anil 
reliable. At its price, the KN-990A would be hard to 
beat, even admitting its limitations from a perfectionist 
standpoint. Not to be ignored either is the fact that for 
an additional one cent, it is supplied with one of several 
well-known and "proven" makes of stereo cartridge. The 
exact models available in this offer vary from time to 
time, and the prospective buyer is advised to consult the 
Allied catalogue, or to write to the compam for a list of 
specific cartridges offered. 

Speed Accuracy 
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are looking at the world's 



only true 



In (his unrciouched photograph, t lie 
long, black hair of the brush built imo 
llu" new Stanton ->81 is shown in action 
on a rather dusty record. Note that all 
the loose lint, fuzz and dust are kept out 
ol the groove and away from thesivlus. 
Thai's why the Longhair is the ideal 
stereo cartridge for vour ( iesualdo mad- 
rigals and Fresrobaldi toccatas. Its pro- 
tective action is completely automatic, 
every time you play the rec ord, w ithout 
extra gadgets or accessories. 

M he stem of the brush is ingeniously 
hinged on an ofF-center pivot, so (hat, 
regardless ol the stylus fort e, the bristles 
never exert a pressure greater than I 
gram and always stay the right number 
of grooves ahead of the stylus point. The 
bristles provide just the right amount 



of resistance to skating, too. 

But even without t lie brush, the 
Stanton :"><S I Longhair is todav's most 
desirable stereo cartridge. Like its 
predecessors in the Stanton Calibration 
Standard series, it is built to the unique- 
ly stringent tolerances of Stanton pro- 
fessional audio products. Its amazingly 
small size and light weight (only 5 
grains!) make it possible to take full ad- 
vantage of the new low-mass lone arms. 
And its frequency response is factory 
calibrated within 1 db from 20 to 10.000 
cps and within 2 db from 10.000 to 
20.000 cps. Available with 0.5-mil dia- 
mond (, r )81AA) or elliptical diamond 
(:">81EL) : price M9.r>0. 

For free literature, write to Stanton 
Magnetics, Inc., Plainview, L.I., N.Y. 
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Stupendous 
Stereo for the 



(iodss in Twilight 



by Conrad L. Osborne 



liirgit Nilsson and friend — for an authentic 
Go tterdiimmerung, even Grane mini appear. 



Wl 



L IIAVF STKUCKiLLI) ALONG for SOI11C 

years now with the only complete Got- 
tertUiumierung on records — London's own 
previous effort. m;ide from a broadcast 
concert performance given in Norway in 
1956 — and a struggle il has been, every 
step of the way: a once great Briinnhilde 
giving us spasmodic, if emphatic, re- 
minders of her stature in the role; a once 
suitable Siegfried making intelligence and 
musicianship count for their full, but still 
inadequate, worth; supporting artists in 
no way equal to their assignments', unin- 
spired leadership and tolerable mono- 
phonic sound. We have been grateful 
for its existence, but are even more grate- 
ful that it can now in good conscience be 
retired, never to be more than sampled 
again. 

It's been a long time in coining, but 



at last we have a complete Riim in con- 
temporary, stereophonic sound, and in 
performances that maintain a consistent, 
high level. (The Wutkure, of course, 
is RCA Victor's, and reflects a somewhat 
different sound ambience and a different 
condtictorial approach; but it will have 
competition from a London Solti ver- 
sion before too long.) When I had lis- 
tened to some of my favorite passages 
from Ihe new (h'iiierdiiiitmerunt;, I pulled 
out Dux KhehifioUI. This recording, which 
to some of us represented the big, con- 
vincing breakthrough in stereo technique, 
is now six years old; it is the beginning of 
this latter-day Ring in more than one 
sense. The first thing I noticed as I put 
it on (I hadn't played it for two years) 
was some surface noise — a reminder that 
discs are. if 1 may use the term, mortal. 



But the second thing confirmed what 1 
had suspected — that while in all essentials 
the sound of Dim Rheingold is still more 
than excellent (enough so to dovetail 
very convincingly with the later record- 
ings in the series), the sound of the new 
recording is even better. The entry of 
the gods into Valhalla is tremendously 
impressive, but not so impressive as the 
Funeral Murt'h. or the Rhine Journey. 
or indeed almost any given section of 
Giitterdihnmerting. Onward and upward. 

1 mention the sound first partly because 
it is truly magnificent in every respect — 
quality, range, balance, handling of ef- 
fects — and partly because London vir- 
tually asks us to consider it first. The 
accompanying booklet includes the li- 
bretto and translation, a synopsis, and 
some thumbnail biographies of the art- 
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ists; but pride of place is given to a 
lengthy essay by John Culshaw on the 
matter of recording philosophy — it makes 
its points about the Ring and about 
Wagner, of course, but it is essentially 
apologia. Now, this is all right. It's a 
good, interesting essay; and what with 
all the time, energy, and cash spent on 
the technical end of things, one can't 
blame London for wanting to be sure 
that we don't miss the point. 

But why, at this date, is it necessary? 
I do not see pages of analysis on the 
Ring — the music and drama speak for 
themselves. Nor do I see paragraphs on 
the philosophy behind this performance — 
it speaks for itself. Why. then, cannot 
the engineering and production be al- 
lowed to speak for themselves? There 
seems to me to be a flaw in the balance 
of things here; the sound is important, 
but damn it. it's not all that important. 
I am very happy that this and that has 
been done, and done well, but in the 
scheme of things it just doesn't matter 
much. A recording is to live with, and 
on the twentieth playing we are not going 
to be agog over the different acoustical 
ambiences of various scenes or the pres- 
ence of genuine, 100% steerhorns. We 
may be annoyed that Wolfgang Windgas- 
sen's voice has been made to sound in a 
way that it cannot sound for the Sieg- 
fried-as-Gunther scene (such effects wear 
out pretty fast), but probably even that 
will not draw our attention from the 
music and the performance. ( I do hope 
that Ring-goers yet unborn will not flock 
to their first live Giitterdiimmerung% in 
the innocent belief that they are going 
to hear this sort of thing; and I hope 
too that budding Heldentenors, who of 
course will not read Mr. Culshaw's notes, 
do not tear their vocal cords loose trying 
to sound like Mr. Windgassen-plus-funny- 
business-with-tape-speeds — but that's their 
lookout. ) 

This subject is taking inordinate space 
in this review, just as it does in London's 
booklet. My own cease-fire conditions are 
that not a word about all this creep into 
the Walkiire booklet. If the job is that 
thoroughly done, it justifies itself, I am 
sure. 

To the performance, men. It is won- 
derful. It is not Flagstad, Thorborg. 
Melchior, Schorr, and Bohnen. but it is 
the finest Giitterdiimmerung I can 
imagine in the here and now. I suppose 
I am asking for an argument when I say 
that, for me, it is the singers who count 
in Gatterdiinuneriing — but that is how I 
feel. The conductor may be Toscanini 
or Furtwangler or Wagner himself — if 
the singers don't do the job. Cotter- 
dSmmerttng falls on its face just as surely 
as Rigoletto. This Gotterdiimmerung is 
a success chiefly because it is beautifully 
cast from stem to stern. 

There is, first of all, the Briinnhilde 
of Birgit Nilsson, a truly great creation. 
It is, of course, the monumental sort of 
Briinnhilde, knowingly and feelingly 
phrased, but distinguished above all for 
its endless outpouring of heroic, beauti- 
ful, exciting sound, its close to absolute 
fulfillment of the incredible demands the 
role makes on the dramatic soprano 
voice. The upward sweep of the Pro- 
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logue duet, capped by a thrilling C; the 
cold, cutting quality of the Oath on the 
Spear; the warmth and poise of the lyric 
portions of the Immolation, and the su- 
perhuman reserve with which she sur- 
mounts its climax — all glorious. Miss 
Nilsson's understanding of the role is 
beyond question, as all who have seen 
her do it (especially recently) know, but 
it is not the intense, highly personal 
sort of understanding and projection that 
some artists have brought to it (Varnay 
is a contemporary example), nor is it the 
sort that translates well on records. No 
matter. Here is the old-fashioned, bigger- 
than-life Briinnhilde, noble and all-pow- 
erful — the only kind which can really 
make the Immolation work. A stupen- 
dous performance, the finest Nilsson has 
yet recorded. 

As Waltraute we have Christa Ludwig. 
Her voice is not the huge, solid. Gorr- 
style mezzo I happen to like in the role, 
especially at the bottom, but once she 
gets going on her narrative, she is really 
splendid, especially in her description of 
the gods awaiting doom at Valhalla 
("Des Stammes Scheite." etc.) and in the 
final pages of this scene, where her easy 
command of G, A flat, and A is used 
to fine effect. Claire Watson sounds prop- 
erly attractive and white as Gutrune — 
what a brilliant piece of musical charac- 
terization this role is, and how difficult 
for the artist to make much of an effect 
with; she is tutkrd to sound pallid and 
passive. The three Rhine Maidens are 
beautifully sung, and the Three Norns 
are most impressive, though Anita 
Valkki's high notes do not sound as full 
as I had supposed they would. 

Wolfgang Windgassen has never been 
more impressive; he meets the occasion 
with his very best effort. He does not, I 
need hardly observe again, have the 
heroic top or all the heft of voice that 
one would hear in the ideal Siegfried 
(why not gimmicked tape speeds for 
that? Wagner, I'm sure, wanted ringing 
high notes every bit as much as he 
wanted the right sound for the disguised 
hero): he is merely the best Siegfried 
of the last fifteen years. Everything here 
is clean, focused vocalism, phrased with 
real beauty, fresh-sounding and right on 
pitch, incisively declaimed. The death is 
done with great sensitivity and fine tone — 
most moving. 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau is not a real 
Heldenbariton, even of the Gunther sort, 
for the top does not sound open enough 
to match the dark, weighty sound he is 
able to get farther down. But one can't 
really complain about the sound of the 
voice, which is far better than one usually 
gets in this role, when with it goes the 
singer's extraordinary dramatic sense and 
intelligence — the opening colloquy with 
Hagen, for example, is done with remark- 
able clarity and projection of the charac- 
ter's situation. Fischer-Dieskau's oppo- 
site number here is Gottlob Frick, the 
finest Hagen of our day. I wish he had 
been recorded a few years ago, when 
the top Fs were still really good singing 
tones, but as it is, he is superb. The 
tough, insistent sound of the voice is 
just right, and his rock-steady Watch 
takes on all its potential weight and 



menace. His comprehension of the role 
and long experience in it show in many 
passages, among which the whispered 
baiting of the trap ("Triite mm Siegfried 
eitt," etc., pp. 54-55 of the Schirmer 
vocal score) is representative. 

Gustav Neidlinger is the same sort of 
Alberich he was for Rheingold and 5/<"^- 
jrh'd. which is to say exemplary. He 
really sings the role, with a light, insinu- 
ating inflection perfectly conceived for 
this apparition sequence. And the engi- 
neering is especially successful here — 
throughout the scene, but most of all at 
the end, where Alberich fades from 
Hagen's consciousness with "Sei treu! 
. . . treu!" 

Comment in e.xtenso on the Solti Ring 
will be relevant upon release of Die 
Walkiire. His work in it to date seems to 
me his best on records: his strongest qual- 
ities — crispness. lucidity, tautness — serve 
the music well, at least within the frame- 
work of what we might call "modern" 
Wagner conducting. The parts of this 
reading I do not much care for are those 
calling for massiveness or for a reflective 
quality; the Funeral Music, for example, 
seems too desperate-sounding, too harsh. 
(Indeed, the sound of the orchestra in 
general is a bit on the blarey side, which 
is clearly a characteristic of the conduc- 
tor and not a built-in tendency of the 
Vienna Philharmonic.) The gathering of 
the vassals, on the other hand, the ap- 
proach of Waltraute, and nearly the 
whole of the second act. are extremely 
exciting. In places such as these. Solti 
carries things forward, builds them, in a 
very persuasive fashion: Act 11, indeed, 
is as fine as I have ever heard — this as- 
tounding drama-of-character-within-the- 
drama moves with the force and quick- 
ness it demands. I also like the light, 
singing reading of the Rhine Journey. 
The playing of the orchestra is beyond 
praise — surely these horns are without 
parallel in the world. For the rest, let us 
wait until we have the whole thing be- 
fore us. 

Do not let my reservations on engi- 
neering exegesis leave the impression that 
the sound and stereo production are any- 
thing less than stupendous. Here, as in 
the rest of London's Ring we have so 
far heard, Mr. Culshaw and his crew 
have demonstrated that their recording 
philosophy can be made to work, 
and can produce the most satisfactory 
operatic recordings ever perpetrated in 
a studio — all appearances on paper not- 
withstanding. 

WAGNER: GotterdUmmerinig 

Birgit Nilsson (s), Briinnhilde: Claire 
Watson (s), Gutrune; Lucia Popp (s), 
Woglinde; Gwyneth Jones (s), Well- 
gunde; Aniti Valkki (s), 3rd Norn; 
Christa Ludwig (ms), Waltraute; Grace 
Hoffman (ms), 2nd Norn; Helen Watts 
(c), 1st Norn; Wolfgang Windgassen (t), 
Siegfried; Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (b), 
Gunther; Gustav Neidlinger (b), Al- 
berich; Gottlob Frick (bs), Hagen; Vi- 
enna State Opera Chorus; Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Georg Solti, cond. 

• London A 4604, Six LP. $29.88. 

• • London OSA 1604. Six SD. $35.88. 

High Fidelity Magazine 
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Mozart's Last Six from the 
Indefatigable Klemperer 
by Nathan Broder 



At the ACil- of eighty Olio Klemperer 
shows no sign of fatigue or diminution 
of enthusiasm. If anything, his perform- 
ances grow even more polished, as well as 
more self-effacing, more completely at 
the service of the composer's thought. 
My memory of his appearances goes 
rather far back, and 1 don't recall that he 
ever showed any of the signs that make 
of some celebrated conductors public 
"characters" as well as artists. One gath- 
ers that his ancient propensity for ha- 
ranguing the players during rehearsal has 
vanished. (Is there anyone who has not 
yet heard the tale of the Italian first 
oboist of a generation ago cutting short 
one of these lectures with the statement: 
"Mr. Klemps, you talka too much"?) 
Aside from his extraordinary physical 
height there is only his music making to 
talk about. It is music making of a high 
order, as the world has been far readier 
to recognize after his miraculous recovery 
froni a severe and protracted illness than 
it was before. In its quiet authority and 
freedom from eccentricity his conducting 
is something like Monteux's. At his best 
he can reach the stars, as in the over- 
whelming recording of the St. Matthew 
Passion. He is seldom far below that 
level. 

This new batch of the last six sym- 
phonies of Mozart shows Klemperer at 
his best — and at his second-best. The 
fast movements of the Haffner (coupled 
with the Linz, on 36128 or S 36128) may 
seem a shade slow to some, but they are 
not objectionably so, and the finale, while 
not precipitous, is pointed and fleet. The 
Linz strikes me as first-class throughout. 
The Philharmonia strings are especially 
lovely in the slow movement. 

In the Prague Symphony (on 36129 
or S 36129) the Allegros are lively, the 
orchestra sparkles, those telling little fig- 
ures for the bassoons come through plain- 
ly and without smudge, everything sings 
in as fine a performance and recording 
of this work as I know. On the overside 
of this same disc the E flat Symphony 
is done almost as well. In Klemperer's 
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Kleinperer: at eighty, no fatigue. 
July 1965 



hands the first movement, after its fore- 
boding Introduction, has the autumnal 
mellowness characteristic of this key in 
late Mozart. Or does the symphony only 
seem autumnal because we know that 
its composer was to die less than four 
years after he completed it'.' One of the 
most tantalizing — as well as futile — sub- 
jects for a Mozartean to speculate about 
is the kind of music the master might 
have written if he had lived as long as. 
say, Beethoven. Was it a premonition 
that accounts for the melancholy that 
suffuses this composition? Notice that 
for once in his symphonies Mozart omits 
the bright oboes here and replaces them 
with the softer clarinets. In any case, 
Klemperer conveys the full flavor of the 
work. In the Andante he maintains a 
long line by perfect dovetailing of phrases 
as they pass from one group of instru- 
ments to another. He gives the Trio of 
the Minuet just the right Landlcr-like 
effect by choosing a deliberate tempo. 
If the finale could be a bit faster, the 
pace at which it is taken permits the 
woodwinds to come out cleanly in their 
solos. 

There are also many felicities in the 
performance of the last two symphonies 
(on 361 S3 or S 36183). But here some 
slow tempos distort the spirit of the 
music. The first and last movements of 
the Ci minor lack the. drama and passion 
that are immanent in the music. This is 
not a matter of opinion. There could be 
several justifiable interpretations of molto 
allegro in 4 -4, but I do not see how 
from any point of view Klemperer's 
tempo for the first movement could be 
called a molto allegro alia hreve, which 
is what Mo/art prescribes. Similarly in 
the Jupiter. Here the Allegro vivace 
lacks vivacioiisness. The finale, on the 
other hand, goes along at a lively pace, 
but here for the only time on these three 
records there is muddiness, caused per- 
haps by the use of too many strings. 
Otherwise and everywhere else the sound 
is splendidly clear and lifelike. 

The last disc, it seems to me, is only 
second-best Klemperer. but the first two 
are warmly recommended. 



MOZART: Symphonies 

No. .15, in P. K. .1H5 ("Haffiier"): No. 
.16. in C. K. 425 ("Linz"): No. J#, in D, 
K. 504 rl'rit-!i,e"i: No. .19. in E flat. K. 
54.1: No. 4i). in C minor, K. 550: No. 
41, in C. K. 551 ("Jupiter"); Overture 
to "Die Enlfiihrutig utis tlem Seruii," K, 
)H4 (on 3f>12K). 

Philharmonia Orchestra, Otto Klemperer, 
cond. 

• Astii.i. 36128 29, 36183. Three LP. 
$-4.98 each. 

• • Ani,i i. S 36128 29, S 36183. Three 
SI). S5.98 each. 




BACH: Brandenburg Concertos, S. 
104ft- KM; Concertos for Violin 
ami Strings: in E, S. 1042: in A 
minor, V. 1041 : Concerto for Two 
Violins and Strings, in D minor, 
S. 104$ 

Susanne Lautcnbacher, Dieter Vorholz, 
violins: Mainz Chamber Orchestra, Giin- 
ler Kehr, cond. 

• Vox VBX 67. Three LP. $9.95. 

• • Vox SVBX 567. Three SD. $9.95. 

Complete Itrimiletifriirifs are now to be 
had not only in various types of instru- 
mental dress but also at various prices. 
The present set belongs somewhere near 
the bottom of the list with respect to cost, 
but far above that with respect to quality. 
It offers, in fact, enjoyable and well- 
recorded performances. The playing is 
spirited, the tempos are convincing. With- 
out taking liberties with the score, Kehr 
achieves nuance and variety, sometimes 
by simple means, as in the minuet of No. 
1, where he features the oboes in the first 
statement of a section and violins in the 
repetition. Perhaps the best performance 
is that of No. 3. Here, although there 
seems to be only one player on a part, 
the group conveys all the richness and 
loveliness of the first movement, as well 
as the animation of the finale. In be- 
tween, the unnamed harpsichordist plays 
a cadenza of satisfying length. All the 
soloists are excellent: the trumpet in No. 
2 may be a bit shrill, but it is accurate. 
The balances in this work are very good, 
even though a recorder is used. They 
are less happy in No. 5, where the right- 
i hand part of the harpsichord tends to be 
covered in the fast movements. The least 
satisfying performance is that of No. 6. 
Here, except in the slow movement, the 
violas seem to lack assurance, and do 
not project as well as their colleagues 
in the other works. 

Miss Lautcnbacher, the soloist in the 
violin concertos, is favorably known here 
for her fine performance in Localelli's 
The Art of the Violin. She plays Bach 
with a tone that is clean and live, with no 
trace of romantic smear. Her partner in 
the double concerto does not have the 
most satiny tone imaginable, but perhaps 
satin is the wrong covering for Bach's 
creations anyway. In the solo concertos 
the basses sometimes lag slightly behind, 
but what mainly prevents these perform- 
ances from offering strong competition to 
Heifetz. Menuhin. and some other availa- 
ble recordings is the rather deliberate 
tempos, which dull a good deal of the 
sparkle in the last movements. N.B. 
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BACH: Sonata for Piute, in A minor 
— Set' Tclcmann: Fantasies for 
Vlntc. 



HACII. C. P. E.: Concerto for Harpsi- 
chord. Piano, and Orchestra, in V — 
See Bach, J. C: Concerto for Piano 
and String Orchestra, So. (>. 

BACH, C. P. E.: Concerto for Piano 
and String Orchestra, in D: Sicili- 
ana — See bach, J. C: Concertos for 
Piano and String Orchestra. 



BACH. C. P. E.: Sonata for i lute, in A 
minor — See Teleniann: Fantasies 
for I lute. 



BACH, J. C: Concerto for Piano and 
String Orchestra: Op. 7, So. 5, in 
E flat; Op. I, So. I. in H: Op. t, 
No. 6, in D 

7 Bach. C. P. E.: Concerto for Piano 
and String Orchestra, in D; Sicili- 
ana 

Maria Kalamkarian. piano: Consortium 
Musicum, 

• Odi.on 80N27. I. P. S5.9K. 

• • Odi.on SIC KIIK27. SIX S6.9S. 



BACH, J. C: Concerto for Piano and 
String Orchestra, So. 6 

+ Bach. C. P. E.: Concerto for Harpsi- 
chord, Piano, and Orchestra, in I- 

tBach, W. F.: Concerto for Harpsi- 
chord and String Orchestra, in C 
minor 

Robert Vcyron-l.aeroix, piano (in the 
C. P. E, HndU. harpsichord (in the J. C. 
Bach and W. I". Bach); Huguctle 
Dreyfus, harpsichord ( in the C. P, K. 
Bach): Chamber Orchestra of the Saar, 
Karl Ristenpart, cond. 

• VVh.SIMINSlfiR XWN 19096. LP. SAM. 

• • WiiSTMiNsnut WST 17096. SD. 
$4.98. 

Johann Christian ISach introduced him- 
self to London, so to speak, with the set 
of sis clavier concertos. Opus 1, which 
were published in 1763. the year after 
he had settled there. (It should be 
noted that although Christian, unlike 
Philipp Emanuel, took to the piano like 
a duck to water, he did not specify that 
instrument for his concertos until 1770. 
when he mentioned it as an alternate on 
the title page of Opus 7.) It is easy 
to understand, from the works on this 
disc, why Mozart thought highly of Chris- 
tian, and probably learned a great deal 
from hint — though in the end he was to 
reach far beyond the emotional horizons 
of his older colleague. To the modern 
ear these works seem, in retrospect, solid 
prototypes of the classical concerto in 
its essence: in the graceful interplay of 
solo and tutti: in the "feeling"' slow 
movements which never probe to the 
point of really hurting; in the com- 
pletely keyboardish character of the 
solo part, which manages to fill up any 
number of measures with a great amount 
of activity and somewhat less significance: 
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in the brisk and untroubled finales. 
The finale of Op. I, No. 6, incidentally, 
sports one of those sets of variations 
on Hod Save the Queen which one seems 
continually to be stumbling upon: it 
doesn't sound as far out of context 
here as you might expect — at least not 
until Christian allows the pianist to 
split it asunder amid some octave leaps 
which must have caused a tremor of dis- 
may to strike even Queen Anne, to whom 
Opp. I and 7 are dedicated. 

Maria Kalamkarian is a pianist of 
complete technical security, with a driv- 
ing, vigorous, masculine approach lo 
this music. I very run. every ornament 
i.v incisive and sharp-etched: what one 
misses is a little more variety in tone, 
a little more mellowness in mood, occa- 
sionally. But by her very insistence 
she holds one's attention at times when 
the music might not. On the other hand. 
Robert Veyron-l acroix stamps his foot, 
artistically speaking, less emphatically. 
He is more yielding, both as harpsi- 
chordist and pianist, and perhaps because 
he is much less well recorded (with the 
solo instrument sounding distant and, in 
the case of the piano, rather muffled 
and indistinct), he makes a less memo- 
rable impression. 

But we must not. in considering 
Veyron-l.acroix's recording, overlook 
('. P. I". Bach. As so often seems the 
ease when one attends a gathering of 
Sebastian Bach's most famous sons, it 
is C arl Philipp Emanuel who has most 
to say to the modern listener. Though 
one has more than a lingering doubt as 
to whether he designated a piano as one 
of the solo instruments in the present 
work (Cieiringer mentions only one pi- 
ano/harpsichord work — in E flat), the 
fact remains that it is an appealing work 
and one not to be taken lightly. The 
first movement, rhythmically elaborate 
and boasting a fairly extended develop- 
ment, sets the solo instruments in grace- 
ful partnership. The second movement, 
however, is the most individual, opening 
with a dark, operatic pronouncement 
which springs from the rather melancholy 
side of Philipp Emanuel's nature occa- 
sionally revealed to us-- and which would 
seem utterly foreign to Johann Christian, 
for instance. 

The Concerto of Wilhelm Friedemann 
is quite startling in its faithfulness to 
the outlook of Johann Sebastian. The 
keyboard writing is brilliant, set in a 
concerto grosso framework which the 
composer must have absorbed into his 
bones as a boy. S.F. 



BACH, W. F.: Concerto for Harpsi- 
chord and String Orchestra, in C 
minor — See Bach, J. C: Concerto 
for Piano and String Orchestra, 
So. 6. 



BACH FAMILY: Organ Music 

Carl Weinrich, organ. 

• RCA Victok LM 2793. LP. $4.98. 

• • RCA Victor LSC 2793. SD. $5.98. 

Here is organ music by the great Sebas- 
tian himself as well as bv his sons 
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ML 6131/MS 6731*/MQ 722t 



Fai^rite Melodies of Liszt 



FTiitfpe Enlremonl/Rjinq 



ML 6123/MS 6723* 



— , ORMANDY CONDUCTS 
-£i RAVEL and DEBUSSY 
RAMtODIE ZSPAONOLE NOCTUttNn DANSr 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY WOMEN? CHOIR 
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Piano C«nc*rtc fte, 21 In C MU>Ork.467 
Plana Cenearta Na. 24 In C Minor h. 49 1 

Robert CjLudefus George Szefl 

Cleveland Ore He lira 



ML 6095/MS 6695* 
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BERNSIHN CONDUCTS 
SHOSTAKOVICH 
LENINGRAD SYMPHONY NO? 
NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC 



Dmitri Shostakovich paints a vivid picture of the Ger- 
man siege of Leningrad in his monumental Seventh Sym- 
phony. Historically and aesthetically, this work is unique. 
No other composer has ever successfully depicted a still- 
raging war, and no other composer has ever described 
a future victory in music with such power and conviction. 

Columbia Records is proud to offer the only stereo 
version of this masterpiece, performed by Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic. We are 
sure you will find it as brilliant as other Bernstein- 
Shostakovich collaborations— the Fifth Symphony, called 
Bernstein's "finest disc to date" ( HiFi/Stereo Review ), Piano Concerto No. 1 (with Andre Previn as 
piano soloist) and Piano Concerto No. 2 (with Bernstein as both conductor and pianist). 

Shostakovich's "Leningrad" Symphony is regarded as one of the greatest symphonic tours de force 
of our time. We are sure you will agree that the new Columbia Masterworks recording is one of the 
most stirring albums you have ever heard, for it represents Bernstein and the Philharmonic at 
their collective best. LEONARD BERNSTEIN / THE SOUND OF GENIUS ON COLUMBIA RECORDS g 




MJL J22i"m;s 7?2S<*'eo C* 2-Rcco-a Sell 



I'hilipp Emanuel and Wilhehn Eiicde- 
mann, his second cousin Johann Bern- 
hard, his firsl wife's father Johann 
Michael, and her uncle Johann Chrisloph. 
There is something of interest by each. 
Among the pieces by Phil i pp Kniiinuel 
is an Adagio in D minor, a poetic reverie. 
Wilhelm Friedemann is represented hv 
two imaginative short fugal pieces and 
a big. cheerful, skillfully made Fugue in 
F, Of Johann Bernhard there is a rather 
elegant set of variations on a chorale. 
Johann Chrisloph supplies a sturdy fugue 
on a chromatically descending subject 
and a fine chorale prelude with an effec- 
tive pedalpoinl at the end. And finally 
we have the great setting of Am Wmsvr- 
f I flaxen Babylon by the master organ 
composer of them all. 

Mr. Weinrich. at the organ of the 
General Theological Seminary in New 
York, shows his usual steadiness and 
command of the instrument. He varies 
the registration according to the style of 
the music, in a Sonata by Philipp 
Emanuel, for example, stressing the 
sharp and sudden contrasts in the finale. 
Excellent sound in both versions. JM.B. 

BARTOK: The Wooden Prince 

Budapest Philharmonic Society Orchestra. 
Janos Ferencsik. cond. 

• <<K u ilos I PX I 164. |.p. S4.9X. 

Superlatively fine recording and first- 
class performance fail to conceal the 
fact that this ballet of the war years 
1914-17 is a second-rate work :ind one of 
the least interesting in Barlok's ormre. It 
sounds as if it had been written by some 
very skillful but completely uninspired 
German academician who knew a lot 
about Mahler and Strauss and e\cn a 
little about Hart ok; it is not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath, for example, 
with Duke HI uebetirils t'uxtie. Hartok's 
opera written earlier (19111 to a libretto 
h\ Belli Bui us/, who also proxided the 
scenario here. The subject — a rather 
empty-headed fairy tale — mas ha\c in- 
hibited the composer's flow of musical 
ideas. At any rate something did. A.F. 

BEETHOVEN: Trim for Piano and 
Strings 

(>l>. I: No. I. in flat: Yo. 2. in O: No. 
J, in C minor: 14 VnriuiittMi on tin tirlgi- 
nul Theme, in li flat. Op. 44: 10 i'nriti- 
tions on "tell bin tier Schneider Ktiktitlli." 
in C. Op. 12 hi: No. 9, in E flat. Op. 
pastli, (153). 

Mannheimer Trio. 

• Vox VBX 53. Three LP. S9.9X. 

• • Vox SVBX 553. Three SIX $9.98. 

This is Vol. 1 in Vox's integral recording 
of the complete Beethoven Piano Trios: 
Vol. 2 was reviewed in these pages last 
November. Once again. 1 must say that 
while the performances are thoroughly 
competent, they are also rather hard, 
grimly efficient, and stolid. One finds 
the metronomic quality so prevalent in 
run-of-the-mill Central-European music 
making; likewise, the nasal, vibratoless 
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raspiness and constricted dynamic scheme 
of the string playing. Moreover, the tem- 
pos are on the slow side and every first- 
movement exposition repeat is observed, 
with the result that the Op. t trios, 
usually occupying a single disc-side, here 
take a side and a quarter — and since 
Vox persists in its dubious practice of 
presenting these multiple-record sets in 
automatic sequence, only the Op. 1. No. 
2, is complete on a single disc. (It is 
divided between Sides three and four 
with the Kakailn l iuiaihiii.s rounding out 
the second of those two sides.) H.G. 



BERLIOZ: Symphonic fantastii/ne, 
Op. 14 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Herbert 
von Karajan, cond. 

• 1)1 1 t st ill Gkammoimion l.PM 1X964 
LP. $5.VX. 

• • Di i ts< in: Ghammoimion SI.PM 
13X964. SD. $5.9*. 

As no advocate of "standard readings," 
I find it satisfying that this perform- 
ance — whether one chooses to call it 
highly individual or merely eccentric — 
is decidedly one of a kind, karajan has 
the personal force (and it projects 
even in recording) to capture interest 
and cany attention, even if one's curi- 
osity is merely piqued as to what he is 
going to do next. Some will call this 
Syiiiptumie fiuttt&tique the best they 
know; others (probably the majority) 
will regard it as more a monument to 
the conductor than to the composer. I 
am sine that Berlioz ne\er dreamed of 
his music being played with this degree 
of freedom. What karajan brings us is 
the major French symphony of the 
nineteenth century dramatically tran- 
scribed in performance to conform to a 
thoroughly Austro-German theatrical 
schema. 

karajan attempts ;i performance with 
absolute flexibility of line. The whole 
tempo scheme is personal and highly 
unconventional. The fastest of the fast 
passages probably exceed those of any 
other recorded version, and some of the 
slow pages would appear to be similarly 
unparalleled in current catalogues. (One 
advantage of this pacing is that it puts 
the final three movements on a single 
side.) Some of the effects — the whip- 
lash chords, the ringing bells (real bells, 
it seems, and big ones) — and the ethereal 
textures are quite without match, thanks 
in part to the high quality of the DGG 
recording. 

It's an exciting reading. What I am 
unsure about is how many times 1 
should like to hear it. If you are look- 
ing for a wholly fresh approach to the 
Symphonic, you may well relish this ver- 
sion. If you prefer a more orthodox edi- 
tion which still escapes dullness, the 
Munch set has much in its favor. R.C.M. 




BLOCII: Scherzo f,n>tastit/ne 
1 Khachaturian: Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, in D flat 

Lorin Hollander, piano: Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Andre Previn. cond. 

• R( A Virion I.M 2S0I. I.P. $4.98. 

• • RCA VtcroK I.SC 2X01. SD. S5.9X. 

Although nominally merely a filler for 
the longer khachaturian work, the Bloch 
piece which here receives its first record- 
ing manages to sa\ considerably more 
than the Concerto. Written in 1948. the 
Selierzo ftmtustique has many of the 
jagged dissonances and virile qualities 
of Bloch's writing in the early Twenties. 
It is fiercely virtuosic and thus ideally 
suited to the percussive, tigerish Mr. 
Hollander. 

In the khachaturian performance the 
deliberate inflections and pseudo-contem- 
plation bear more striking similarity to 
the old Kapell Koussevitzky recording 
than to the decidedly light-footed ac- 
count of Lev Oborin (to whom the work 
was dedicated) with the composer con- 
ducting. (That disc was once available 
briefly on Westminster. ) Without that 
authentic "swirl." the lush orchestra- 
tion anil compositional cliches suggest 
musical comedy a la Broadway. Mr. 
Previn is no stranger to that genre, of 
course, but his conducting here (and in 
the recent Rachmaninoff concerto disc 
with Pennario) shows him to be per- 
fectly at home with serious material. 
Hollander's work is also first-rate techni- 
cally. ;.nd — aside from my reservation 
concerning tempos — 1 find the perform- 
ance excellent. 

The engineering is of almost terrifying 
excellence. The acoustic is ultraspacious. 
the definition superbly natural, and the 
impact (of the percussion especially I 
shatteringly realistic. H.G. 

BRAHMS: Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra. So. 2. in li flat. Op. KS 

Eugene Islumin, piano: Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Eugene Ormandv, cond. 

• Coiimiiia Ml. 6115. LP. S4.9X. 

• • Columbia MS 6715. SD. 55.98. 

Serkin and Ormandv have recorded this 
Concerto together so many times that it 
is almost strange to find one appearing 
in the work without the other. But as 
Istomin was one of Serkin's pupils, a 
kind of direct lineage is established. In 
any case the present performance has 
splendid eloquence. Istomin is a more 
gracious player than Serkin: he strives 
for the lyricism implicit in the score 
whereas Serkin imposed weight and ten- 
sion. While Istomin is a romantic pianist 
who uses far more rubato than. say. 
Fleisher did. he is scarcely less concerned 
with structure. He brings a marvelously 
lucid coloration to his tone, and his ex- 
emplary fluidity of technique allows him 
to clear all the hurdles without chopping 
the line or thickening the sonority. Or- 
mandy supports beautifully with a rich- 
textured, creamy smooth orchestral 
framework. 

The recorded sound is unusual. For 
once the "Symphony for Piano and Or- 
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chestra" dictum is scrupulously followed 
hy a balance which places the so'.o in- 
strument well hack in the orchestration. 
It is a pleasantly musical effect enhanced 
hy the very live "top" on the reproduc- 
tion and hy the prominent emergence 
of important woodwind detail from the 
total mass of sonority. 

There arc too many excellent Brahms 
B flats to allow for a clear-cut prefer- 
ence, but the present one is well up 
among the best contenders. H.G. 



BRITTEN: Part Songs 

I'ive Flower Souks: I Ltn'tl a Law: Lift 
Hoy: Chorale: A Shepherds Carol: The 
liallml of Utile Mmgntvv ami the Lady 
Human!: Choral Dames from "(Hori- 
ana": Old A brain lirown; Oliver Crom- 
well. 

Elizabethan Singers: Wilfrid Parry, pi- 
ano; Louis Halsey. cond. 

• Akco RG 424. I.P. S4.9K. 

• • AKao 7.RG 5424. SD. S4.9K. 

Quite likely Britten was born with a 
feeling for chorus: for the graceful set- 
ting of words and for the creation of a 
wide and wonderful range of beautiful 
sounds from the combination of voice 
against voice and v )ices with instruments. 
Certainly no living composer can ap- 
proach Britten in the variety and wonder 
of his choral writing: no Englishman 
since Purcell has set his own language 
so well. 

This record covers two decades in Brit- 
ten's career, from some early, jogging, 
folklike pieces of 1934 to the rich and 
wondrous choral dances in the 1953 
Gloriana, certainly the finest moments in 
the opera. Midway there comes one of 
the most wonderful pieces of them all. a 
sardonic, icy. and somewhat mischievous 
treatment of one of those bloodstained 
old English ballads. Utile Musgrave. 
(The text is the same in most respects 
as the Child ballad Matt* Groves, which 
Joan Bae/ sings so well.) 

Some of the songs are simple chorda! 
pieces (like the W. H. Auden Chorale) 
in which one just floats in a wash of 
lovely harmony: others are intricate and 
tricky (like the canonic Old Ahram 
lirown and the madrigalesque textures 
in some of the Oioriaim pieces). All are 
of a beauty almost beyond description. 

The singing is of like quality, although 
there are a few moments in which, curi- 
ously enough, the diction is less than 
exemplary. The recording is remarkable 
in the way it preserves the intimacy of 
the performances and the music itself. 
A most pleasurable record. A.R. 



BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 4, hi E 
flat ("Romantic") 

I'hilharmonia Orchestra. Otto Klemperer, 
cond. 

• ANCiH. 36245. LP. S4.9S. 

• • Anoki. S 36245. SD. S5.98. 

Economic interpretations of taste should 
not be overdone, but it seems fairly obvi- 
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ous that the popularity of the Bruckner 
symphonies in the record market has 
been retarded by the fact that a sym- 
phony by Bruckner costs twice as much 
as a symphony by almost anybody else. 
(The obvious exception, naturally, is 
Mahler, and here one notes that the most 
popular symphonies are the Eirst and 
Fourth, both of which will fit on a con- 
ventional long-play disc.) With improved 
techniques for stereo mastering, it is now- 
practical to get about an hour of music 
on two surfaces. Thus this Klemperer 
performance, which runs 60' 48". is con- 
tained on a single disc, while the com- 
peting Walter album, with a playing time 
only a fraction over five minutes more, 
is a two-record set containing a fourth- 
side filler. (Comparisons remain interest- 
ing. Klemperer "s pace is a good deal 
faster than Walter's in every movement 
exeept the Scherzo, where Walter speeds 
up and he slows down, making it I I' 43" 
to 10' 58" in favor of the British.) 

This is the second time that Klem- 
perer has recorded this music. His ear- 
lier version (still available on Vox) is 
also a single record, but this was easily 
managed with an older recording of dis- 
tinct sonic limitations. The new version 
is exceptionally well recorded: in fact, 
for weight of tone and presence it often 
surpasses the Walter set which has pre- 
viously served as our standard of achieve- 
ment. 

The original text of this Symphony 
would be that of 1874. but Bruckner re- 
vised the work for its first performance 
and it is this version (of 1878-80) which 
Klemperer uses, in a critical edition of 
1953 by Leopold Nowak. The Romantic 
symphony can be romantic in the con- 
ventional sense, and it is that quality 
which Walter stresses. Klemperer. al- 
though not indifferent to the warmth of 
the music, is plainly out for something 



more. Even in the "hunting" Scherzo 
there is power and majesty: elsewhere 
the sentimental quality of the more 
overtly romantic material is counter- 
balanced by the "Khein.vold harmonic 
breadths" and "Giitteriliimtnerung cli- 
maxes" which Tovey found in this mu- 
sic. If you want your Bruckner with 
rugged strength. Klemperer is your man. 
And if you don't know this Symphony, 
here is a glorious way to add it to your 
collection for no more than the price of 
many a lesser work. R.C.M. 

CHARPENTIER: "Music for Port- 
Royal" 

Andre Vessieres, bass: Instrumental and 
Vocal Ensemble, Roger Blanchard. cond. 

• NoMSlvil H 1040. LP. $2.50 

• •NoNisLcn H 71040. SD. $2.50. 

The music of Marc-Antoinc Charpentier, 
thanks to the work of scholars and per- 
formers, is steadily impressing an in- 
creasing number of connoisseurs with 
its unusual melange of positive attributes: 
elegance and poise, sincerity and fervor, 
melodic beauty which emerges as clearly 
from rich textures as from those of 
slighter body. It was typical of the com- 
poser that he should associate with the 
musical life of the Cistercian nunnery 
at Port-Royal, where simplicity in life 
and in devotion were the prevailing 
ideas. As Vivaldi scribbled in the names 
of his orphan girls of the Ospedale della 
Pieta whenever he wrote them a psalm 
or a Magnificat, so Charpentier added 
the names of Port-Royal nuns to the 
motets, canticles, and Holy Week music 
that we now find recorded on this disc. 
The one exception here is his dignified 
setting of the First Tenebrae Lesson for 
Holy Wednesday, which was intended 
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for performance at the Sainte-Chapelle 
in Paris. 

Andre Vessieres is the velvety toned 
bass soloist in this program, standing 
out effortlessly from a shimmering back- 
ground of strings and woodwind. The 
unnamed sopranos and alto who play 
the part of the "singing nuns" offer less 
balm for the sensitive ear. for they some- 
times tend towards the edgy and the 
shrill. True, they can be softened down 
a little by cutting the treble, but in gen- 
eral they sound less musicianly than 
Vessieres. whose genercus grasp of a 
melodic phrase compels attention and 
applause. 

The relative simplicity of the music 
is reflected in its scoring: the Magnificat, 
Third Tenebrae Lesson for Holy Wednes- 
day, anil "Ave regliw tiwloriim" call for 
nothing more than a plain continuo ac- 
companiment. Harpsichord is used here, 
though organ would surely have been 
preferable, bearing in mind the asso- 
ciations with the nunnery. "Quant 
ptikhrti es" enjoys the luxury of two 
flutes as well as the continuo, and the 
performance is excellent, D.S. 



FALLA: El Sombrero de tres picos 

Victoria de los Angeles, soprano: Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, Rafael Friihbeck de 
Burgos, cond. 

• Angel 36235. LP. $4.98. 

• • Angel S 36235. SD. $5.98. 

Spanish music when played by a French, 
Italian, or Spanish conductor has one 
character. When played by a German, 
Russian, or American it has another. 
Rafael Friihbeck is a German, reared in 
Spain, but educated in large part in 
Munich. Here he is leading an Fnglish 
orchestra. Victoria de los Angeles is. 
of course, Spanish, and the sounds of 
castanets and cries of ole come from 
the corps of the Teatro del Liceo, Bar- 
celona. (The latter effects, heard only 
at the very beginning of the record, were 
made "on location" and spliced into the 
orchestral performance taped in London.) 

Friihbeck's performance is theatrical, 
paced to stage action and dancing rather 
than to the concert room. It is always 
calculated, sometimes giving the impres- 
sion of being overly deliberate, and al- 
though very effective, it never seems 
ready to cut loose with spontaneous fire 
and drive. Miss de los Angeles, as ever, 
sings with great sensitivity and vocal 
beauty. She is well recorded with the 
proper distance for the special effect 
Falla desired, yet with no loss of im- 
mediacy. The orchestral sound is very 
full and rich. 

The sum, therefore, is a good record, 
but quite a different one from the two 
Ansermet versions. The original Geneva 
production is a real buy on Richmond, 
the stereo remake on London (with 
Teresa Berganza) is a considerably 
warmer performance than the Angel 
both in sound and style. The Franco- 
Swiss conductor and orchestra have a 
more Latin quality, textures are more 
open, colors brighter and brassier with 
less fat in the bass, and tempos are 
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quicker — designed for the ear rather 
than the foot. I find merit in the ap- 
proach of both conductors, but if I 
had to choose between them my prefer- 
ence would be the Ansermet. R.C.M. 



HAYDN: Divertimentos for liar y ton, 
Viola, and Cello: No. 45. in D: So. 
40. In G: No. 60. in A; No. 64, in 
D; No. Hi, in D 

Salzburger Baryton Trio. 

• NoNfcSUCH H 1049. LP. S2.50. 

• • Nonksucii H 71049. SD. $2.50. 

The baryton, an instrument of mixed 
breed, had a brief existence between the 
end of the seventeenth century and the 
final quarter of the eighteenth. An out- 
growth of the bass viola da gamba. the 
baryton never was fully standardized, 
but generally provided six or more strings 
played with a bow on a fretted finger- 
board plus a group of auxiliary strings 
which either resonated sympathetically 
or were plucked. Dr. Burney regarded it 
as an "ungrateful" instrument, and well 
he might. We remember it solely because 
Haydn composed about 175 works for 
baryton in various ensemble groups — no 
doubt because Prince Nicholas Esterhazy 
delighted in playing the beastly thing. 

Why anyone today should take the 
trouble to master so unwieldy an in- 
strument is beyond my calculation, but 
Herr Karl-Maria Schwamberger has. and 
as a result we can listen to this sampling 
of baryton music from the great Joseph. 
The period of these works is 1767-72, 
Haydn's years of early maturity. Diver- 
timento is the right word to describe 
these compositions. The material is light 
and is not developed at any length. (The 
more serious moments may prove to 
be the reworked material such as the 
Allegro of No. 64. which comes from the 
slow movement of the earlier Symphony 
No. 30.) The baryton is a center-stage 
soloist with accompanists rather than 
collaborators. 

Since some of the material is quite 
charming and the baryton is a fantastic- 
sounding contraption (which here ap- 
pears to be exceedingly well played and 
well recorded), the disc has a genuine 
curiosity value. But you may find that 
it has not much more. R.C.M. 



KHACHATURIAN: Concerto for Pi- 
ano and Orchestra, in D flat — See 
Bloch: Scherzo faniastiqne. 



KHACHATURIAN: Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra 

Henryk Szeryng, violin: London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Antal Dorati, cond. 

• Mercury MG 50393. LP. $4.98. 

• • Mercury SR 90393. SD. $5.98. 

Sometimes the best in a musician can 
bring out the worst in a composition. 
Szeryng plays Khachaturian's circusy 
1940 score with his usual penetrating 
musicianship, impeccable shading and 
phrasing. Dorati seconds his impulses 



excellently with a strong and detailed 
probing of the orchestral part. But the 
result is merely to lay bare the music's 
fatal flaws: its hopelessly dull, four- 
plus-four structure, its derivative and un- 
distinguished melodic and harmonic con- 
tent. What the music needs to bring it 
off is the kind of brash, insouciant vul- 
garity that David Oistrakh managed to 
invent in his first recording (also on 
Mercury). Even Oistrakh had become 
too good an artist for the work by the 
time he re-recorded it for Angel. Per- 
haps the only salvation for this concerto 
is to turn it over to circus bands. A.R. 



LISZT: Sonata for Piano, in B minor 
tSchubert: Sonata for Piano, No. 14, 
in A minor, Op. 143, D. 784 

Emil Gilels. piano. 

• RCA Victor I.M 2811. LP. $4.98. 

• • RCA Victor LSC 2811. SD. $5.98. 

The cover for this record shows Gilels 
as he appeared in Carnegie Hall for the 
recording sessions, clad in white tie and 
tails, I wish he had played in his shirt 
sleeves — and in Liszt, with the sleeves 
rolled up! 

As sheer pianism. it is impossible not 
to admire such superb dependability, 
such admirable steadiness, such wide 
dynamic range. But while Gilels' playing 
is always immaculately well groomed 
and scrupulously honest, it is not always 
imaginative, or even perceptive. One 
might expect the Russian virtuoso to 
give an all-stops-out rendition of the 
Liszt in the feverish Horowitz manner, 
but in truth his account adheres far 
more closely to the classical approach 
exemplified by Fleisher (Epic) and 
Curzon (London). He favors crystalline 
sonorities rather than thunderous ones; 
his tempos are straightforward; his play- 
ing of bravura passages is solid — never 
febrile. Lyrical pages emerge with quiet 
reflectiveness rather than with simpering 
soulfulness. But Fleisher and Curzon 
both bring far more Inner tension and 
intellectual organization to bear on the 
writing. Note, for example, the idyllic 
last pages of what could be termed the 
slow movement. Fleisher and Curzon 
stress the suspenseful harmonic line and 
tonal tension behind the gossamer melody 
high in the treble: Gilels merely shifts 
color and makes a pretty tinkle-tinkle 
without causing the heart to beat faster. 

A similar attitude of servility (rather 
than reverence) manifests itself in the 
Schubert. The playing is tasteful but 
completely literal. All three movements 
go rather slowly, with heavy deliberation 
replacing the springlike Landler motion 
of the music. The third movement's sec- 
ond subject sounds listless and studied 
in the Gilels performance, while in those 
by Solomon and Lincoln Mayorga it 
bounces along joyously, Gilels' Schubert, 
incidentally, has two characteristics very 
much in common with Sviatoslav Rich- 
ter's: its prevailingly slow tempos, and 
a structural philosophy that relies upon 
metronomic steadiness rather than punc- 
tuation to convey the formal istic anatomy 
of the material. Indeed, Gilels' only de- 
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how Dual stepped five years ahead 




.with the incomparable DUAL 1000 Auto /Professional Turntable 



The definitive record playing instrument 
that closed the gap between 
the automatic changer and the 
manual transcription-quality turntable. 




As long as cartridges are used for rec- 
ord reproduction, the DUAL 1009 
will remain well ahead of their tracking 
requirements. A year ago, this was a 
promise. Today, a fact acknowledged 
throughout the music world. 

"Will function as well as any good sep- 
arate tonearm," reported HiFi/Stereo 
Review. "Fully capable of operating at 
0.5 gram, as rated," confirmed Elec- 
tronics World. "In a class by itself," 



concluded The American Record Guide. 

Cartridge manufacturers and the most 
die-hard of purists have also given the 
DUAL 1009 unqualified approval for its 
unsurpassed caliber of performance . . . 
even with the most ultra-sensitive high 
compliance cartridges. 

Dual's relentless quality control begins 
with the manufacture of every compo- 
nent part: motor and chassis tuned to 
each other . . . every unit tested for a 



full hour during assembly . . . every tenth 
unit rechecked . . . finally, an acoustic 
performance test n a comaonent system. 

All this to assure that your DUAL 1009 
will be the equal in every respect to the 
original laboratory standard . . . now 
acknowledged throughout the world as 
the standard for automatic record 
playing instruments. At $99.50, the 
DUAL 1009 is most certainly your most 
outstanding value. 



I — among the DUAL 1009's many exclusive features: - 



1 Tracks and trips flawlessly as low as Vi gram 
Dynamically balanced tonearm with tine-thread 
adjust fully damped counterweight 

> Unrestricted automatic and manual play in 
both single play and changer operation 
Continuously adjustable direct reading stylus 
force from 0 grams up, dialed at pivot 



■ Vari Pitch'" speed control lor all four speeds 
' Elevator-Action changer spindle holds up to 10 
records, no pusher action against center hole 
Advanced Continuous-Pole'" motor combines 
advantages of induction and hysteresis motors 
' Antiskating compensation for 1 gram tracking 
integrated within tonearm system 




Auto/Professional Turntable 



and now... Dual quality 
in the medium price range 

The n ew $t 
DUAL 1010 r 

Auto/ standard Turntable 




Offering the precision engineering and many advanced 
features of the DUAL 1009, including unrestricted automatic 
and manual play in both single play and changer 
operation. ". . . can be used with practically any cartridge 
on the market . . , was unable to Induce any acoustic 
feedback, even at high volume and with maximum bass 
boost . . . offers a very high level of performance at Its price 
of $69.50," says Julian D. Hrsch in HiFi/Stereo Review. 
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vi;ition from a strictly maintained tempo 
conies in the development section of the 
third movement, where the climax 
prompts him to make a momentary ac- 
celerando. 

The piano sound is beautiful but rather 
il'in. H.G. 



MASSENET: Tito is 

Renee Doria <s). Tha'rs; Franeoise I.ou- 
vay (s). Crobyle; Janine Co! lard (c), Al- 
bine anil Myrtale: Michel Sencchal (t). 
Nicias: Pierre Giannotti (t), A Cenobite: 
Robert Massard <b), Athanael: Gerard 
Serkoyan (hs). Palemon: Jacques Scellier 
(bs). A Servant: chorus: orchestra. Jesus 
Tleheverry. cond. 

• WisiMiNsn.u XWN 2236. Two IP 
$9.96. 

• • Wi.si minsii.k WST 236. Two SD 
$9.96. 

Tlttih is probably as close as Massenet 
came, after Miimm. to a lasting success. 
In this country it had considerable popu- 
larity just after the turn of the century, 
when Hammerstein introduced it ( 1907. 
with Mary Garden). The Metropolitan 
took it over (first for Farrar. then for 
Jeritzal but it has totaled fewer than 
thirty performances there the last in 
1939. with Helen Jepson anil John 
C harles Thomas. 

The piece is probably unfamiliar 
enough nowadays to warrant a very brief 
run-down: Athanael. a native of the 
wicked city of Alexandria who has joined 
the hermilie C enobite sect I this is Fgypt. 
fourth century), dreams of the actress 
and courtesan Thais, whose example is 
symbolic of the city "s decadence. De- 
termined to convert her. he journeys to 
Alexandria, where he meets Thai's 
through his old friend, the wealthy Ni- 
cias. who warns him that the conversion 
will probably work the other way around. 
Much to everyone's surprise. Athanael 
wins over Thais, who by the end of Act 
II is more Cenobitic than the Cenohites. 
He leads her away on a cruel journey 
into the desert, and turns her over to 
the Abbess Albine to spend the rest of 
her days in a convent. 

Soon, however, he sees a vision of the 
dying Thai's. He rushes to the convent, 
where she is indeed near death. In a 
closing duet, she sings ecstatically of her 
coining union with heaven. while 
Athanael bitterly and desperately con- 
fesses that he loves her. 

This is. of course, wonderful dramatic 
stuff— the magnetic, promiscuous woman 
whose only true desire is self-denial and 
purity, and the ascetic fanatic whose love 
for her is a secret, even to himself, until 
it is too late. Add the Middle East (the 
teeming, perfumed city: the burning des- 
ert!), some lush, incensed religiosity, and 
fifty girls, fifty, and how can you miss? 

You can miss by writing empty, syrupy 
music, that's how. Don't misunderstand — 
I like the opera. When it's bad. it s bad 
in a fun sort of way. and when it's good 
(as in most of the last act), it's the 
genuine article — lyric theatre of real 
emotional power. Hut one has to have a 
fondness for this kind of thing, a willing- 
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ness or even eagerness to excuse its 
failings and excesses, as with 1930s hor- 
ror films or the New York Mets. or else 
one will simply hear the lousy music, of 
which there is a fair amount. Some of 
it is what I would call token writing, as 
if Massenet knew perfectly well that he 
could count on certain associations, re- 
ligious sensual, to induce an audience 
icsponse, and had only to make the 
gesture. Most of the arias have no real 
point, no real musical worth — they sim- 
ply occur at the proper place, make the 
correct gesture, are finished off with the 
accepted sort of cadence, and end. F.ven 
the fairly well-known baritone aria 
"I'liilu di Mr Itt terrible rile" has no great 
individuality. Where the writing builds 
some genuine force is in the scenes be- 
tween Thai's and Athanael. as well as in 
the purely descriptive passages, such as 
the Big Mediter ranean C ily Music at 
the opening of the second theme, or the 
Desert Wastes with Oasis Music at the 
opening of Act IV. 

I he last act. as I have indicated, is 
much the best. It would seem that 
Athanael's emotional predicament is 
what really caught Massenet's imagina- 
tion, and the writing takes on an ur- 
gency that becomes altogether persuasive 
in the final duet. These strictures on the 
music do not make Thais a poor opera, 
'['hat is something that can be judged 
only in the theatre, and there. I suspect, 
the piece would stand or fall on the 
merits of its two principal singers (the 
Thais would have to be a genuinely- 
sexy, irresistible actress with a large, free 
voice, the Athanael an authoritative 
presence with a firm, colorful baritone — 
and both empathetic with the French ro- 
mantic idiom), plus the willingness of 
the producer to splash around with color 
and old-fashioned, hokey effects. It 
could. I imagine, be enormously effec- 
tive: for one who is willing to indulge 
the vaguely rotten aroma that is the na- 
ture of the beast, it is effective on records. 

The present recording, which is several 
years old but is being released domes- 
tically for the first time, is certainly as 
close as we are likely to come to a com- 
plete performance on records, unless the 
rapidly decomposing corpse of the French 
romantic opera is suddenly sprung from 
the crypt to lurch about in imitation of 
its former life — and that would demand 
the true evil genius, a C alias Zeffirelli 
sort of collaboration. An old Urania re- 
cording with Geori-Houe is theoretically 
available, hut I have not been able to 
locate a copy in New York. One scene 
is omitted here: the penultimate one. in 
which Athanael envisions the dying Thai's. 
Since I have never heard this music. I 
simply cannot evaluate the significance of 
the omission. 1 might observe, though, 
that the scene certainly has its place in 
the dramatic structure, affording a break 
between the two Act IV Athanael Thai's 
scenes, and by its mere presence adding 




somewhat to the sense of epic confronta- 
tion which we should have in the last 
scene. Presumably it was dropped to keep 
the album to two records, and I suspect 
that for many prospective purchasers the 
decision was sensible. 

The performance is not really first- 
class, but in judging it we are faced with 
the same context that surrounded so 
many of Cetra's Italian operatic releases 
in the early Fifties — it is the only one 
now. and for the foreseeable future. Its 
primary assets are very full, rich sound 
which does ample justice to the lush 
scoring, knowledgeable and sympathetic 
leadership by Ftcheverry. and the 
thoroughgoing Frenchness of the entire 
production. Renee Doria. an experienced 
and musical singer, floats some haunting 
pianissinios and phrases everything with 
care and taste: the voice inclines to 
edginess. though, and the full-voiced 
ascents up to and including high D can 
be trying. 'The dry. rather nondescript 
baritone of Robert Massard is not my 
idea of the voice of Athanael (whose 
is'.' — you've got me there, though liac- 
quier's would come a good deal closer), 
but he brings a certain conviction and 
security to the part — a perfectly work- 
able job on a routine vocal level. Michel 
Sencchal deals well with the character 
role of Nicias. and Gerard Serkoyan 
demonstrates an attractive, if sluggish, 
bass as the old C enobite Palemon. Fvery- 
one else is quite acceptable, and the ac- 
companying booklet includes libretto and 
translation. C.L.O. 



MOZART: Cmicert»s for Piaim .n/d 
Orchestra: Xo. 21. in C, K. 467; 
So, 24. iti C minor, K. 491 

Robert C asadesus. piano: Cleveland Or- 
chestra. George S/ell. cond. 

• Coumuia MI. 6095. TP. S4.9X. 

• • C "oi l Mm.\ MS 6695. SD. S5.9S. 

Casadesiis's playing of Mozart, with all 
its fine qualities, may appear to he 
rather impersonal, but underneath the 
elegant surface one senses an intense 
involvement with the music. In K. 467. 
especially, this inner tension seems to he 
nearer the surface than usual. The fir.t 
movement flows along with contrast and 
controlled drama, the miraculous slow 
movement is enthralling from first note 
to last, anil the finale sparkles. Szell 
furnishes a soloist's dream of an ac- 
companiment, and the Columbia engi- 
neers enable us to hear everything Mo/art 
and Szell wanted us to hear. If 1 could 
have only one recording of this master- 
work, it would be either the present one 
or Rubinstein's on RCA Victor. 

My admiration for Casadesiis's per- 
formance of K. 491 is a little less whole- 
hearted. The present version is in some 
respects an improvement over the older 
recording by the same pianist and con- 
ductor. Its sound is superior, its balances 
are juster. and Casadesiis's fastidious ar- 
ticulation makes this reading of the slow 
movement even finer than the old one. 
But he takes the Allegro just a shade 
slower than he did before, and the dif- 
ference is enough to turn passion into 
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"Superb on 
every count . . . 
an outstanding 

release, both 

for the work 
and the 

performance." 

High Fidelity Magazine 



The- first stereo reenrdmg ol 
Richard Strauss' charming pas- 
toral opera, recorded on stage 
in Vienna. Is an over-the- 
counter a; we'I as an Enormous 
critical success. 

Hilde Gueden ■ James King * 
Fritz Wunderlich ■ Paul Schoef 
f ler * Rila Streidi * Vara Little * 
& others • Vienna State Opera 
Chorus • Vienna Symphony 
Karl Boehm, Conductor. 

St*r-*D, 1JS JH.,-? 

Among Other DOG But Sellers: 
Berlin Philharmonic conducted 
by Herbert von Karajan 

8 F? AH MS: 

The Four SymphoniES 

KLS3^36 SKL U3i'l-36 

German Requiem /Haydn 
Variations lesss's laesze.'i 
BERLIOZ: Symphonic 
FantastiquG' is 964 13a 964 

DVORAK: "New World" 
Symphony wvzi isags? 
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mikl melancholy. The pianist's playing 
here seems to me a bil loo neat, and this 
time there is no pianissimo at ihe end of 
the movement, as lhere was in the earlier 
version. Generally speaking. Casadesus's 
approach to Mozart performance slyle is 
up to date, compared to the ninelcenth- 
ccntury attitude that prevailed during a 
good pari of his career, but it still has 
a hit further to go: he does not fill in 
the little spaces Mo/art left open for 
improvisation, and he still starts all 
trills on the main note. As far as K. 491 
is concerned. I'm not sure that the 
(iieseking version is not still the most 
satisfying. N.B. 



MOZART: Symphonies 

,\'<i. 35. hi I). K. 3S5 V ! luff iter" \; Wo. 
3d, in C, K. 425 ("Linz'U No. 3K. in /). 
K. 504 ("Prague' l; No. _?</. in IC flat. K. 
543; No. 40, in O minor. K. 550; No. 
41. in C. K. 551 ("Jupiter" i: Overture to 
"Die Enlliilmtttg <u(.i ilcm Svrail." K. 3X4. 

Philhai monia Orchestra. Otlo Klemperer. 
cond. 

I or a feature review of these recordings, 
see page 59. 



PROKOFIKV: Romeo and Juliet. Pi- 
ano Suite, Op. 7v Visions fugitives, 
Op. 22 (complete) 

Pavel Serebriakov. piano (in Op. 75): 
Heinrich Neuhaus. piano (in Op. 22). 
• Monitor MC 2064. LP. $1.98 (for 
a limited time only ). 

Here is a disc that no lover of the piano 
can afford to miss. Prokofiev's own adap- 
lation of his Romeo ami Juliet hallet for 
piano solo (he presumably made a sim- 
ilar version of Cinderella) is a delightful 
addition to the repertoire. Although in 
its orchestral dress the music boasts lav- 
ish orchestration anil all sorts of exotic 
coloristic effects, here the composer has. 
rather surprisingly, disdained any showy 
pyrotechnics. He adheres mostly to a lin- 
ear, three-part effect (which would he 
simple to play were il not for the rhyth- 
mic precision ami tactile acumen re- 
quired ) and manages to conjure through 
this spareness a variety almost equal to 
the original. Serehriakov's intense, ele- 
gant presentation would be hard to bet- 
ter. 

At this late date, no comment is really 
needed lor Ihe famous Visions f u vi lives: 
they are. by now. classics. It is worth 
noting, however, that Ihe late Heinrich 
Neuhaus was one of the Soviet Union's 
most esteemed musicologists and peda- 
gogues, ((.mil Ci i Ids and Sviatoslav Rich- 
ter are only two of the illustrious alumni 
of Neuhaus" classes. I Inasmuch as he 
was well into his seventies when this re- 
cording was made, one should not ex- 
pect the da/zle of technical perfection, 
though the venerable artist's fingers still 
worked more than adequately. Rather, it 
is the style that matter's here, and while 
I have heard some of these delectable 
miniatures played with more speed and 
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mercurial brilliance, rarely have I heard 
them done with greater point, wit. and 
pathos. If Richter's Prokofiev might be 
likened to Gieseking's Debussy. Neu- 
haus' Prokofiev was more analogous to 
that of f'ortot: that is. he was broader, 
squarer. more solidly emphatic than his 
student. 

Fortunately, ihe sound of this Monitor 
iclease is good throughout. H.G. 



ROSSINI: Mose 

C'aterina Mancini (si. Anai'de: Hrunu 
Ri/zoli (s). Sinaide: Lucia Danieli (ins), 
Maria: Mario Filippeschif t ). Amenofi: 
Agoslino Lazzari (t). Hlisero: Piero di 
Pal ma (t I. Aufide; Giuseppe "laddei (b). 
Faraone: Nicola Rossi-l.emeni lbs). 
Mose: Plinio C labassi ( bs ). Osiride: Fer- 
ruceio Mazzoli (bs). A Mysterious Voice 
and A Voice from Inside: Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Teatro di San Carlo 
(Naples). Tullio Serafin. cond. 
• Philips A00.W/95L. Three LP. 
SI 4.94. 

For some years now (since 1956. which 
must also have been approximately the 
date of this recording) a taped record- 
ing of an RA1 performance of Muse 
has turned up spasmodically, making 
clear to those who have heard il what 
Philips' release will, one hopes, reveal 
to a wider audience — that Mow is a 
great opera, one which sums up all that 
is loftiest and most exciting in the pre- 
Verdi grand opera tradition. One listens 
to it with amazement — amazement al its 
musical and theatrical wealth, and at 
the fact that it has somehow slipped 
from the repertory of the world's great 
opera houses. 

Ihe original version of i/<»»{" I Mose 
in tvr/fti) was first performed in Naples 
in I X I K. Rossini later revised il for 
the Paris Opera, where it was first per- 
formed (as Mo'ise) in IK27. It is this 
version that is usually accorded the 
opera's infrequent performances nowa- 
days, and it is the one recorded, though 
it is sung here in Italian, not French. 
In the nineteenth century it was regarded 
as one of Rossini's finest serious operas, 
thought not the finest, that ranking 
generally being given to Semirmnith or 
(iiiHltiifUte Tell, or even (>lello. 

The tremendous strength of the work 
lies in its ensembles. It is not that the 
arias are not memorable, but simply 
that there aren't many, \lo\e opens with 
a chorus for the captive Hebrews, a scene 
of great weight and beauty, and from 
there it evolves as a series of confronta- 
tions expressed in duet. trio, or quartet, 
anil leading inlo a series of extraor- 
dinary concerted numbers. The music 
is thus primarily made up of passages 
of heightened reeiltilivo areompaVltnft) 
anil ensemble wriiing of one soil or 
another. Rossini's genius was always 
most apparent in his ensemble writing, 
anil never more so than in Mine, anil 
the opera is practically bursting with 
great music, inevitably springing from a 
valid theatrical situation. Of course, the 
forms are always completed and closed, 
with the result that Ihe opera's progress 
is stately, not taut — the first-act scene 
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between Amenofi and Anai'de. for ex- 
ample, starts with an allegro pica for 
Amenofi. continues with a reply in kind 
by Anai'de. ami then with an andanlino 
cavatina for Amenofi followed by an- 
other answer for Anai'de; then, after a 
short bridge, an actual duet. Once a 
musical form is moved into, it is com- 
pleted and rounded out — the interrup- 
tions and violent contrasts which Verdi 
was to use to such effect were not part 
of Rossini's aesthetic vocabulary. 

MtiM', in other words, is an excellent 
case study for the early nineteenth- 
century grand opera: that it also happens 
lo be a wonderful work makes the study 
an exciting listening experience. The 
most famous number in .Wo.w 1 is. of 
course, the concerted prayer from Act 
IV. "Dal sua sielhtto soglio,'' wherein 
Moses and the Hebrews pray for de- 
liverance from the approaching Rgyptian 
army. It is one of those great, simple 
melodies which can turn the opera house 
into a magical place, and the sudden 
turn into major for the final section is 
as effective as it is obvious. No wonder 
the melody was chosen for the occasion 
of Rossini's reinterment at Santa Croce. 

Hut the score is full of things nearly 
as good — the lamenting ensemble for 
the Egyptians at the opening of Act fl 
(the plague of darkness), with the en- 
tire scene knit together with a wonder- 
fully descriptive string motif: the 
incredibly beautiful melody and ingenious 
canon development of the "Celeste man 
I'limttn" ensemble later in the same 
scene: the equally memorable "Ml intuitu 
la iyj<<\" after Moses has extinguished 
the holy fire at the altar of Isis — there 
is too much else to mention, hardly a 
weak number in the score. The final 
effect is one of power and weight, and 
of absolute honesty — there is nothing 
cheap or simply "effective." as there is 
in so many of Rossini's comic works. In 
its grandness of design, integrity of ex- 
ecution, and sheer melodic wealth, Xfme 
is head' and shoulders above several 
works in the standard Italian canon — 
surely it is precisely the sort of piece 
that the Met ought to be reviving. 

To pick holes in the performance 
would be a bit futile, since it is certainly 
the only one we are likely to have for 
the nonce. Its sound is full and as spaci- 
ous as monophonic recording generally 
gets — the many concerted numbers and 
the extended choruses have been recorded 
in excellent balance. Serafin is at his best 
— a stately reading, surely, but not limp, 
and phrased in that long-breathed, sing- 
ing manner which comes only to the 
very best Italian operatic conductors. 

Among the performers, there is some 
really outstanding singing by Giuseppe 
Taddei as the Pharaoh — fat. rich, and 
smooth — and wonderful work in small 
parts by Ferruccio Mazzoli and Piero di 
Palma. Bruna Rizzoli. Plinio Oahassi. 
and Agostino Lazzari all handle their 
secondary but important roles well, and 
I.ucia Danieli. familiar primarily as a 
character mem), shows rather more and 
better voice that I had supposed she had. 
Caterina Mancini. always a singer of 
authority and temperament, also has 
things reasonably well under control 
here — more so. certainly, than in most of 
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her exciting but uneven performances 
for Cetra. Nicola Rossi-I.emeni. alas, is 
a hare reflection of the noble-sounding 
Philip of Cctra's Don Carlo. He is a sing- 
er of great sensitivity, one who knows all 
the effects of the grand style and who ap- 
plies himself to the spirit of the music: 
but the voice is so woolly and pushy, 
so dry and spread about the pitch, and 
so limited at the bottom, (hat he can 
hardly more than indicate how Mom' 
should sound. One respects his intentions, 
but can hardly he partial to the singing. 

All told, though, the performance is 
competent enough to reward anyone 
interested in discovering a work of 
grandeur and inspiration. The album in- 
cludes some notes, the libretto in Italian, 
and a running synopsis by Leo Riemans 
which is not a substitute for a transla- 
tion hut which is excellent of its kind. 

C.L.O. 

ROSSINI-RKSP1GHI: /.„ Ihmti./ne 
fa 11 las eft/ e; R as s hit a 11a 

Orchestra of the Vienna Festival, 
Antonio l.inigro. cond. 

• V\nc;i'.\rii VRS 1127. LP. $4.98. 

• • Vanoiakd VSD 71 127. SD. 55.95. 

Janigro's special flair and sympathy for 
Rossini was demonstrated some years ago 
in his recordings (with the Solisli di 
Zagreb) of the early Sonatas for Strings. 
These qualities are again at work in 
what remains of Rossini in these 
Kcspighi arrangements (rather more in 
l.a Rtatiiqw. which is for a lighthearted 
ballet, than in Rossiniana, a symphonic 
exegesis). The result is a record of sup- 
ple and subtle charm, very neatly played 
and recorded. Janigro's Rmshiianti is. by 
virtue of its gentler accents, a bit closer 
to the original material than was the 
Zeller disc (on Westminster) of some 
months ago. A R 



SCHUBERT: Sonata for Piano. No. 
14. in A minor. Op. 14*, O, 7 #4 — 
See Liszt: Sonata for Piano, in B 
minor. 



SCHUMANN: lutradiutiau and Al- 
legro for Piano and Orchestra, in 
G, Op. 92; Konzertstiick for lour 
Horns and Orchestra, in V . Op. S6 

Roger Itoutry. piano (in Op. 92): 
Georges Barboteu. Michel Beiges. 
Daniel Dubar, Gilbert Coursier. French 
horns (in Op. 86): Chamber Orchestra 
of the Saar. Karl Ristenpart. cond. 

• NoNi.suril H 1044. LP. $2.50. 

• • Nonisi ch H 71044. SD. $2.50. 



SCHUMANN: Introduction and Al- 
legro for Piano and Orchestra, in 
G, Op. 92; Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, in A minor. Op. 54 

Rudolf Serkin. piano: Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Fugene Ormandy. cond. 

• CmuMHiA ML 6088. LP. $4.98. 

• • Cot 1 mhia MS 6688. SD. S5.98. 

It looks as if the Schumann Introduction 
High FtUKt.try Magazine 
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and Allegro, in G. is finally moving into 
the standard repertoire, at least on rec- 
ords. With the readings listed above, 
there are now five editions available, in- 
cluding one by Dennis (Westminster) 
and two by Richter (for DCXj and a 
Russian label). Roger Bontry is a de- 
pendable pianist and his performance 
(like Richter's. somewhat reserved and 
depersonalized ) is a fine one. Serkin's 
ardently impassioned interpretation, how- 
ever, possesses a freedom and kinetic 
excitement which puts it at the head ot 
the list. 

Also contained on the Nonesuch record 
is the seldom heard Konz?rt.\iiirb, Op. Kfi 
(written, as was the Introduction and Al- 
legro, in IK49). It is such a hazardous 
feat to find four hornists willing to risk 
Iheir reputations on the daredevil trapeze 
of virtuosity Schumann constructed that 
one need hardly ask wh> this composition 
is so rarely encountered in the concert 
hall. 1 do not particularly admire the 
raw, open sound of the French school 
of brass playing, but it must be admitted 
that the ensemble work here is very good. 
Furthermore, the able Karl Ristenpart 
conducts with idiomatic flair and galvanic 
propulsiveness. while the recorded sound 
throughout the disc is absolutely of the 
best. 

Columbia's offering of the popular 
Concerto presents Serkin's third recorded 
collaboration with Ormandy in this work 
The combination of more realistic sound 
and more rhapsodic playing makes this 
latest documentation by far the best of 
their efforts. It easily ranks with the top 
versions in the catalogue: Fleisher/Szell 
(F.pic): Solomon, 'Mengcs (Paperback 
Classics); Istomin/Walter (Columbia): 
l.ipatti/ Karajan (Columbia): Cliburn ' 
Reiner I RC A Victor): Janis/Skrowac- 
zewski (Mercury). But it will be for the 
Introduction and Allegro that most peo- 
ple will buy this set. H.Ci. 



SCHUMANN: Sot eletft ii. Op. 21 
(complete) 

Beveridiie Webster, piano. 

• Dover HCR 52V). LP. S2.00. 

• • Dover HCRST 7002. SD. $2.00. 

Here is a disc that I cannot welcome 
too highly. The superb Nitveh'tlrn have 
been out of the domestic catalogue (save 
for isolated renditions of one or two) 
since London deleted its old version with 
Jacqueline Blanchard some years ago. 
Webster does handsomely by the music. 
He is a structural player, much more in- 
terested in conveying power than in 
pianistic color, hut his interpretations 
certainly do not lack for ardor, passion, 
and expressive strength. A strong techni- 
cian, the artist sweeps through the diffi- 
cult writing with wonderful momentum 
and a refreshing cohesion. He is able to 
knit the disparate sections together with 
exemplary architectural grasp, but in the 
process never slights the expressive, in- 
trospective facets of Schumann's music. 

With superb, resonant sound, this 
should be the standard edition of the 
complete Op. 2 I for some years to come. 

H.Ci. 



SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony So. 7, 
in C, Op. 60 ("LeulugriuT) 

New York Philharmonic, Leonard Bern- 
stein, cond. 

• Coi.umhia M2L 322. Two LP. $9.98. 

• • Coi.umhia M2S 722. Two SD. 
$1 I.9S. 

One day in his postretirement years, 
while rummaging in the shelves of his 
music room, Toscanini came across a 
huge pile of photostatic copies of an 
orchestra score. He started to read them 
and Ihen called to his son, Walter. "What 
is this music?" he asked. 

"That is the Shostakovich Seventh 
Symphony." he was told. There was a 
long pause as the Maestro went on read- 
ing. 

"1 played this?" he asked. 

"Yes. father." he was told. "You 
gave the American premiere." 

"1 memorized all this." 

"Yes. father, you did." 

A longer, more ominous pause fol- 
lowed. 

"I was a fool!" 

Certainly when Toscanini played this 
music in the summer of 1942 we all 
felt differently about it. and about the 
Soviet cause, than was possible three 
or four years later. With that change in 
the world situation, the Shostakovich 
Seventh became a sort of instant period 
piece. The Highth. which is probably a 
finer work, suffered even more. Con- 
ductors in the United States and Western 
Hurope rarely programmed this music, 
and the recordings of these scores in the 
current Schwann are of Czech and Rus- 
sian origin. 

Bernstein, however, has retained an 
interest in the Seventh, possibly because 
of its obvious links to Mahler, possibly 
because of the beauty of its best pages, 
or possibly because it is an excellent 
vehicle for his vigorously extroverted 
style of conducting. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that his should be the initial 
stereo recording. It brings us a per- 
formance in which the music is treated 
with respect and conveyed with strength 
and frequently with nobility. Technically, 
the set is notable for the full exploita- 
tion of the big orchestral effects with 
which (he music abounds. For the young- 
er generation who want to regard this 
work as the 1812 Overture of World 
War 11. the attractions arc obvious, 

Rehearing the Seventh after twenty 
years. I find that I cannot divorce it 
in my mind from the circumstances of its 
composition. The Prokofiev Fifth, an- 
other Soviet wartime symphony, is 
significant as an artistic statement about 
man and the human spirit, but Shostako- 
vich vacillates here between passages 
that are quite moving as absolute music 
and others that seem hollow and preten- 
tious. At its worst, the Seventh is inferior 
to Prokofiev's film music for Ah\x<m<irr 
Ncrxkv (which may have been yet an- 
other influence): and hearing these 
mechanically built up sounds of battle 
and triumph, one can almost visualize 
the Soviet documentary film they might 
accompany. In the formal sense this is 
not music of great originality in develop- 
ment. Shostakovich adopted as his basic 




New Addition to the 

Recordings 
of Rubinstein 

Each performance by Artur 
Rubinstein adds to the 
legend which has grown up 
about his name, and the 
performances recorded in 
his new album of Beethoven 
Sonatas are no exception. 
Here are two "firsts"— his 
first recording of the Sonata 
in C and his first stereo- 
phonic recording of the 
"Appassionata." The fresh- 
ness of interpretation and 
the over- all quality of this 
album are characteristic 
of every Rubinstein per- 
formance. The recording, in 
RCA Victor's Dy nag roove 
sound, is all a perfectionist 
such as Rubinstein could 
want. As a result, this new 
album should take its place 
beside the prize-winning 
"French Program" which 
was released last fall. Add 
both of these distinguished 
RCA Victor Red Seal 
albums to your library of 
great piano works soon. 
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Studio quality 
tapes on the. . . 




Stadia 96 



A "natural" for serious re 
cordists, broadcasters and 
sound studios. 

Two speed tape transport 
with automatic sequence 
braking, choice of hyper- 
bolic head configurations, 
hysteresis capstan drive 
and heavy duty reel drive 
motors, remote control 
jacks and 10 ¥2" reel ca- 
pacity. Superbly smooth 
tape handling — inter- 
locked "fool-proof" switch- 
ing — fit for a pro. 

Rack Mount ready from 
$552.00 

Also matching electronics 
and portable cases. 
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scheme the ABA movement with n 
strongly contrasting middle section. The 
opening and closing sections are general- 
ly the best, and (for me, anyway) the 
two middle movements are the finest in 
the work. The long first movement with 
its llolrro-Yike repetitions of the Nazi 
invaders theme remains more monot- 
onous than impressive, despite the fact 
that Bernstein plays it well. R.C.M. 



SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 2, in D. 
Op. 41 



Vienna Philharmonic 
Maazcl. cond. 

• London CM 9408. 

• • London CS 6408. 



Orchestra, Lorin 



LP. 

SD. 



$4.98. 
S5.98. 



This is an eclectic performance and. as 
such, it fails utterly in being convincing. 
Maazel is here trying to be all things 
to all men. The pacing — broadly majestic 
in intent but stodgy in realization — sug- 
gests an aspect of a Klemperer inter- 
pretation; the pulsating lushness and 
especially bloated string tone bring to 
mind Koussevitzky. There is something 
of Stokowski also present in Maazel's 
theatrical toying with lyrical phrases and 
in his overzealous attempts at clarifying 
the writing, attempts which result in 
mere dissection. 

London's engineering too veers to- 
wards the spectacular rather than the 
musical. The sound really blares at the 
listener in high volume, but playback at 
low volume dissipates the fullness, 

Schippers' recent Columbia Sibelius 
Second was too Tchaikovskyan for my 
taste, but at least it was a consistent 
reading. I like the intellectualized Mon- 
teux for Victor and the Beechani/BBC 
for Odeon despite some ragged brass 
playing (this came from an actual 1954 
conceit). Best of all. though, in my 
opinion, is (he powerfully impassioned 
Toscanini/NBC reading which the 
Maestro approved for issue. Since RCA 
seems to be going about bringing us the 
Toscanini treasures in earnest now, I 
would recommend holding off purchase 
of this Symphony for a while. H.G. 



TELEMANN: Fantasies for Flute: 
No. 1 . in A: No. 3, in B minor; No. 
f». in D minor; No. 8, in E minor; 
No. 10, in V sharp minor; No. II, 
in G 

\ Bach: Sonata for Flute, in A minor 
f Bach. C. P. E.: Sonata for Flute, in A 
minor 

Jean-Pierre Rampal. flute. 

• Emc LC 3899. LP. $4.98. 

• • Ei'ic HC 1299. SD. $5.98. 

Probably few flutists could spin out a 
forty-minute solo recital with the clear, 
unbroken flow of tone, the precise articu- 
lation, the liveliness and serenity of Jean- 
Pierre Rampal. There is never a rough 
edge, never a gasp for breath from 
start to finish. As far as the music it- 
self goes, however, there are no musical 
moments here which positively transport 
me: much of the Telemann is run-of-the- 
mill (with the exception of a Vivaldi- 



like Allegro in No. II, or the strangely 
sinuous line of the Dolce of No. 6). J. 
S Bach's Sonata is not nearly so provoca- 
tive as even the nonpolyphonic move- 
ments he wrote for solo violin, and Carl 
Philipp was obviously writing on order 
for Frederick the Great. Still, if solo 
flute is your cup of tea, you can hear 
it at its best. s.F. 



WAGNER: Gotterdammerung 

Birgit Nilsson. Claire Watson, Christa 
I.udwig. Wolfgang Windgassen, Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, Gustav Neidlinger. Gott- 
lob Frick. et al.; Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Georg Solti. cond. 

For a feature review of this recording, 
see page 57. 
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CHOIR OF THE ABBEY OF 
MOUNT ANGEL: Chants of the 
Church 

C hoir of the Abbey of Mount Angel 
(Oregon), Dom David Nicholson, O.S.B., 
cond. 

• RCA Victor LM 2786. LP. $4.98. 

• • RCA Victor LSC 2786. SD. $5.98. 

The Benedictine Abbey of Mount Angel, 
in Oregon, was founded in 1882 by a 
group of monks from Lngelberg Abbey, 
in central Switzerland. Presumably in- 
fluenced by this background, the singing 
in the new monastery must have been 
vigorous and forthright in character, but 
the last half-century has seen a decided 
shift in the direction of Solesmes. Al- 
though the singing recorded on this 
disc reflects the basic style and technique 
of the French monks, it falls short of 
their high standards here and there in 
matters of intonation, and it must be 
admitted that certain tricks, when imi- 
tated, do not always come off. 

The instinctive recoil before high notes 
is a case in point. One can hear this 
done naturally and beautifully in many 
Solesmes recordings, but the monks of 
Mount Angel tend to overdo it and so 
caricature a well-known physiognomical 
trait. In Jesu ilulcis memoria. for exam- 
ple, this sudden recoil (involving a fall 
in dynamic level) occurs in each verse 
on a syllable that would normally be 
accented. 

On the other hand, the choice of 
chants is so interesting that defects can 
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to some extent Iv overlooked. There 
me four extracts from the Mass of St. 
Benedict, at least one of them (Laela 
qities) being unfamiliar: and there are 
five Communions from the monastic 
Gradual which are unusual in being 
based on the Gospels rather than the 
Psalter. The four great Marian antiphons 
form the nucleus of a group of chants in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin, but one of 
these {Son ml tifri xlmitis) is rather 
oddly described as an "interlude": in fact 
it is a processional responsory. The sing- 
ing of tropes to the Kyrie has of course 
been banished from the Roman Catholic 
church for centuries, yet the monks — 
presumably on historical grounds — sing 
the words of the trope Kyrie, foit,\ hoiiiin- 
lis, which must count as the first re- 
corded example of such a procedure. No 
texts or translations are given. D.S. 



TITO GOBBI: "The Art of Tito 
Gab hi" 

Operatic Arias: Rossini: Gtiulielmn Tell: 
Resia immobile, IJonizetti: L'Ethir tl'- 
amore; Come I'ttride eezruso. Verdi: Si- 
moil Hwctmepru: I'lehe! I'alrizi! I'ahttift: 
Quimtl'ero ptmgio. Olello: Creilo in tin 
Din eradel. Cilea: Atlriaiut l.ni>tt\Ft'Hr; 
F.cro il monoloi;o. Giordano: ledum: !.« 
thwita Rnssa. Classical Songs and Arias: 
faUilli: Heato ehi pno. Vivaldi: I'lango, 
Vemo. so.\piro. Carissimi: Vittoria. vit- 
Itiria. mio core! Durante: Vermin, lima 
amor. Giordani: ('urn mio hen. Paisiello: 
Sel cr>r piii ntw me xenio. A, Scarlatti: 
fJ ee.wate ili piugaruii. Monteverdi: Rom 
del del. Anon.: Ire fiiorni \on che Xiutt. 
Popular Songs: fene\t<t the huire; Santa 
I. in in; Silenzio cuntatorc: La Monlanara; 
{'iMiitore e I'nsilleeo: O mia beta inado- 
niutt; Multiilttta jitnenlino: (iondoliera 
[eneziuna: Amuri umiiii. Romantic 
Songs: Tosti: Matin: Donna, vorrei itior- 
ir: 'A Viieelteliu: Ideale. Gastaldon: A//<- 
sicti proibila. Kcspighi: Xebbie. Wolf- 
Ferrari: Se s;li albert; Serenuta; Con/mi- 
alo. 

Tito Gobbi. baritone: Pbilharmonia Or- 
chestra. Alberto Frede. eond. (in the 
Operatic Arias): Roy lesson, harpsichord. 
Derek Simpson, cello. Freddie Phillips, 
guitar (in the Classical Songs and 
Arias); orchestra. Annibale I5iz/elli. 
eond. (in (he Popular Songs): Gerald 
Moore, piano (in the Romantic Songs). 

• Out ON ALP 2057 5H. Two LP. Sll.%. 

• m Omits ASD 6(Wv 1)7. Two SD. 
$13.96. 

What we have here is a group of four 
little recitals, each set up with its own 
appropriate instrumental grouping and 
ambience. What it shows is not so much 
this singer's ability to adapt himself to 
various sorts of music as his ability to 
make various sorts of music part of his 
own artistic individuality. 

It is this individuality, vocal and in- 
terpretative, that has made Gobbi a sing- 
er of international rank. Certainly there 
are other operatic baritones, even now- 
adays, with more beauty of voice and 
polish of technique: indeed it would he 
hard to name another really prominent 
one with so short a practicable range. 
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Yet the voice's unique dark timbre, its 
unfailing rocklike steadiness, and its rich- 
ness in the lower and middle ranges are 
unforgettable: even his most peculiar 
technical habit, that of switching between 
;i raw. wide-open tone and an overcov- 
ered. hooty one in the upper-middle 
range, is executed with such energy and 
apparent belief that it adds to his arsenal 
of effects. Along with the voice, of 
course, goes an intelligence and interpre- 
tative sensitivity which set him apart 
from the rest of the crop — his singing al- 
ways has a bigness of frame, a mascu- 
linity of sound, a maturity of musical 
approach. 

This is not to say that even the Gobbi 
brio can make a silk purse from the dis- 
eased sov.Cs ear that is IJe Series's song 
from Fedora, or that his sense of word 
meanings will make us accept smeary 
phrasing for a true legato in Vermin, lul- 
lo amor, or that any amount of convic- 
tion can replace open climaxes in the 
Credo from Olello. Hut it is remarkable 
that so much of this material can work 
for this singer. I he arias are not surpris- 
ing, for we are familiar with his operatic- 
work. Michonnel s touching little mono- 
logue from Adr'uuut becomes a wonder- 
ful theatrical moment in his hands, and 
the Tell aria captures and sustains its 
mood, despite Hie ugly climax. Uelcore's 
entrance song is given a lusty, bouncy 
reading which Gobbi's energy makes 
workable: personally. I would like to hear 
a bit more old-fashioned grace — -but that 
is what I mean about Gobbi's ability to 
turn many pieces to his own strengths in 
a convincing way. the address from 
lioeeanetira has weight and force, but 
really can't make its effect without the 
surrounding ensemble; in addition, it is 
brought to a close here after the first 
"c vo inidaiulo anior. " 

The arie aitiielie are all sung in very 
low keys, which makes them negotiable 
for the Gobbi voice but robs them of 
some of (heir variety and brilliance. His 
interpretations arc very personal, but arc 
always based on an interesting perception 
of the song's meaning, and it is gratifying 
to see a major, experienced singer turn- 
ing his careful attention to this reper- 
tory, especially with such sensitively re- 
created accompaniments as are provided 
In the harpsichord, cello, and guitar used 
here. 

The Italian and Neapolitan popular 
songs are also kept in rather low keys, 
ami since we are accustomed to hearing 
them tenori/ed. they have a rather unus- 
ual color here. Gobbi treats them 
straightforwardly, with ample feeling but 
considerable dignity loo. and they sound 
the better for it. Especially intriguing is 
Amuri amtiri. a Sicilian song about a 
cart-driver befuddled by love, full of a 
fatalistic, almost Iberian atmosphere. 
Gobbi dramatizes il memorably. 

The romantic songs are given the same 
soil of treatment, the sort that assumes 
thai any music worth singing is worth 
all the respect one would give Schubert 
or Wolf. Most of the repertory is light — 
the charming and often moving salon 
songs of "Fasti, and the clever, well-made 
pieces of Wolf-Ferrari. An exception is 
the Respighi song, which turns out to be 
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Recordings for the Connoisseur 

THE NEWPORT 

FOLK FESTIVAL 
1964 




"The greatest folk festival ever," as 70,000 
listeners said, is captured on 7 discs. At the 
concerts and workshops were the classic old 
masters of blues and country music, the 
"new wave" singers and song writers, and 
the city "revivers" of the ethnic heritage, 
each giving a boast to the other. 

THE BLUES AT NEWPORT, 1964, Part 1. 

Sleepy John Estes, Fred McDowell, Doc Reese, 
Robert Pete Williams 

VRS-9180 4 *VSD-79108 

THE BLUES AT NEWPORT, 1964, Part 2. 

Elizabeth Cotton, Willy Doss, Mississippi John 
Hurt, Skip James, Rev. Robert Wilkins 

VRS-9181 & »VSD-79181 

TRADITIONAL MUSIC AT NEWPORT, 1964, 
Parti. 

Ken & Neriah 8enfield. the Cajun Band, Willy 
Doss, the Georgia Sea Island Singers, Sarah 
Gunning, Elgia Hickock, Fred McDowell, Moving 
Star Hall Singers, Chet Parker, Joe Patterson, 
Sacred Harp Singers, Hobart Smith, Bill Thatcher, 
Doc Watson VRS-9X82 4 *VSD-7918? 

TRADITIONAL MUSIC AT NEWPORT. 1964, 
Part 2. 

Seamus Ennis, Georgia Sea Island Singers, Mis- 
sissippi John Hurt, Clayton McMichen, Glenn 
Ohrlin, Phoeba & Roscoe Parsons, Phipps Family, 
Frank Proffitt, Almeda Riddle, Jean Ritchie, Rev, 
Robert Wilkins, Robert Pete Williams 

VRS-9183 & "VSD-79183 

THE NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL, 1964— 
Evening Concerts, Vol. 1. 

Sleepy John Estes. Jos£ Feliciano, Jim Kweskin & 
the Jug Band, Phil Ochs, Frank Proffitt, Rodriguez 
Brothers, Bitffy Sainte-Maiie, Pete Seeger 

VRS-9184 & *VSD-79184 

THE NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL, 1964 — 
Evening Concerts, Vol. 2. 
Joan 8aez, Theodore Bikel, Jesse Fuller, The 
Greenbriar Boys.Hamza El Din, the Phipps Famify, 
the Staples Singers vRS-9185 & 'VSD-79185 
THE NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL, 1964 — 
Evening Concerts, Vol. 3. 

The Cajun Band, Koerner, Ray & Glover, Fred 
McDowell. Tom Patten, Judy Roderick, Swan 
Silvertones, Doc Watson, Hedy West 

VRS-9186 & 'VSD-79186 

Otlter New Folk Releases 
JOHN HAMMOND: So Many Roads 

VRS-9178 & 'VSD-79178 
PATRICK SKY VRS-9179 & *VSD-79179 

IAN 8. SYLVIA: Early Morning Rain 

VRS-9175 &. 'VSD-79175 

•Stereo 

VANGUARD RECORDING SOCIETY. INC. New York 
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LAFAYETTE 

RADI O ELECTRONICS 

NEW! LAFAYETTE 70-WATT 
COMPLETE AM-FM STEREO RECEIVER 

Just Add Speakers and Enjoy FM, FM Stereo 
and High-Quality AM Reception 




19950 



99-0005WX 



■ A powerful 70-Watt Amplifier plus Complete Pre- 
amplifier Control Facilities plus a Standard AM Tuner 
plus a sensitive FM Tuner plus an FM Stereo Tuner — 
all on One Compact chassis ■ Amazing FM "Stereo 
Search" Circuit Signals Presence of Stereo Broad- 
casts » Tuned Nuvistor "Front-End" ■ Imported 



THE WIDELY ACCLAIMED 
LAFAYETTE RK-137A TAPE RECORDER 

FEATURING M — TRACK STEREO PLAYBACK* 
1— TRACK MONAURAL RECORD 
PLAYBACK 



99-1511WX 




t 



adaptable to 
stereo playback 



OYNAMIC 
MICROPHONE 



With Electronic Track Selector Switch, VU 
Recording Level Meter and Pause Switch 
For Instant Editing 

Includes Lightweight carrying case, dynamic 
microphone, output cable, 7 inch empty tape 
reel. 

• Two Speeds— 3Vt * 7V2 ips • Pause Lever Pro- 
vides Instant Stop for Editing • Specially Designed 
Heavy-Duty 6x4" PM Speaker • Separate Erase and 
Record Heads • Imported 




LAFAYETTE 
RADIO ELECTRONICS 
1965 CATALOG No. 650 

516 Pages Featuring Everything in Hi-Fi 
From the "World's Hi Fi & 
Electronics Center" 

See the Largest Selection in 
Our 44-Year History! 

Mail the Coupon for your FREE 1965 
Lafayette Catalog 

Lafayette Radio Electronics Dept. WG-5 ^ 
P.O. Box 10, Syosset, L. I., N. Y. 11791 I 

□ Send me the FREE 1965 Lafayette Catalog 650-1 

8$ enclosed; ■ 
send me # | 

(Prices do not include shipping charges). 
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Address 



|City State^ ^..Zjg..^ _j 
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;i dark, extremely powerful piece. u> 
which Ciobbi ;m<J Moore bring the per- 
fect combination of steadiness antl 
strenglh. 

The records are packaged together in 
a folding album, with notes, lexts. and 
translations (or. in I he case of some of 
the selections, paraphrases). The sound 
on all four sides is top-drawer, and in 
all cases well suited to (he material in- 
volved. C.l-.O. 



IGOR KIPNIS: lutjtlkh Harpsichord 
Music 

Clarke: The Prince of Denmark'* Mnrcli; 
Trumpet Time. I'arnaby: Loath To De- 
part: lower Hill: I'antasia No. 10. Han- 
del: Suite in H flat. Hyrtl: Earl of Satis- 
bnry Pavtm; Galiarilo: Wtdsey's Wilde; 
The Qiteene'x Aiman; A digit. Purcell: 
Aire in I) minor: Round (>: Suite in ( . 
Bull: Queen Elizabeth* Puvaii: The 
Prinee'x G tit third, 

Igor Kipnis. haipsiehonl. 

• Epic I.C 3K9K. I. P. S4.9K. 

• • Hen IK" \2M. SI). SS.'JS. 

Critic, scholar, teacher, performer, and 
son of the great Alexander. Igor Kipnis 
has rapidly emerged as one of Ihe most 
imaginative musicians ever to approach 
the spirit of early keyboard music. In 
this, his second Epic disc, he has pro- 
vided a concert full of delight, and a 
document of extreme importance. 

The "document" consists of a penetrat- 
ing and persuasive study in the value and 
purpose of keyboard ornamentation in 
the seventeenth anil eighteenth centuries. 
As Kipnis realizes or improvises the or- 
namentation in this repertory, one is 
made aware that the whole concept of 
the trill, the turn, and the mordent is 
central to the total design of the music. 
It is what defines the rhythm, brings to 
life the power of a basically percussive 
instrument to create the illusion of a 
lyric line, actually defines the basic so- 
nority of the instrument. This is some- 
thing worth close study by other per- 
formers who tend to learn the outline of 
a work first and apply the ornaments lat- 
er. Without the one. there cannot be the 
other. 

Mr. Kipnis uses a harpsichord with a 
gorgeous range of sound (built by the 
New York firm of Rutkowski and Roh- 
inette). While it has been microphoned 
a iittle too close, with the result that one 
is slightly disturbed now and then by the 
final descent of the keys at the end of a 
piece, this drawback can he overcome 
by keeping the volume low —as it should 
be in any case. 

The recital itself is full of wonderful 
music, including the original version of 
Ihe Handel theme used by Brahms in 
his piano variations and the original of 
the Purcell used by Britten in his 1'iimh.s 
Person's (inide. The particular flavor of 
the English keyboard style, with its oc- 
casional startling dissonances and cross 
harmonic relationships, is excellently cap- 
tured in the programming and the way 
it is all played. From every standpoint 
this is a reniaiktiblc and important rec- 
ord. A.K. 



ROMERO FAMILY: ' Uumif ne Con- 
certos for Tour Guitars, antl Other 
Works" 

Telemann: Coneertv in D: Allegro. Bre- 
ton: La Dolores: Join. Schubert: Two 
Waltzes. Op. 9. D. Scarlatti: Sonata in 
D. L. 391. Villa l.obos: Prelude No. I, 
in E minor. Vivaldi: Concerto in D. 
Bach: Little Prelude No. 3. Granados: 
Spanish Dance, No. 10. Sor: Variation* 
on a Theme of Mozart. 

Celedonio, Pepe, Celin, and Angel Ro- 
mero, guitars. 

• Mi kcuky MG 50417. LP. S4.98. 

• • M I.KCTKY SR 90417. SI). $.<i.9K. 

Musically, there is no doubt that the Ro- 
meros excel in the Spanish idiom: they 
swing in to Bretons Jota with a life-giv- 
ing lift, and create a warm and exciting 
glow over both the Granados and the 
Villa Lobos. (And to expand the hori- 
zons, they prove that their Scarlatti can 
be elegant too. and ornamented with a 
feather-touch delicacy.) The Telemann. 
on the other hand, is rhythmically some- 
what overstated, and the Vivaldi rather 
hurried and mechanical. But this is a rec- 
ord for guitar fanciers, and the remark- 
able family from Spain can hardly fait 
to please. Stereo is pronounced in a fugal 
piece such as the Telemann. and pleas- 
antly spread throughout. ST. 



CESARE VALLETTI: Trench Art 
Songs 

Eaure: Apre* tin reve: Dan\ tcs mines 
tl'ime ahhaye: Lr Secret: Atttomne; Clair 
de lane. S/ulc: Clair de lime. Debussy : 
Clair de lime: lleaa *oir: C'est Textase; 
Romance: Mandoline. Duparc: Chanson 
tri.ste: Extase: LI nvitation an voyage: 
PItidyle; Le Munoir de lioscmoiidc. 
Hahn: Si me* vers avaient de* ailes: 
Reverie: D'ime prison; Paysage. 

Cesare Valletti, tenor; Leo Taubman. 
piano. 

• RCA Victor LP 2787. LP. S4.9S. 

• • RCA Vh iuk LSC 27K7. SI). S.S.9H. 

I had almost despaired of hearing this 
repertory sung really well by a tenor in 
my lifetime, although many of these 
songs seem to demand Ihe range and the 
kind of sound Cesare Valletti produces: 
light, clean, and somewhat filiating. He is 
not the master of that sound for every 
note on this record: there are a few spols 
where the lone seems to whiten briefly 

( D<m\ les rnines Si me* vers .... for 

example). On the whole, however, this 
is a wonderful recital - -cultivated, ardent, 
and stylish. That it should emanate from 
an Italian tenor (an Alniaviva. to be 
sure, not a Radames) raises one's hopes 
for the future of ihe breed. Leo Tatib- 
man"s support al the piano is adequate 
al least, and usually more. A.R. 
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BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 9. in 
n minor. Op. 125 ("Choral") (A); 
Overtures: Leonoie No. 3, in C, Op. 
72a: Fidelia, in Op. 72c: Corio- 
l,t ii. in C minor, Op. 62 (B) 

I eontync Price, soprano. Maureen For- 
rester, contralto. David Poleri. tenor. 
Giorgio To/zi. bass. New England Con- 
servatory Chorus (in the Symphony): 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Charles 
Munch, cond. [(A) from RCA Victor 
LM 6066/LSC 606ft. 1 95S; (It) from 
l.M 2015, 1 957|- 

• RCA Vktrola VIC 6003 Two LP. 
S5.00. 

• • RC A VinKOU V ICS 6003. Two SD. 
$6.00. 

If one must economize in buying this 
music, one can be assured that the 
essential impact of the Symphony conies 
across in Munch's statement. The former 
Boston musical director strives for a 
headlong, impassioned reading very much 
in the Toscanini tradition. He succeeds 
splendidly in the first movement, which 
is powerful and cumulative. He falls from 
grace in the Scherzo, which lumbers 
rhythmically, and in the heavenly Adagio, 
which is coarsely phrased and raggedly 
executed. The finale improves, and 
though it has some dubious features, it 
also has good singers (though too close- 
ly miked) anil vibrant chorus. The en- 
gineering is compelling in the stereo 
edition, a mite constricted and bottom- 
heavy in mono. 

Unfortunately, all three Overtures 
get routine readings from Munch. The 
Corhilun, in particular, is ruthlessly fast 
hut its power is completely dissipated 
because the conductor refuses to make 
even the slightest distention in the crucial 
climactic places. H.G. 



BRAHMS: Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra, in D. Op. 77 

Gincttc Neveu, violin: Philharmonia Or- 
chestra. Issay Oobrowen. cond. (from 
HMV I3B 6415 9. 1946]. 
• P.vt 1 1 1 COl.H SO. LP. S5.9K. 

This is the third, and probably last. I.P 
disc honoring the superlatively gifted 
young French violinist so tragically lost 
in an air disaster at the threshold of 
a brilliant career. Rehearing the per- 
formance makes one realize anew the 
magnitude of a loss such as this, for it 
seems almost impossible that an artist 
in her mid-twenties could have played 
with such total perfection. 

This is perhaps the most fervent ex- 
position of the Brahms ever committed 
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to records. Mile. Neveu's searing passion 
and gaunt delivery had much in common 
with the playing of Szigeti at his greatest, 
although her violinism is powered by 
much faster tempos and a technical acu- 
men that virtually siz.zles. The vastness 
of her line, the purity of her tone, and 
nobility of her conception come close 
to overwhelming the music. Dobrowen's 
contribution adds to the glories of the 
performance: the rhythmic snap, the vital 
clarity of instrumentation, and the gal- 
vanic classicism are very much in the 
Toscanini tradition. He too is missed. 

Fortunately, the sound is still quite 
ample. Detail and balance are exemplary 
by any standards: there is plenty of im- 
pact and amplitude. Only the overtones 
which lend luster and atmosphere are 
lacking. No matter which modern edition 
of the Brahms you already own, rush 
out and net this one loo! H.G. 



MOZART Concertos for Piano and 
Orchestra: No. 20, in D minor, K. 
466 (A): So, 24. in C minor, K. 
4 l > I (B) 

Denis Matthews, piano: Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra. Hans Swarowsky. cond. 
|(A) from Vanguard VRS 1040 VSD 
202K. 1959; (It) from Vanguard VRS 
1037/VSD 2025. 1959|. 

• V,\N(.UAKI> F.VI.RYMAN C 'l-ASSK S SRV 

142. LP. SI.9X. 

• • VaNWARI) I. VI R V M A N CT ASS1CS SRV 

I42SD. SD. SI.9K. 

These excellent performances were origi- 
nally issued, each coupled with a piano 
sonata, on two discs. It was pointed out 
in Hk,n FmtUTY s review of the original 
issues that in the quality of the playing 
as well as of the recording the D minor 
Concerto was as fine as any other ver- 
sion available. The statement may still 
stand. The only thing that prevents this 
version of the C minor Concerto from 
ranking as high is the occasional cover- 
ing up of important material in the 
woodwinds. N.lt. 



SCHUBERT: Sonata for Piano. No. 
20, in A, D. 959 (Op. posth.) 

Arlur Schnabcl. piano [from HMV DB 
3I03-7S: RCA Victor DM 5S0, 1937J. 
• Punk COLH 84. LP. S5.98. 

Slowly but surely. Schnahel's recorded 
legacy is returning to us. Indeed inso- 
far as Schubert is concerned, we now 
have the Impromptus, the Trout Quintet, 
the D major. It flat, and A major Sona- 
tas. All that remains of Schnabel docu- 
mentations of this composer is the set 
of Moments \tnsht >ix and perhaps we 
shall soon have that reissued too. 

It may have been possible to fault 
Schnabel for erratic fluctuations of tempo 
in the B flat Sonata and in parts of the D 
major, though of course both of those 
great performances had features that 
more than compensated. In the present 
work, the occasional speed changes 
(mostly in the middle section of the 
slow movement) merely enhance the 
rhapsodic nature of the writing. And 



Who Says 
Great Stereo 
Components 
Aren't 
Decorator 
Designed? 



Meet the new Empire Royal 
Grenadier ...first speaker 
system designed and engi- 
neered in sight and sound 
for stereophonic reproduc- 
tion. Lets you sit -anywhere 
—hear everything. Its regal 
shape projects a majestic 
sound unlike any you've 
ever heard before. A 15" 
mass loaded woofer, 
world's largest ceramic 
magnet structure and die- 
cast full dispersion acous- 
tic lens allow you to enjoy 
the highest fidelity of mu- 
sic plus phenomenal stereo 
separation from anywhere 
fntne room, Speaker place- 
ment non -critical. For a 
sound demonstration go 
'round to your dealer or 
write for complete color 
brochure. 
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Scientific Corp.. 845 Stewart. Garden City. L.I., 
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DIAMONDS 

CpAREClp 

FOREVER 




CHECK YOUR 
SHURE STYLUS 
PERIODICALLY 

True, il's unfortunate . . and unfortu- 
nately, il's true: the diamond tip of 
ANY high fidelity stylus eventually 
wears out. Some sooner, some later. 
The new ultra-lighlwi'ight tracking 
force cartridges (1 or 2 grams) extend 
diamond lip life many limes. But even 
they need periodic inspection. De- 
pending upon the degree of wear, a 
worn stylus will (at the very least) ap- 
preciably accelerate audihle record 
wear— or it can actually damage a 
record beyond redemption, in j singft 
pitying! 

SHURE PERFORMANCE 
DEPENDS ON A GENUINE 
SHURE STYLUS 

The superior performance of all Shore 
cartridges DEPENDS upon the Shurc 
Stereo Dynetic Stylus Assembly. An 
inferior stylus replacement will au- 
dibly detract from and significantly 
reduce the cartridge s performance, 
and increase record wear. Obv : ously, 
if an imitation Shure Stereo Dynetic 
Stylus is used, we cannot guarantee 
that the cartridge will perform to pub- 
lished specifications. Accept no sub- 
stitute. Look for this wording: 

"THIS DYNETIC STYLUS IS PRECI- 
SION MANUFACTURED BY SHURE 
BROTHERS, INC." 



>g i rV iff' 

REPLACEMENT STYLI 

Write: SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 

222 Hartrey Ave., ilvnnston. Illinois 



nil of (he magnificent aspects of Schna- 
hel's ;ut ate present here in extraor- 
dinary decree: the pianist's humanity, his 
grandeur, his spacious spirit unfit)', and — 
above all — his ability to relax and sing. 

The posthumous A major has never 
had the popularity of its companion in H 
flat, but in my opinion it offers perhaps 
even greater riches. Admittedly, the piece 
is a tough nut to crack with its diffuse- 
ness and harmonic ambiguities. (How 
many other "classical" sonatas can you 
name that boast such features as a sud- 
den, isolated interjection of B flat into 
an A major tonality?) Without be- 
laboring the point. I shall say simply 
that you should get to know this score 
and here is the reading to reveal it in 
depth: there has never been — and prob- 
ably never will be — a finer recorded 
performance. Fortunately, the restored 
sound stands up very well. H.G. 



WAGNER: "Gnat Scenes for Bass- 
htiritaue" 

Dcr flie»ende Hulliimkr; Die Frist ist inn. 
Pic Mtfteienhtfier: Was ilnftvt dock tier 
Flieder; Wahn! Halm! Die Watkiire: 
Lch' wold, dii kiilmes. Iienikhes Kintl! 

I George London, bass-baritone; Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Hans Knapperts- 
busch. cond. (from London OL 5044 OS 

j 25044. 19591. 

• London OL 5K97. LP. $4.98, 

| • • I.ONltoN OS 25X97. SD. S5.9K. 

for anyone wanting these particular 
selections, this release is a sensible 
enough buy. for the sound still has 
warmth and sweep, the orchestral playing 
is splendid, and London never less than 

| competent. His most impressive work 
here is in Wotan*s Farewell: except for 
the slower phrasing of this version, it is 
similar interpretative!)' to his later re- 

1 cording under Leinsdorf. but is mar- 
ginally better vocally. He has become a 
leading interpreter of the Hollander, and 
clearly understands the monologue, but 
there is not enough variety, not enough 
real legato, and too much dubious in- 
tonation. His Sachs catches the right 

I spirit in the final section of the Wtilm- 
imtnnltisi — until then, the \tehtetmnger 
excerpts sound like somewhat ponderous. 

| conscientious readings. I happen to like 
the extreme breadth of Knappertsbusch's 
approach to the Wulkiire scene, and the 
way he sustains the Meistersinger pas- 

I sages, hut the Hollander reading strikes 
me as just too deliberate for any dra- 
matic use. C.L.O. 



SOUVENIRS OF OPERA AND 
SONG (Eighth Scries) 

Hellini: Sorina: Casta d'nu. Mozart: Don 
(liovanni: /Sou mi dir. Sainl-Saens: Sam- 
son ft Dtililu: 1'rintemps qui vommentf, 
Gounod: The Queen of Slieha: More 
AVeu/ in His Low H suite. Massenet: 
Thais: I.' Amour est line vertu rare. Bem- 
berg: C limit venitien. Hahn: How Do 
Yon Like To Co (//> in a Swiii!;:'; Oh, 
It's I Tlml Am the Cupttiin of n Tidy 
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Little Ship. Schumann: I'mtteiitiehe trml 
Lehen. Thomas: Lc Soir. 

Frieda Hempel. soprano (in the Bellini 
and Mozart): Marie Kappold, soprano 
(in the Gounod): Mary Garden, soprano 
(in the Massenet. Bern berg, and Hahn): 
Mignon Nevada. soprano (in the 
Thomas); Kathleen Howard, me/zo (in 
the Sainl-Saens): Julia Culp. contralto 
(in the Schumann) [from various re- 
cordings. 1910-281. 

• In i tiRNA rtoNAi RtxoRo Coi.u.rroRs 
Cl Ltt IRCC L-7025. LP. S5.50 (available 
from the International Record Collectors 
Club. I*. C). Box IK1I, Bridgeport I. 
Conn. ). 

This rather curious potpourri is obviously 
designed for the historically oriented 
collector, anil he will find several items 
of interest here. The two cylinders by 
Mary Garden (the Tlnns aria and Hern- 
bergs (.'limit vihiitivn) show her voice to 
far better advantage than the series of 
Victors she made in the Twenties. Here 
is the true voice of the first Melisande, 
a secure and voluptuous sound capable of 
the subtlest shadings. The two Hahn 
songs, supposedly taken from radio 
broadcasts in I92K, are slight pieces, but 
Garden sings them with a marvclously 
infectious naivete. 

Most of Side 2 is devoted to the 1910 
recording of l : ra lie I die he nnd Lehen by 
the Dutch contralto Julia C'ulp. During 
the early years of the century, this fine 
artist specialized in Lieder and oratorio, 
but her reputation as a recitalist has been 
somewhat eclipsed by another great 
Lieder singer of that era, Elena Ger hardt. 
(Gerhard! made her American debut on 
January 9, 1912. exactly a year and a 
day before Culp gave her first United 
States concert.) Mme. Culp was a gen- 
uine contralto, with a creamy, seamless 
voice, and her singing of the Schumann 
songs is particularly rich in thoughtful 
musical details, Especially fine is the 
superbly even and sensitively shaped 
legato line she spins out on the sixth 
song, Siisser Frennd. The main drawback 
with this performance, however, is the 
bland sameness of her vocal characteri- 
zations and an occasional misfiring of 
interpretative ideas: the little gulps of 
joy between the phrases of An meincm 
llerzen, for instance, are simply not a 
success. On the whole, she is at her best 
in the slower songs. 

Frieda Hempel's "Casta diva" is in- 
teresting primarily for the very generous 
amount of decoration she gives to the 
vocal line in the severely abridged cava- 
tina: her account of "Son mi dir" is 
more straightforward. There is a gustily 
sung aria from Samson el Didila by 
Kathleen Howard and some appealing 
vocalism from Marie Rappold, rather in 
the style of Maggie Teyle. And finally 
there is Mignon Nevada, introduced by 
her mother, the famous F-iilnln Nevada. 
Mignon. who was Ambroise Thomas' 
goddaughter and named after the hero- 
ine of his most famous opera, had a 
mildly successful career at Covent Gar- 
den beginning in 1910. and here she sings 
a confection by Thomas very prettily 
indeed. Plti.r C>. Davis 

Hinn FttiEt ii y Magazine; 
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"Count Basic in Kansas City." HCA I 'ictor LPV 
514, $4.9S (LP). 

Ayuar ago RCA Victor launched its Vintage 
scries, a plan to reissue recordings in a wide 
variety of styles — -popular, folk, and theatre as well 
as jazz. The idea of a series involving nonjazz re- 
issues was provocative, since relatively little has been 
done in this area. The discs released so far have been 
extremely worthwhile, ranging from John Jacob Niles. 
Woody Guthrie, and l.eadbelly through Isham Jones 
ami Coon-Sanders to Gertrude Lawrence's recordings 
of her Lmly in the Park songs and Kurt Weill's 
short opera Down in the Valley. 

Jazz reissues, on the other hand, have been at- 
tempted by RCA Victor at various times since the 
arrival of LP with rather discouraging results. Two 
jazz reissue series — one on the ten-inch "X" label, 
one a twelve-inch LJM series — were started and 
dropped. The "X" discs probably laid too much stress 
on the recondite, but the LJM releases missed by 
trying, almost desperately at times, to fit into 
popular tastes. Since then RCA Victor's occasional 
jazz reissues have tended to cling to the most obvious 
names — Ellington, Armstrong, Morton, Gillespie. 




liasie: reissues from 1929-32, nostalgia or plain fun. 
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The reasoning behind the use of the popular and 
the obvious is. of course, quite simple. There always 
had to be a reckoning with the accounting depart- 
ment and if a disc didn't earn its keep, it was dropped. 
Although the Vintage series. I gather, was launched 
with an understanding that its releases were not to 
be compared in immediacy of return with an Elvis 
Presley or an Al Hirt disc, still its jazz offerings had 
to be designed as reasonably profitable enterprises. 
Thus, in its first year. Vintage's jazz releases have 
focused on attention-catching names— Jelly Roll 
Morton, Duke Ellington. Coleman Hawkins. Sidney 
Bechet. Karl Hines. and now Count Basic. 

Hut there has been a difference between these 
reissues and those in Victor's past. Brad McCuen. 
producer of the series, has carefully avoided re- 
peating discs thai have already been reissued several 
times. The Jelly Roll Morton set (LPV 5UKI presents 
the latter half of Morton's Victor output, the half 
that had previously been neglected. A Duke Ellington 
disc (LPV 506) concentrates on the Duke's output in 
1933-34, a period in his recording career that had 
hitherto been completely ignored. Earl Hines's band 
of 1939-40 is treated similarly (LPV 512). McCuen 
has also collected miscellaneous recordings into sets 
which focus on such "name" performers as Coleman 
Hawkins (LPV 5()l) and Sidney Bechet (LPV 510). 

This kind of ingenuity is carried even tarther in 
the presentation of the latest Vintage jazz release — 
Cmtitl liasie in Kansas City. The disc might have 
been called "Bennie Moten and His Orchestra Play 
Sfotcn's Swing" (to quote one of the titles on the 
disc), since the set consists entirely of recordings 
made by the Moten band between 1929 and 1932. 
Still, the title is not really misleading because Count 
Basic's piano is heard prominently throughout the 
disc. These recordings show the musical foundation 
of the band that Basic brought East from Kansas 
City in 1936. 

The first side is drawn from one remarkable 
session on December 13, 1932. when ten selections 
were cut. It was the Moten band's last recording 
session before Basic took over the group, and the 
loose, loping rhythm and the riffs that were to 
characterize the Basic band were already well de- 
veloped in these pieces. Basic was playing in a 
rollicking stride style then, a striking contrast to the 
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very spare, economic manner that he later developed. 
He romps joyfully through tune after tune, climaxing 
the side with a magnificent series of solos on Prince 
of Wails, where he invokes both Fats Waller ami 
James P. Johnson. Ben Webster is equally stimulating 
on tenor saxophone and fortunately he has some 
space of his own on almost every piece. Eddie 
Barcficld's wild clarinet dresses up several selections 
and Hot Lips Page unleashes some brilliant trumpet 
work on Lafayette, although he seems strained in 
other solo spots. 

The second side, recorded in 1929 and 1930, 
shows the Motcn band in transition, shortly after 
Basic had joined it. Some of the heavy, deliberate 



beat of the early Moten band is still evident, but 
there are also suggestions of the looser, more electric 
band to come. Basie's solos betray less of his "stride" 
origins and the other soloists in this band — Thamon 
Hayes on trombone, Woody Walder on clarinet, and 
Lcroy Berry on guitar — are suitable enough but 
they arc not on a level with the 1932 soloists (un- 
happily, Buster Moten contributes several dreadful 
intrusions on accordion). Jimmy Rushing is present 
on both sides, singing with the same lifting shout 
that has made him such a joy all the years since then. 
Approached as history, nostalgia, or simply as ex- 
hilarating fun. "Count Basie in Kansas City" provides 
endless rewards. J.S.W. 



Mavis Rivers — Red ISorvo: "We Remem- 
ber Mildred Bailey." Vec Jay 1132. 
$3.98 (LP); S I 132. $3.98 (SD). 
"Tributes" to popular singing stars of the 
recent past, whether serving as a well-in- 
tentioned memorial or simply as a crutch 
for a new singer, are almost bound to be 
disappointing. A really distinctive singer 
cannot be copied (how many singers have 
stumbled over the seemingly inviting 
mannerisms of Rill ie Holiday?), anil 
arrangers have a tendency to write in 
contemporary styles that are inevitably 
at odds with the kind of accompaniment 
a singer might have had in the Thirties, 
the Forties, or even the Fifties. This disc 
is remarkable, however, not only because 
the accompaniment is in the understand- 
ing and authoritative hands of the late 
Miss Bailey's husband. Red Norvo (he 
often provided the backing on her re- 
cordings), but, even more importantly, 
because Miss Rivers does not make a 
noticeable effort to copy Miss Bailey's 
style. Both singers" voices have a similar 
texture and lilt and. given Miss Bailey's 
songs and accompaniments, the total 
effect made by Miss Rivers does have 
its Bailey-like qualities. Yet Miss Rivers 
remains herself and when she feels a 
song somewhat differently she goes her 
own way. The songs include Georgia on 
A/.v Mind. Lover Come Back to Me, 
Easy To Love, and, of course. Roekin' 
Chair. The latter is a particular triumph 
for Miss Rivers because, despite its very 
close association with Miss Bailey, she 
iianages to imprint her own special per- 
sonality on it. Two especially delightful 
performances are Confessin' and Gliost 
of a Chance, which Miss Rivers sings 
ad lib with only Norvo's vibraphone as 
accompaniment. 

Pc»i:y l.ec: "Pass Me Bv." Capitol 2320. 

$3.98 (I. PI; S 2320. 54.98 (SD). 
Wilh one exception, the songs on this 
disc are done by Miss I.ee in her close- 
up, risible vein, a unique variation of the 
hot-breath routine. By appearing to throw 
the songs away, she imbues them with a 
much greater animal appeal than any 
overt mannerism possibly could. The 
fact that she can apply this system to 
materials as varied as Henry Mancini's 
Dear Heart, the Beatles' A Html Day's 
Night, the bossa nova Quiet Nights, and 
the Italian adaptation My Love. Forgive 
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Me, only makes her spell more amazing. 
The one entry that moves her to a dif- 
ferent style — and, in the long run. the 
most delightful performance on the disc 
— is Pass Me liy, the frolicking bit of 
cockney braggadocio written by Cy 
Coleman and Carolyn l.eigh for Father 
Goose. Miss Lee gives it the zest and 
spirit that it deserves. 

Irene Reid: "Room for One More." Verve 
8621, $4.98 (LP); 6-8621. $5.98 (SD). 
Miss Reid has recorded before, both with 
Count Basie's band (she was Basic's 
vocalist for a year or two) and on her 
own after leaving Hasie, But this disc 
amounts to a debut performance because 
the Irene Reid heard here bears little 
resemblance to the Hasie band singer 
or the vocalist who later made an I.P 
of her own. On these occasions, she 
showed much vocal prowess but little 
indication that she would truly develop 
a personal style of her own. Now, it 
appears, she has found herself. Singing 
a collection of relatively familiar ballads, 
she uses a delivery that combines the 
strongly rhythmic, seniirecitative style 
reminiscent of Dinah Washington, with 
the more gracious, lyrical tones that one 
might expect from Klla Fitzgerald. It is 
an unusual mixture and Miss Reid uses 
it with such authority that she makes it 
completely her own despite the readily 
apparent sources. Oliver Nelson's big- 
band settings give her the forceful rhyth- 
mic support that her vocal style needs. 
She ranges from a reflective Who Can I 
Turn To to a lusty treatment of // Ever 
/ Would Leave You, stumbling only 
when held to an agonizingly slow tempo 
on livery Time We Say Good-bye. 

Gale Gumelt: "The Many Faces." RCA 
Victor LPM 3325. $.3.98 (LP); I SP 
3325. $4.98 (SD). 
Miss Garnett continues to be a fasci- 
nating oddity among today's popular 
singers even though she is not quite as 
striking in this set as she was on her two 
earlier discs for RCA Victor. She seems 
completely at ease in any type of song — 
folk, popular ballad, blues — and in any 
style from the big beat to gentle ro- 
manticism. She has a big voice and a 
dark, earthy timbre that often makes her 
sound very much like Bessie Smith. In 
addition she has a dry. sly humor that 



suggests Pearl Bailey. Part of her charm 
stems from a projection that is so effort- 
less that she rarely gives the impression 
of pushing. On this disc, however, she 
sometimes carries her casual underplay- 
ing a bit too far to be properly effective. 
Still she produces lusty performances of 
hornet It. a very unusual treatment of 
.V/. James Infirmary, and several in- 
teresting mixtures of folk and blues. Her 
one mistake is an overly mannered per- 
foi 'fiitiiice of Billic Holi<J;iy*s (Joti Bless 
the Child. 

Emery Deutsch: "Selections from Fiddler 
on the Roof" RCA Victor LPM 3363. 
$3.98 (LP); LSP 3363. $4.98 (SD). 
The score of Fiddler on the Roof has 
already provided material for several 
interesting, off-beat albums. The Rastern 
F.uropean flavor of Jerry Bock's music 
makes it ideally suited to Finery 
Deutsch's gypsy violin. Supported by 
guitars, mandolin, cimbalom, woodwinds, 
and occasionally some voices, Deutsch 
runs the gamut of the gypsy style, draw- 
ing out long brooding lines and weeping 
tremolos on To Life, Sunrise to Sunset. 
and // / Were a Rich Man. and playing 
with appropriate gypsy abandon on 
Analevka. For a change of pace. Deutscli 
settles into a standard 4/4 dance treat- 
ment on Now I Have Everything and Do 
You Love Me? Producer Herman Diaz. 
Jr.. has not settled simply for Deutsch's 
violin. The arrangements are imaginative 
and surprisingly varied considering the 
basic idea of the set. As a result, the 
exotic flavors keep reappearing in varied 
and provocative mixtures that sustain the 
entire set unusually well. 

Boilio Lucas Churns: "Gcnnanv Sines." 
Capitol 10389. $3.98 (LP); S 10389, 
$4.98 (SD). 
Guntcr Kallmann German Chorus: "Ser- 
enade for Elisabeth." Four Corners 
4209. $3.98 (LP); S 4209. $4.98 (SD). 
Both of these large vocal groups sing 
songs in German from various areas of 
the popular repertory — but there the 
similarity ends. The Botho Lucas Chorus 
does all its songs (which include Star 
Dust. Sentimental Journey. When the 
While Lilacs Bloom Again, and Donkey 
Serenade) with a crisp, bright attack 
over a rhythm accompaniment that has 
a strong, loping beat. The vocal ar- 
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rangements ;ire lighl ami wry ;md the 
perfiiruiances glisten with warmth and 
vilalily. The effect is very like that of an 
unusually good swing hand (even to the 
extent of sneaking in a I mm Nine or saxo- 
phone for very brief solos). 

The Kallmann Chorus, on the other 
hand, is in a more traditional vein — 
sweeping along over strings and hells, 
creating a rich vocal blend hut pro- 
ducing rather bland vocal treatments of 
Tosselli's Semwile, (> Mein P>ii»i, Melo- 
dic in /•", and other songs in a similar 
vein. 

Andre I'rivin: "Plavs Todav's Big Hits." 

Columbia CM. 2294. $.V>8 (IT); CS 

9094. S4.98 (SDI. 
Previn. who must be the most complete 
all-purpose musician extant (a pianist 
recognized in the popular, classical, and 
jazz fields, a conductor, a composer, a 
songwriter, and. at present, a putative 
writer for the Broadway theatre), is 
shown here at his all-purpose best. 
Through big-band arrangements written 
and conducted hy Marty Puich. Previn's 
piano or harpsichord trickles, swings, or 
floats with sense and sensitivity. Previn 
has reached that happ\ point where he 
no longer feels he must prove himself 
(he can now use a jaz? device casually 
without feeling compelled to pull out 
all the stops to show that he really can 
play ja//). anil addresses everything he 
plays with calm authority. The only 
weak points in this generally splendid 
set (which includes bossa novas, pop 
hits, pop-jazz such as liliiesetle anil 
(limy Witltz. and show tunes) are two 
of Previn's own compositions, both at- 
tached to films — Kiss Me, Stupid and 
Gootl-bxe. Charlie — which are sung In a 
shrill set of girls over a very ordinary 
big beat. This carries versatility one 
step too far. 

("ok' Porter — Gcorgr Gershwin: "Favor- 
ite Composers.'" Vol. I. I'olydor X4002, 
S4.9X (I.P); IS4002. $5.50 (SD). 
This is a surprising and delightful and 
fascinating record. Surprising because 
although there have been innumerable 
recordings of the tunes of Porter and 
Gershwin, this disc presents them in yet 
another light. Delightful because these 
varied performances arc devoid of pre- 
tension and are skillfully executed. I as- 
einaiing because each composer is pre- 
sented in a continuous medley (Gershwin 
one side. Porter the other) in which 
fourteen tunes by each are played — and 
played with character — by well-known 
German instrumental groups or soloists. 
A large part of the fascination lies in 
the skillful tape editing involved: how- 
one tune has been tied directly into the 
r.ext. thereby creating a smooth flow 
of melody. The groups involved in- 
clude those of Hen Kaempfert. Helmut 
/■n il u ias. Kurt F.delhagen. Hazy Oster- 
wald. and Max Gregor. as well as Toots 
Thielenians (the harmonica virtuoso). 
< ra^> Otto (a pianist who has abandoned 
h> old ricky-tick for a commendable 
light style), and The Old Merrv Tale 
J.://'.iand. an ensemble which includes 
a sonrano saxophonist who has taken 
careful note of Sidnev Ucchet's treat- 
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ment of Summertime. Technically 
musically, this is a w inning disc. 



and 



Fred E. Finn (and Friends): "Mickie 
Finn's, the West Coast's No. I Speak- 
easv." Capitol 2210. $3.98 (l.P); S 
2210. $4.98 (Sill. 
Finn, a collecloi and player of nickelo- 
deon pianos, operates a San Diego 
"speak-easy" ( named for his wife Mickie I 
where he leads a five-piece band. The 
group has been augmented for this 
recording by ten violins, three guitars, 
two trombones, and the soprano saxo- 
phone of (ieorge Probcrt. a quondam 
member of the Firehouse I ivc. Although 
l inn seems to favor material from the 
Twenties or earlier (Street Georgia 
Brown, Freckles, l ive l out I wo l:\ cs 



of liliie), he also draws on the Sixties 
both for music (More) and for style 
tlrevklcs opens with a contemporary 
big beat behind Finn's tinklv piano). 
The net result is a set of glorious and 
uproarious performances in which Finn's 
piano or Probert's soprano saxophone 
are eventually overtaken by the full 
band- -after which everyone runs for 
dear life. To an extent, the group is an 
enlarged version of (he Village Stompers, 
but they churn up a kind of hard-driving 
attack that the Stompers can only sug- 
gest. The performances are essentially 
corn — magnificent, opulent corn — and 
I inn very wiseh stays away from funnv 
sounds, letting the high spirits of the 
musicians carry the day. 

John S. Wilson 



ROBERTS CROSS FIELD 770 STEREO TAPE RECORDER 




THE NEW LP STEREO SPEED OF TOMORROW — 1 % 

Cross Field Head Automatic Shut-off 

Sound-with-Sound All 4 standard speeds 

22.000 Cycle Response Two 7" speakers 

Plus 37 more professional features 



1. Cross Field Head -separate bias supply 
head for retention of higher frequencies. 
Permits superb response at slow speeds. 

2. Flutter Filter — eliminates tape travel 
variations that cause flutter in most 
recorders. 

3. Separate Bass & Treble Controls for each 
channel. Permits precise adjustment. 

4. Electrical speed control switch. 

5. Automatic Shut-off— complete shut-off of 
all electronics at end of tape reel. No 
tape spill, breaking or backlash. 



6. Pause Lever— instant stop of tape travel 
without disrupting other controls. 

7. FM Multiplex ready to record FM stereo 
broadcasts. 

8. Sound-with-SOund— while listening to 
one track you can record on another. 

$499.95 



ROBERTS 




Roberts Cross Field 770 is the choice of professionals. Make it your choice, too. 

ROBERTS. A DIVISION OF RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY WITH 75 PLANTS AROUND THE WORLD. 
CIRCLE 41 ON READER-SERVICE CARD 
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GUARANTEED 



5 years or 
50,000 miles 




no break- 
in period- 
no oil 
changes- 
no grease 

jobs- 
no thou- 
sand mile 
check ups 



A new guarantee for an outstanding new compact loudspeaker. The 1965 Jensen 
Model PR-200 is an engineering triumph. The "power plant" within the beautifully 
crafted oiled walnut cabinet is a skillfully engineered 3-speaker, 3-way system with 
a 12-inch woofer. 

Three famous, exclusive Jensen loudspeakers faithfully reproduce every sound in the 
25 to 20,000 cycle frequency range. Contemporary wrap-around fabric of textured 
rattan compliments the beauty and sophistication of fine Jensen craftsmanship. 

For the analytically minded write to the Technical Service Department for a full expla- 
nation of the 50,000 mile guarantee. 
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Suggested resale price S179.S0 
See your Jensen hi-fi dealer. 
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Count Basic: "Count BilMC in Kansas 
CiH." RCA Victor l.PV 514, S4.98 
(LP). 

For a feature review of this recording, 
see page 75. 

Hob Brookmcver: "And Friends," Colum- 
bia CL 2237, $3.98 (LP); CS 9037, 
$4.98 (SO). 
"Deft" is the word for this recording 
hy a group of experienced, skillful, 
and sophisticated jazzmen. Brookmeyer "s 
"friends" include Stan Get?, (tenor 
saxophone), Gary Burton (vibraphone), 
and a strong but subtle rhythm section 
made up of Heebie Hancock (piano), 
Ron Carter (bass), and Flvin Jones 
(drums), (he eight selections are in a 
moderate, generally subdued vein, rang- 
ing from slow, wistful treatments of 
Misty and Sky lurk to a bright jig (very 
characteristic of Brookmeyer ) called 
Jive Hunt, For the most part it is 
Brookmeyer and Getz in the foreground, 
noodling around each other in ensem- 
bles or moving in and out of the back- 
ground during the other's solos. The 
interplay between the two is close and 
understanding, a form of mutual recogni- 
tion between jazz musicians all but dis- 
carded in this age of the almighty solo. 
Burton also joins in these colloquies on 
occasion, adding a third perceptive voice. 
Although polish and control are always 
in evidence, there is a sense of freedom 
too. especially when Get/ swings out 
and builds ideas in the stimulating vein 
he has adopted over the past few years. 
This disc has everything to recommend 
it — approach, individual performance, 
and total fulfillment. 

Kid Shiek Cola: "In England." Jazz Cru- 
sade 2003. S4.95 (LP). 
Kid Shiek is a veteran New Orleans 
trumpet player (his last name is usually 
spelled ""Colar," not "Cola" as on the 
jacket of this disc), and he is heard here 
with the Hnglish band led by Barry "Kid" 
Martyn. Il is an odd combination, for 
while Martyn"s band has a hearty ram- 
bunctiousness. Kid Shiek possesses a 
firm and steady but relatively self- 
effacing trumpet style. Sammy Rimming- 
ton, Maityn's clarinetist, is the most 
striking performer, and like most F.nglish 
traditionalist clarinetists, his playing re- 
flects that of George Lewis. Unlike his 
colleagues, however, he establishes a 
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personality of his own within this idiom. 
Trombonist Jack Wedell adds a lusty 
voice to the group, helping to made 
this one of the better recordings by a 
revivalist group. 

Wild Hill Davis: "Free, Frantic, and 
Funky." RCA Victor LPM 3314. S3. 98 
(LP); LSP 3314, $4.98 (SI)). 
Davis provides a much needed refuta- 
tion to the impression that the jazz 
organ has to be a harsh and clamorous 
instrument. He is heard on this disc 
with a seven-piece group which includes 
Jerome Richardson and Seldon Powell 
on tenor saxophones and flutes and 
Dicky Thompson on guitar (Thompson 
also leads a quartet which features Bob 
Brown on tenor saxophone and flute). 
Both groups are straight-arrow, middle- 
of-the-road swingers. The septet plays 
Davis' arrangements with a crisp, tight 
attack, while the quartet provides re- 
markably varied fare for a four-man 
group, thanks to the solo strength of 
Thompson and Brown. Davis plays the 
organ for its rich warmth and color, 
always with a light touch, propelling 
the music ever so easily with his astute 
phrasing. The choice of material is ex- 
cellent — great swinging standards by 
Duke KUington. Sy Oliver, and Count 
Uasie. a pair of basic blues (C. C. Hitler 
and Don't Cry, Htihv — the latter a fine 
example of the true merit of the organ 
on a blues), and two of Davis' own 
pieces: the lovely Azure-Te and Free. 
Frantic, and Funky, which is all that the 
title implies. 

Eric Dulplij: "Last Date." Limelight 1 M 
82013. $4,98 (LP); I S 86013. $5.98 
(SD). 

Eric Dolphy: "Memorial Album." Vcc 
Jav 2503' $4.98 (LP); S 2503, S4.98 
(SD). 

Several years before his death in June 
1964, Fric Dolphy used his highly de- 
veloped talents on alto saxophone, bass 
clarinet, and flute in a search for broad- 
er ranges of expression. This often led 
to performances that were raw and 
exacerbating. Behind these outbursts, 
however, was a superb technician and 
a probing mind, and Dolphy's talents 
were apparently just coming into focus 
at the time of his death. The Limelight 
disc was made at a concert in Hilversum. 
Holland (less than a month before 



Dolphy died), with three European mu- 
sicians: Misja Mengclberg (piano), 
Jacques Schols (bass), and Hans Ben- 
nink (drums). Dolphy is heard on all 
three of his instruments and, while his 
work contains passages that are eruptive 
and exclamatory, the long, squawking 
imitations of conversation that filled 
some of his earlier efforts are absent. 
It is particularly impressive to hear his 
assured, pliant bass clarinet and flute. 
He plays an exquisitely shaded, soaring 
flute on You Don't Know What Line Is 
(although his solo wears thin after the 
opening chorus), and his bass clarinet is 
swingingly assertive on a long treatment 
of Thelonious Monk's Epislrophy. His 
accompaniment is unusually good; par- 
ticularly fine is the pianist. Mengelberg. 
who has absorbed a great deal of Monk's 
style while maintaining a more positively 
direct beat. 

The "Memorial Album" on Vee Jay 
provides a broader view of Dolphy in its 
four selections. First comes a real tour 
de force as Dolphy plays Lore Me on 
an unaccompanied alto saxophone; he 
carries it off with amazing aplomb. He 
then progresses to a long and amazing 
duet (on bass clarinet) with Richard 
Davis (bass), on Alone Together, that is 
a brilliantly sustained interplay — a mu- 
sical conversation that is a far, far cry 
from the raucous dialogues that Dolphy 
once carried on with Charlie Mingus. 
On Mush Matador Dolphy is heard 
(again on bass clarinet) as part of a 
four-man woodwind section (with Clif- 
ford Jordan, soprano saxophone. Sonny 
Simmons, alto saxophone, and Prince 
Lasha. flute) accompanied only by Davis' 
bass. The ensemble produces a weird 
and fascinating blend on the c.ilypsolikc 
theme but the individual solos, aside 
from Dolphy's, arc routine. Much the 
same situation occurs on Fats Waller's 
Jitterbug Wall: which Dolphy plays on 
flute with trumpet, vibraphone, bass, and 
drums. Dolphy's contributions are excel- 
lent hut the others are largely time- 
fillers. Both discs are fitting tributes to 
Dolphy's unusual talents. 

Duke Ellington: "Ellington '66 " Reprise 
6154, $3,98 (LP): S-6154, $4.98 (SD). 
The continued determination of Reprise 
to dilute the unique talents of Duke El- 
lington and the members of his remark- 
able hand, singly and collectively, by 
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do something! 

such as: 

• rue automatically, preeisely 

• play all 4 speeds (with con tin- 
uously variable range from 
29 to 86 rpm ) 

• trark flawlessly at 1 Vi grams 

• boast a 12", 794 lb. platter 

Bogen B-62 
does it all.. .and all 
for $ 69.95 

And it docs it all on its handsome new 
oiled walnut tapered ha.se. Says High 
Fidelity: "A turntable and arm com- 
bination of fine design and hi fib qual- 
ity performance . . . Well suited for 
any high fidelity installation". See 
your dealer or write Bogen for fur- 
ther details. 
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feeding them current pop tunes is de- 
plorable—even though the Ellingtonians 
can usually rise above any circumstances. 
In defense of this policy, it has been 
pointed out that, in the 1930s, the Elling- 
ton band played a lot of pop tunes and 
played them well. This is perfectly true, 
bin the pop material was never served 
in such staggering quantities. In between 
the pop tunes there was always a lot of 
genuine Duke during those pre-LP days. 
But it is a waste of one of our national 
musical assets to load Ellington with 
Roil Roars for a lilitc Lutiy. All A/v 
Loving, I Want To Hold Your Hand. 
Moon River, and the like. Not that the 
Ellingtonians don't comport themselves 
| with their usual distinction. Cootie Wil- 
liams' trumpet growls and bites through 
Charade and / Can't Slop Loving Von. 
Lawrence Brown's trombone is elegantly 
suave on Red Roses and A Dctiittitul 
Friendship, the saxophones of Johnny 
j Hodges. Harry Carney, and Paul Gon- 
t salves are all effectively present. But the 
sameness of the material easts a pall 
on the proceedings despite the enlivening 
moments. There is. however, one superb- 
ly worthy Ellington performance — The 
('"<"' Life — and here Carney and Hodges 
I engage in a beautifully shaded duet fol- 
lowed by Urown with his most persuasive 
singing style. 

Benny Goodman: "Great Vocalists of Our 
Times." RCA Camden CAL 872. $ 1 .98 
(LP); CAS 872, S2.49 (SD). 
'I he obvious basis for this collection of 
recordings made by the Goodman band 
between 1935 and 1939 is to show some 
of the vocalists who recorded with the 
band — Ella Eilzgerald. Jimmy Rushing. 
Helen Ward. Martha Til ion, Buddy 
Clark, and Johnny Mercer are all rep- 
resented. And while that is as good a 
reason as any for putting the set to- 
gether, the most impressive aspects of 
the disc are instrumental. This early 
Goodman band could swing in a mag- 
nificently effortless fashion even when 
it dealt with current run-of-thc-inill pop 
tunes (the mill was running much better 
then than it has in recent years). Pianist 
Jess Stacy brought a sparkle to the 
band, not only in his occasional solos hut 
in the way he made his piano dance 
through the ensembles instead of merely 
clumping out chords. The vocalists art- 
all superior band singers; but there is 
special interest in hearing a very young 
Ella Fitzgerald, as well as Jimmy Rush- 
ing successfully coping with a song well 
out of his range {He Ain't Got Rhythm) 
and. at the same time, infusing it with 
tremendous drive. 

Coleman Hawkins; "Meditations." Main- 
stream 56037, $4,98 (I P); 6037, $S 98 
(SD). 

In the excellent series of reissues by 
Mainstream from the Commodore cata- 
logue, this rates as one of the finest. 
The first side, devoted to a session in- 
volving Hawkins, Benny Carter. Roy Eld- 
ridge, Bernard Addison, John Kirby. and 
Sidney Catlett, is superb from start to 
finish. It includes two elegant ballad per- 
formances by Hawkins (/ Surrender. 



Dear and Dedication) and a pair of 
joyous swingers [Smack and / Can't 
Believe That You're in Love with Mf) 
on which Carter. Hawkins, and particu- 
larly Eldridge rise to wondrous heights. 
The other side glitters with names- 
Cootie Williams, Art Tatum, Edmund 
Hall. Oscar Peltiford. Al Casey. Catlett. 
and Hawkins — but the performances are 
pale in the face of that first side. Tatum 
is unfailingly excellent, but the others 
arc merely their usual, capable selves. 

Earl llines: "Spontaneous Explorations." 

Contact 2. $4.98 (I P); S-2. S5.9K (SD). 
When Earl Hines flew to New York 
from California in March 1964 for 
three conceits, he also found time to 
record this set of unaccompanied solos. 
They are. by and large, excellent exam- 
ples of undiluted, unharassed Hines — 
the first side, consisting of Undecided. 
Fallutx Hines. A Sunday Kind of Love. 
and I've Found a New Hairy is superb, 
the second side a little less consistent. 
"Undiluted" and "unharassed" mean 
that Hines is playing exactly as he 
wants, without concessions to accompa- 
nists and without indulging in one of 
his frequently misguided excursions into 
"pleasing the public.'' The result is de- 
lightful: we have the sly. rocking Hines. 
trimmed with breaks on Undecided, a 
gently ruminative mood on Fmha's Hines. 
and a suave ballad style on Sunday Kind 
of Love. The famous Hines strut breaks 
out of I've Found a New Hahy and 
You Always Hurt the One You Love. A 
light and gay original. Tosca's ihwee, 
even has some of Willie the Lion Smith 
in it. Hines has lost none of his sparkle 
during the past fifteen years — a period 
when he has rarely been heard to ad- 
vantage. In fact, there is now a depth 
to his playing that was not always ap- 
parent in the earlier days. 

"A Look at Yesterday." Mainstream 

56025. $3.98 (LP): 6025. $4.98 (SD). 
This is a miscellaneous collection reflect- 
ing the last stages of the bop era, origi- 
nally recorded for the Sittin" In label. 
There are a pair of strong, forthright 
Stan Gctz performances (tuhhily recorded 
in 1948) — a great deal closer to the 
contemporary Getz than his work of the 
Fifties. Two delightful selections are built 
around the seat virtuosity of Dave Lam- 
bert and Buddy Stewart who are joined 
in ensemble passages by Blossom Dearie, 
thereby anticipating some aspects of Lam- 
bert. Hendricks, and Ross. In the group 
with them. Allen Eager shows his ac- 
complished absorption of Lester Young's 
style and Benny Green has forthright mo- 
ments on trombone, both muted and 
open. (How times change: Gerry Mulli- 
gan is present but is not given one note 
by himself.) Two pieces feature bop 
vocal duets by guitarist Jimmy Raney and 
Terry Swope who sing extremely well in 
a fashion usually associated with Jackie 
Cain and Roy Krai. Further variations 
on the Lester Young style are provided 
by Paul Quinchette in two selections. Of 
the five groups represented, only a quar- 
tet led by Wardcll Gray fails to make an 
impressive showing. John S. Wilson 
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"Introducing the Beers Family." Cohim- 
bi;i Ml- 6105. $4.98 (I.P): MS 6705. 
$5.98 (SI)). 
The three members of ihe Beers Family 
— parents Robert and Evclyne and 
daughter Martha— late of New Year. 
Montana, offer a dulcet program of bal- 
lads in the Old World tradition. The 
roots of most of their sea-changed se- 
lections lie in Fngland. Ireland, and 
Scotland: even the songs of their own 
composition draw heavily upon the time- 
roiished imagery of the British idiom. 
\Yhile this disc scores on all counts — 
not the least from the translucent stereo 
sound — it is the pellucid soprano of 
Fvelyne Beers that shapes the most mov- 
ing moments. Her singing of The Water 
Is Wide projects purest heartbreak: in 
Dumbarton'!; Drums she weaves a silvery 
spell of young and hopeful love. Without 
trepidation, the group has even fitted 
words to a melody from Beethoven\ 
Sixth Symphony and. under the title of 
The Green Crass of Shiloh. carries it 
off creditably. Among this record's many 
and varied delights, 1 would include the 
fascinating sounds of old, half -forgotten 
folk instruments — psaltery, limberjacks. 
fiddlesticks. The ballads, particularly 
those sung by Fvelyne. linger long in the 
memory. Recommended. 

The DcPaur Chorus: "Danse. Calinda!*" 
Mercury MG 50418. S4.98 (LP); SR 
90418, $5.98 (SD). 
A refreshing, jnhackneyed recital of 
American Negro traditional song that ex- 
plores a brand-new avenue — the gay but 
biting Creole dances of Louisiana. The 
title selection. Dame, Cidimla!, sung to 
the thundering throb of big African 
drums, showcases the gifts of this re- 
markable ensemble. FJmbodicd here is 
Ihe near-paradox of Leonard DePaur's 
rigid musical discipline molding a sense 
of spontaneity. The seemingly unfettered 
(but actually very carefully controlled) 
frenzy of his twenty-six male voices ris- 
ing above the drums creates an authentic 
musical vignette of nineteenth-century 
America. This is the way it really 
sounded in New Orleans. Another set of 
creole songs combined in the lovely suite 
I'oa' la belle tayullc strikes a sensuous 
note and One. aue .wlinaaie, a lullaby, 
melts with tenderness. Among the spirit- 
uals. Take My Mother Home is infused 
with somber sorrow and Tol' My Cap'n 
almost explodes with hatred. On the 
whole, however, one finds far more 
grief than bitterness in these marvelous 
songs from the age of slavery. Conduc- 
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lor DePaur brings to their interpretation 
both sure scholarship and sure musician- 
ship. His singers once again prove them- 
selves without peer, and Mercury's 
engineers have framed this superb, mov- 
ing performance in stunningly realistic 
stereo sound. Mapnifitfiue! 

Mark Evarts: "Music of the Pawnee." 

Folkways I F. 4334. S5.95 (LP). 
Here is the poignant, dying echo of a 
people. By 1910 the Pawnee, who once 
roamed the plains of the Midwest in 
arrogant thousands, were reduced to a 
mere 630. The ferocious Sioux and the 
westward march of the white man had 
combined to decimate a culture that had 
flowered through half a millennium. Al- 
though tribal rolls have swelled some- 
what in recent years, today's Indians 
have all but lost contact with their 
history. In this documentary recording 
by D. Gene Weltfish (taken from 78s 
originally cut in 1936). Pawnee Mark 
F.varts — already by then an old man — 
chants the ancient war songs and love 
songs, religious songs and hunting songs 
out of his people's past. He accompanies 
himself on a small water drum. The 
thick, undefined sound shows its age. 
but F.varts provides a classic evocation 
of the rich, lost life of the Plains In- 
dians. As ever, Folkways adds superlative 
annotations. 

Ricardo Modrcgo and Paco de Lucia: 
"Guitars — Fantastic and Flamenco." 
Philips PHM 200153. $3.98 (LP); PHS 
600153. $4.98 (SD). 
A beautifully recorded duct in the fla- 
menco idiom that sets each guitar within 
its separate speaker and periodically 
fuses them in flashing interplay. Modrego 
and De Lucia display splendors of 
technique, but they have ovcrrefined 
the substance of their art. This is not 
necessarily a disability: indeed, a ma- 
jority of listeners might find these emi- 
nently civilized soleares far more to 
their taste than the harsh and moody 
flamenco of a Montoya or Sabicas. 

"The C'orric Folk Trio with Paddic Hell." 

F.lektra F.KL 291. $4.95 (I.P): EKS 

7291. $5.95 (SD). 
Apparently this fine group is to Scotland 
what the Clancy Brothers and Tommy 
Makem are to Ireland. The stylistic 
similarities between the two ensembles 
indicate that the Scots have listened 
intently and profitably to their Irish 
forerunners. Still, this is by no means 
musical plagiarism: the Corries have 



managed to for:!.' a hallmark of their 
own lending luilir to the fourteen fine 
ballads on this release. Miss Bell's high, 
light soprano threads like a glittering 
strand through the modern lullaby. 
Cooric Doon: old war cries ring through 
James Hogg's virile ballad of border 
raids. Lock the Door. Lariston: O'er the 
Water is still another nostalgic relic of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. There are also 
chanties and street songs and a very old 
Child Ballad. Fine Fltmers in the Valley. 
that probably dates from the Middle 
Ages. An engaging disc. 

Fleurv: " The Isles of Greece." Vanguard 
VRS 9168. S4.98 (I P): VSD 79168. 
$5.95 (SD). 
Due largely, I suspect, to the lingering 
influence of Melina Mercouri and Never 
on Sunday. Greek popular song will be 
with us for some time to come. While 
the bouzouki has limitations, it remains 
an unalloyed delight in the compelling 
yet lyrical interpretations of this young 
lady with the singular name. Fleury's 
soprano is true and clear, but spiced 
with the slight abrasive edge prized 
throughout the Mediterranean world. 
This quality is beautifully apparent and 
beautifully controlled in the traditional 
ballad Ramps. Further, Fleury possesses 
a flair for the dramatic: she acts her 
songs as well as sings them. Oddly 
enough, the most appealing item on this 
disc is a Brazilian entry. Munha de 
iittttaVtd. which, along with a Spanish 
selection from Garcia I.orca. effectively 
counterpoints the rhythmic complexities 
of the Greek songs. The stereo edition, 
adding breadth to the atmospheric or- 
chestral accompaniment, stands as the 
version of choice. 

John Jacoh Niles: "Folk Balladcer." RCA 

Victor LPV 513. $4.98 (I Pi 
Here, caught at the peak of his powers, 
is one of America's greatest folk singers. 
The ten songs on this album, recorded 
between 1936 and 1941, are all Child 
Ballads whose origins are lost in the 
mists of the past. The engineers, inci- 
dentally, have worked a small miracle: 
there is nothing antique about this sound. 
Born in Kentucky in 1892. John Jacob 
Niles perfected a distinctive high, al- 
most wailing singing style that I. for 
one. have always found profoundly — and 
eerily — effective. Somehow, that unnat- 
urally pitched voice illuminates nuances 
of bitterness, pathos, joy that remain 
obscured in conventional interpretations. 
Witness Ihe savage dialogue of gooil and 
evil in The Maid Freed from the Gal- 
low.\. one of four selections on this disc- 
never previously released. On the wings 
of that same piercing alto, share the 
tragic fate of the cruel liarherry Ellen 
and the doomed Mary Hamilton: savor 
the black terror of murder and incest in 
{limine Farday. Antl perhaps too as you 
listen to this very great artist, you will 
feel a certain rue for the present de- 
based stale of folk balladry — engulfed 
by quantity, bereft of quality, drifting 
far from the classic heritage of a thou- 
sand years. This sublime, enduring rec- 
ord belongs in every collection of Amer- 
ican folk music. O. B. Brummeli. 
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The follow iny reviews are of 4-track 
7.5-ips stereo tapes in normal reel form. 

BELLINI: Sanaa 

loan Sutherland (s). Norma; Marilyn 
Home (ms). Aihilgisa: John Alexander 
II). Pollione: Richard Cross (bs), Oro- 
veso: et al.: London Symphony C horus 
anil Orchestra. Richard Bonynge. cond. 
• • RCA VkioK 1 TO KOI 0. Two reels: 
approx. 9.1 and 69 min. $21,95. 

loan Sutherland's wisely waiting to de- 
velop fully her exceptional bet vimht tal- 
ents before recording Bellini's masterpiece 
may have led some collectors to expect 
more than even the now artistically ma- 
tured Sutherland genius can give them. 
Her singing, as such, is as fine here as 
it's ever been, and in sonic climactic mo- 
ments perhaps even more thrillingly bril- 
liant: yet surely there are many of the 
role's dramatic potentials (exploited so 
memorably in the past by Maria Callas 
and others) which are scarcely suggested 
here. 

In compensation, however, there is 
Marilyn Home's truly superb acting as 
well as superb vocalism (for me. she 
steals the show!) and Richard Honynge's 
beautifully proportioned, if slightly small- 
er-scaled than usual, direction — notably 
more authoritative than in any of his 
previous recordings. T he other soloists 
are good (although Richard Cross's High 
I'riest is tonally somewhat unfocused and 
John Alexander's robust I'ollionc rather 
mannered for my taste I : the chorus and 
orchestra are very good: the balances 
are excellent, and the recording is impres- 
sively broadspreud. vivid, and yet natural, 
with highly effective stereo spacings if 
no special stereo-staging effects. And in 
the Sutherland-Home duos, especially 
"Mini, o Xtintm." there is matched vocal 
excellence rarely if ever heard today. 



KODAI.Y: Hary Jtiuas: Suite and 
Vuo Arias; Dailies "f Cialai/ta 

Olga S/onyi. soprano (in the Arias): 
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London Symphony Orchestra. Istvan 
Kertes/. cond. 

• • LosnoN LCI. X0I59. 45 min. $7.95. 

Hack in the 2 -track era. a pri/e demon- 
stration reel' for many tape fanciers was 
Dorati's performance of the limy Jthio.s 
Suite for Mercury. An exuberant tonal 
tribute to a Hungarian "Karon Mun- 
chausen" folk hero, the work remains 
not only a delight for its sprightly tunes, 
but its kaleidoscopic scoring makes it 
well-nigh ideal as an orchestral show- 
piece. Not the least of its attractions are 
the relatively exotic tonal qualities of 
that Hungarian favorite national in- 
strument, the cimbalom. The fact that 
the high-powered, markedly stereoistic 
Mercury version (which still sounds fine) 
has never been reissued in the 4-track 
medium makes the present version by 
another Hungarian conductor id I the 
more needed. The Suite is played here 
with more warmth, if less snap, than by 
Dorati: and the combination of supreme- 
ly luminous recording and first-rate tape 
processing makes the most of both the 
score's and the performance's iridescence 
(as well as of the sonorous clang of the 
cimbalom part, played with exceptionally 
clear articulation by John Leach). 

The rest of the 1926 opera from which 
the Suite is drawn is heard so seldom 
outside Hungary that the present quasi- 
encorc arias fS-evettcy vtmytik ." ;i 
lament with effectively twittering cim- 
balom obbligato: and "Ilej ket liknin." 
a cheerful dairymaid's air) should have 
been occasions for genuine rejoicing. L'n- 
fortunately. however, only the lively air 
is really enjoyable: the slower one is 
made quite intolerable by the soprano's 
vocal unsteadiness — seemingly a bad 
tremolo on top of an overwide vibrato. 
Luckily, there is a far more satisfactory 
addition to the reel's appeal in Kcrtesz's 
taully controlled performance of Ko- 
dak's scintillating evocations of the 
gypsy bands heard in his childhood in 
the little town of Galanta. As electrifying 
a showpiece as the Hnesco Second Rhap- 
sody, this work too should become a 
real hit in its first tape edition. 



PROKOFIEV: Symphony iV«. 5. /'// 
(.' miiifir, Op. 44: I.e Pas d'aiier. 
Op. 41: Suite 

L'tiih Symphony Orchestra. Maurice Ab- 
ravanel. cond. 

• » V.xNK.IIaMI VTC 1699. 47 min. 
$7.95. 

Two unexpected tape firsts to delight 
Prokofiev specialists: the seldom heard 
Third Symphony, based on musical 
materials first used in the composer's 
opera The f-'honinsi Ansel: and a now 
neglected but once ultrasensational ex- 
ample of the "mechanistic" music of the 
late Twenties. I can still remember how 
exciting this Steel Step ballet music 
seemed when Koussevitzky first played it 
in this country in the fall of 1927. And. 
rather to my surprise, it seems to have 
worn better than the more spectacular 
Seyiliiiui Suite. Certainly it has much 
the same brash verve and piquancy as 
some of the favorite excerpts from The 
Line for Three Ortiilftt's, and yet often 
highly distinctive individuality. Person- 
ally. 1 relished it more than the Sym- 
phony, a work new to me. although the 
latter is a more substantial, if perhaps 
overserious. achievement. 

The whole program is an adventurous 
one. and Abravanel is to be congratulated 
for having the imagination to tackle it 
on records. I am not so much impressed 
by the orchestral playing as was Alan 
Rich in his review of the disc version 
| May I964|. but the Utah forces are fully 
professional and the Vangi.ard recording 
is. as always, effective. 



RIMSKV-KOR 8A KO V: Schehera- 
zade. Op. '5 

Frieri Cinienberg. violin: London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Leopold Stokowski. 
cond. 

• • London l.( I. 75005. 46 min. 57.95. 
Since it was only last March that I re- 
Cimliiiiieil mi [>tii>e cS'5 
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MODEL DLS 529 

Caution— it will mercilessly reveal 
the flaws in any defective or out- 
moded equipment used with it. 
The transient-perfect sound 
reproduction is totally different 
from all other Bookshelf speak- 
ers, regardless of size or price! 
$159.00* 



'Higher in South and West. 

for further information write 

Scope Electronics Corp. 

23S East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 10017 
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110 Watts S499.S0 less case 
Once again RABSONS offers Only the Best, Check 
these fabulous FISHER features: • Cool - trou- 
ble free operation • Fisher Solid State means 
Longer Life • 110 Watts Total Power Output 
• 1.80V FM sensitivity • Compact Size for Cus- 
tom Installations only n7v Oeep • Oirect Tape 
Monitor • Exclusive Fisher Nuvistor • Golden 
Synchrone FM Front End ANO much more. Write 
Direct to Rabsons For Complete Free "Specs" 

t Nothing to buy - to win a Fisher GOO 
JMU J»st write to Rabsons for a "Rock 
[KV Bottom" quote on any Hi Fi compo- 
• nent. This alone makes you eligible. 
Drawing will be held Sept. 30. 1965. 



NOW IN OUR 60th YEAR 



• "Sky High" inventory • Quick Personal Serv- 
ice • 60 Years of Reliability • Easy Payment 
Plan • Up to 3 years to pay • New Factory 
Sealed Equipment • New — Free Mail Order 
Hi Fi Clinic Service • Free Double Packing of all 
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•57ST.INC 
119 west 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 10019 
Tel. Area Code 212-247-0070 

This drawing is not open to residents in any 
locality whose laws prohibit such a drawing. 



Tosta in a Slow-Speed Keel 



Oinci. mis is apparently the first large- 
scale work of serious musical interest 
to be released in a non-cartridge taping 
al the 314-ips speed, the vital questions 
it raises are sonic ones. How does it 
sound — intrinsically and in comparison 
with standard 7.5-ips tapes? My prelimi- 
nary answers are twofold: an unhesi- 
tating "surprisingly good": and a "not 
so good." Heard by itself, this tape 
is almost sure to seem better than one 
might have expected: as soon as compari- 
sons are made with 7.5-ips technology, 
however, there is no mistaking the loss 
of brilliance at the high end. This may 
make no great difference where a wide 
frequency range is not demanded by the 
music at hand or by technically unsophis- 
ticated listeners, but it certainly will 
otherwise. To experienced audiophilcs. 
the .l-'l-ips sonics will seem markedly 
darker than ihose to which they have 
become accustomed — a darkness un- 
doubtedly resulting from proportionately 
.slightly stronger mid- and low-fre- 
quency registers. The tape processing, 
however, seems well up to 7.5-ips stand- 
ards in surface quietness, relative free- 
dom from preeehoes. and complete 
freedom from reverse-channel spill-over. 

1 should stress again the preliminary 
nature of my present judgments, which 
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may be qualified by farther experience 
with other slow-speed tapes and other 
playback equipment. (My present Am- 
pex is several years old and has been 
used so consistently — and satisfactorily 
— at 7.5 ips that it is not always rock- 
steady at the slower speed.) While I 
would guess that the more recent a model 
one's tape machine ami the more re- 
liable its slow-speed operation, the belter 
the 3*4 -ips tapes will sound. I also 
suspect that it will he some years yet 
before new tape materials and still nar- 
rower-gap playback heads enable them 
to be technically competitive in reper- 
tories other than those of the .spoken 
word anil background music. Mean- 
while, it remains to be seen how impor- 
tant the potential savings in cost and in 
fewer reel turnovers (not too impressive 
so tar) may seem to present collectors 
of operas and other large-scale classical 
works on tape. 

As for this Tmvti performance itself, 
it's already one of the most controversial 
in recorded opera. I doubt that it will 
please anyone who demands beautiful 
singing, and it is sure to sadden admirers 
ot the famous C alias, Angel mono Ttm-n 
of some eleven years ago. Yet. while- 
granting ihe justness of practically every 
disc reviewer's criticisms of both the 
star's deficiencies and Gobbi's lapses. 
I'm not too much bothered by them, 
since the present Tosca and Scarpia arc- 
so exciting dramatically — melodramati- 
cally, perhaps, but then this is a melodra- 
matic work if there evei was one! And 
the melodrama is further enhanced by 
some stereo staging and sound effects 
which normally might be considered 
overrealistic but which seem quite justi- 
fied here. 1 must add too that Carlo 
Hergonzi's Cavaradossi is magnificently 
sung (though, in my opinion, far too 
carefully and self-consciously for theatri- 
cal effectiveness) and I've never heard 
the Sacristan's role done better, in every 
respect, than by Tadco. 

If you prefer not to hear Callas in 
her present vocal estate or if you want 
7.5-ips technical quality (and original 
engineering as good as if not better than 
that of the latest version), the reel choice 
is the Price. RC A Victor version ol 
December 1963 (the Tebaldi London 
taping of 1 962 has never been in the 
running). Inasmuch as that set was 
issued in a three-side layout with a 
fourth-side Price aria recital, it is rela- 
tively expensive, but it presents a Tosca 
vocally far more appealing. R.D.I). 



PUCCINI: Tosca 

Maria Callas (s). Fiona Tosca: Carlo 
Hergonzi (t), Mario Cavaradossi: Tito 
Gobbi (b). Baron Scarpia: et at.: Choeurs 
du Theatre Nationale de I'Opera de 
Paris: Orchestic de la Societe des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire de Paris, Georges 
Pretre. cond. 

• • An<;i i. Y2S 3655. 112 min. S1I.9H. 
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viewed IhC di*C edition of this first out- 
standing classical excursion in Phase-4 
technology — a work which is notably one 
of ihe most completely characteristic, in 
both interpretative and sonic mannerisms, 
of all Slokowski's innumerable record- 
ings— there is little more to say about the 
present flawlessly processed tape transfer. 
In it one hears what are essentially the 
same sonic qualities except for the seem- 
ingly inevitable minor qualifications that 
the over-all modulation level is slightly 
lower: the extreme high-register timbres, 
especially of the percussion instruments, 
are not quite as sharply defined; and 
the extreme low regislers have even more 
solidly substantial tonal body. A gen- 
uinely spectacular Sihoheiuz.mtf , this tape 
lL , w •„■',] is the disc edition is destined for 
hest-sellerdom- which is not to say. how- 
ever, lhat lor many connoisseur listeners 
it will match the Ueeeham Angel version 
in sheer musical charm or the Ansermet 
London in concert-hall acoustical authen- 
ticity. 

STRAVINSKY: l.llhttthi' tin soLLii 

Jean Coeteau. Narrator: Peter Ustinov. 
Devil: Jean-Marie 1 ertey. Soldier: Instru- 
mental I nscnible. Igor Markevitch. cond. 
• • Pun res IMC 900046. 54 min. 57.95. 

Attention. Stravinskyans! Here at last we 
have the first truly integral and complete 
Soldier's Tale to be recorded. I'xcept for 
the composer himself. I doubt lhat any- 
one could match Ihe snap of Markeviteh's 
performance, and now — sadly — it would 
be impossible for any version to present 
so ideal a choice for narrator as the late 
Jean C oeteau. Vet even he is pressed for 
honors by Ihe incredibly versatile (and 
multilingual) Peter Ustinov, while the 
instrumental septet for which Stravinsky 
lias scored so succinctly plays with zest- 
ful assurance- Furthermore, everything is 
recorded with superbly crystalline clarity. 

Unhappily, even so enthusiastic a re- 
view must include a special warning: if 
you don't understand French, you'll find 
the lone stretches of talk without music 
hard to lake. A booklet of French and 
I nglish texls is provided, but it isn't as 
helpful as it might be since the French 
text actually used differs somewhat from 
that printed anil even more from Ihe 
printed translation. I don't care much, 
either, for several unimaginatively rcalis- 
tk sound effects (which aren't called for 
in the score). So. valuable as this release 
is. we still have need for a tape of the 
instrumental suite (sans narration) alone 
—such as lhat we actually did have 
once, conducted by Mandcll for Sono- 
tape. back in Ihe two-track era. 



"Bukcr Street." Original Broadway Cast. 

Harold Hastings, cond. M-Ci-M STA 

42KK. 45 min.. SX.95. 
Reviewers have been so unanimous in 

Continmtl on next page 



You can't 
tell the 
difference 
between the 
Oki 555 
and any other 
stereo tape 
recorder 

until: 

You lift it. It's a remarkably 
lightweight complete portable 
stereo tape system. So 
compact it weighs less than 25 lbs. 

You check for tubes. It has 
none. It's solid state (all trans- 
sistors...27 of them). 
You hear it. It has 2 unique 
two-way speaker systems for 
cleaner stereo sound 
reproduction. (4 speaker-;.) 
You check its dependability. 
It's guaranteed for 1 full year.t 




And its price is less than you'd ex- 
pect to pay. $349.95*. 
Oki has a fine choice of other solid 
state tape recorders, starting at 
$129.95*. See and hear them now at 
your Oki dealer. 

•manufacturer's suggested list price 
tone year pans, 6 months labor 
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NEW RESEARCH-PRECISION 
TONE ARM FOR HOME USE 




The Castagna Professional Tone Arm 
represents critical engineering innova- 
tions that give you reduced distortion, 
improved sound and minimum record 
and stylus wear. 

Developed for laboratory studies of high 
quality cartridges, the Castagna brings unique 
features never before available to the 
audiophile: 

• Anti-bias and distortion characteristics 
hitherto unavailable in its price class. Un- 
like other arms, the Castagna plays the last 
third of the record as cleanly and distor- 
tion-free as it plays the first part. 

• A jewel bearing, gimballed post suspension 
with opposing magnets to reduce bearing 
friction almost to zero. 

• Calibrated stylus pressure adjustment 
(0-5 grams) 

• All-plane balance adjustment 

• Minimal tracking error for all acceptable 
cartridges (Adjustable 8' to 28* of angle) 

Complete in compartmented case S125. 
For name of nearest supplier write: 

SCOPE ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 

235 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y, 10017 
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THE TAPE DECK 

Continual from preectUitg page 

Libeling this GruUeff-Jessel score mm- 
Rescript ;it best tli.it one wonders why 
the show itself h;is continued to he so 
popuhir. The present excerpts hint ;it 
one of the main reasons by at least 
suggesting something of the charismatic 
personality of Fritz Weaver, especially 
in his elucidation of Sherlock Holiness 
detection techniques. It's So Simple, anil 
in an amusingly stereo-staged sound- 
effects scene. I'ttmtit. Then Peter Sallis' 
Watson is engaging as he loo "talks'* 
more than sings A Slurried Mini; and 
Martin Wolfson leads a rousing patter 
chorus in Jewelry, Although the only 
member of the cast who can actually 
sing. Inga Stevens, is given pretty thin 
materials {Letters and /'// /><• // Again) 
to work with, the over-all effect is dis- 
arming. Hastings conducts jauntily, and 
the recording is brightly vivacious. 

"Command Performance": "The New 
Klgarl Touch." Les and Larry Llgart 
and Their Combined Orchestras. Co- 
lumbia C2Q 720 (double-plav). 5 9 
min.. SI 1.95. 
I suppose it shows my age but I confess 
that few of today's dance records strike 
me as both danceahle and tistenable. 
Hence my relish of the Llgarts" avoidance 
of the Scylla of schmaltz and the 
Charybdis of luckiness in this double 
program of memorable standards. The 
fine arrangements, mostly by Charles 
Albeitine. suggest (rather than imitate I 
the original celebrity-band treatments 
and display plenty of originality of their 
own. They also serve as ideal media for 
the players' distinctively pungent tonal 
qualities and consistently swinging rh\ th- 
in ic vitality. I've starred too many of 
the lwo-do/cn selections to list them all 
here, but I must single out at least A 
String of Petirtx, the original Eft-tut 
Tnm h. Caravan. Tuxedo Junction. Utiles 
in the Sight, and H'tiothimppers" Hull. 
There are a number of sa\ solos by Les. 
very few on trumpet by Larry. The latter, 
however, leads one of the best brass sec- 
tions (with outstandingly fine trombon- 
ists) playing today. The high-level re- 
Cording is suitably stereoistic for the 
frequent reeds / brasses antiphonies as well 
as ringinglv bis; and open, but in the 
"A" side of my copy the otherwise first- 
rate tape processing is plagued between 
selections by faint whispers of reverse- 
channel spill-over. 

"For Django." Joe Pass, guitar: rhythm 
section. Woi Id Pacific "wP'l C 1(12:. 
32 min.. $7.9;". 
"Guitar . . . Paris." lonv .Mottola. gui- 
tar: orchestra. Command (' H77. .'2 
min.. $7. 9s. 
different as the two soloists are stylis- 
tically, each is preeminent for sheer skill 
and artistry in his own field. The ja// 
guitarist Joe Pass contributes exception- 
ally atmospheric and relaxed perform- 
ances to a memorial program for the late 
Django Bernhardt which features several 
of the masters originals (notably the 
romantic Phittgo.s Cu.slle) as well as 
many of his special favorites: a jumping 
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Limehoii.se Hlue.s. lyrical liuensiMenmit. 
bustling Sight ami Day. and an expres- 
sive piece that some illiterate at World 
Pacific not only spells " \tnuige.s" but 
credits to OeBussy. (In the ja// world 
a musical education may not be a hand- 
icap, but it's certainly no necessity!) 
At least the World Pacific engineers 
prove their expertise by providing ad- 
mirably clean, natural recording, flaw- 
lessly processed. 

Tony Mottola of Command's all-star 
Light Brigade (and apparently a televi- 
sion fame that is outside my ken) enjoys 
even more richly vivid and markedly 
stereoistic recording, and no less ideal 
tape processing in the latest of his solo 
recitals. This one is devoted to pop 
French tunes, only a few of which (Oigi 
and The I'oor People of Paris, for two) 
have been overelaborately arranged, pre- 
sumably by Lew Davies. or accompanied. 
Mottola does especially well with a 
bouncing Ihnniitiqite. Sfitni. and Under 
Parti Skies; and as usual he features a 
composition of his own -here a roman- 
tically melodic Muhele. It's a shame 
that a program like this is apt to be too 
often played merely as background mu- 
sic: it deserves close attention for any 
adequate appreciation of its wealth of 
both executant and sonic felicities. 

"The Astrud Gilberto \lhimi." Aslrud 
Gilberto: Antonio Carlos Jobini. gui- 
tar: orchestra. Martv Paich. cond. 
Verve VSTC 325. 2K min.. $7.95. 
The "Girl from Ipanema" again, with 
the same itty-bittv voice and deliberate 
nonexpressiveness. She is not without 
some charm in the Portuguese songs, es- 
pecially A vmi tie lieher. where composer- 
guitarist Jobini joins her in some mo- 
mentarily animated scat duos: but in 
most of the hnglish selections, except 
perhaps for Jobim's Photograph and 
lime Insensitive, there just isn't much of 
any real substance — or personality either. 
However, everything else — the selections 
themselves, Jobim's guitar playing, that 
of Paich's orchestra, and the typically 
pure Verve recording — is more attrac- 
tive. Incidentally. I have a repertory 
suggestion for Mrs. Gilberto. provided 
she knows German: Peter Cornelius' 
current I j neglected Lied. Bin Ton. which 
is deliberatel} written for monotone per- 
formance vet which is a genuinely fine 
song. 

"Live from l.cdhellerV Back Porch 
Majority. Kpie bN K30. 39 min.. S7.95. 
Flushed by his success with the New 
Christy Minstrels. Randy Sparks has 
promptly launched another ensemble to 
sing much the same pop-folk materials 
in much the same extroverted fashion. 
But the present group of three girls and 
four men is neither as large as the Min- 
strels nor nearly as professionally pol- 
ished. Only a (for once) straightfor- 
wardly sung lley. Selty Nt'ily really 
comes oft' well: the comic stuff is mostly 
just plain silly: and although the West 
Los Angeles on-location recording is 
robust (and not too close), the live 
audience's frenetic applause, whistles, 
anil cheers sound patently synthetic and 
in any case are dragged out to inordinate 
lengths. 
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cause is severe tnmsitrnl ilisturliun in the 
speaker or the amplifier, though holli ;uv 
most unlike)} in coinponenls of pood 
yrmle. Speaker nol^e m:i> also result from 
something loose in the speaker enclosure 
or a nearby object that rattles. The 
source ma} be hard to iilerHif'} because 
the noise is heard only on certain notes 
and is gone before yon can track it down. 
If you can borrow an ainiio signal gen- 
erator, it is simple to sweep slowly 
through the musical scale until the rattle 
stiiils: then leave the oscillator set on 
that note while yon find the cause. 

The one noise that may develop any- 
where in a music system is bum — a con- 
stant threat inasmuch as its source, the 
filt-cps A' of house voltage, is carried 
right into the amplifier, which, ol course, 
is linked to all the other elements of the 
system. In today's better amplifiers, hum 
leakages have been controlled by the de- 
signer. Signal-to-noisc ratio of such an 
amplilier. n> definition, is 55 db or better 
from magnetic phono to output, and f>5 
to 711 db or better from I M or tape input 
to output, "these figures mean that the 
amplifier will produce no hum unless n 
major breakdown occurs. Hut varying 
degrees ol hum. ranging Irom a load, 
overt noise to a vague, annoying hu//. 
may ride through the system from the 
program sources. Tracking down and 
eliminating such hum can be a fairly 
complicated process and one occasionally 
demanding intuition as much as technical 
know-how. The game, in any event, has 
been found In many audio perfectionists 
to be both fascinating and rewarding, and 
its ground rules a comprehensive list of 
causes and cures of hum- are given in 
the chart accompanying this article. 
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Nicolini. already beginning to look wiz- 
ened and yellow, sang for the last time 
in his wife's theatre, just able to pull 
through one of the Romva t mil Jtiliri 
duets. Sixteen months later he was dead. 
A year after that, in a little Roman 
( alholic church across the mountains, 
Palli married her third husband, a Swed- 
ish baron with a passion for Richard 
Wagner. Olof Rudolph ( ederstrom. The 
marriage certificate at Somerset House 
gives Adelc Maria Juana I'atti-Nicolini's 
age as fifty-five, ( ederstroin's as twenty- 
eight. 

With the third husband's advent the 
old gaieties stopped abruptly. The Karon 
took his wife to Uayreuth. introduced 
her to Hans Richler. added f'<tr\if<tt ex- 
cerpts to the orchestrion's repertory. 
I'atti's voice began to dwindle, like the 
incidence of her public concerts. The 
voice we hear on the famous acoustical 

July I*Jf>5 



records made by Fred Gaisberg and his 
brother at CTaig-\-Nos with portable 
equipment in 1905 is obviously no more 
than a wraith. It cannot have been long 
after this that the young Igor Stravinsky 
heard her on some "farewell " platform. 
He remembers a tiny woman in a bright 
orange wig. with "a voice that sounded 
like a bicycle pump." Until nearly the 
end. she sat for an hour or two each 
dav at one or other of her seven pianos, 
accompanying herself in vocalises and 
fiagments of Mo/art. Rossini. Verdi. 
When ( ederstrom was away, she would 
neat the house staff to //owe Swcrt 
fltuiiv and I'omin' f/n'e' thf liu' and tell 
I .lingo the butler to "pop the champagne 
corks." 

Alongside her bedroom was an oratory 
with inh'-diftt. Here she spent much time 
lim ing her last years. I he or atory has 
become the Craig-y-Nos hospital's sewing 
room. Its carved wall panels of the 
Apostks. of heily figures inhered and 
crosicrcd. were taken out anil now torm 
part of the walls .md ceiling of the 
Castle's entrance hall. In their way. they 
are as much a memorial to Patii as is 
her theatre. No revelatory I ife and 
Letters has vet been published. We do 
not know a great deal about the essen- 
tial Patti. Hut we know enough to be 
sure that hers was a life that hail its 
share of pain, frustration, and sorrow 
as well as joyful dominance. I he ora- 
toiv panels are a reminder. She had as 
much to pray about anil seek solace 
aeainsl as the rest of us. 
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• FAST SERVICE 
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— first choice 

of those who 
demand the best! 



ADVERTISING INDEX 



Key No. 



NEW 



Solid 
State 

RECORDERS 

SS800 SERIES 



Quarter-Track Record/Play Data 


ips db 


cpi 


,/n 


7-1/2 ±2 


50 — 30,000 


56db 


3-3/4 ±2 


30 — 20,000 


52db 


1-7/8 +3 


30 — 12,000 


46db 



The most complete recording instru- 
ments ever designed for stereo use. 
Audio circuity, +1/4 db from 
10-100,000 cps; extended range, 
5-500,000 cps. Plug-in circuit modules 
are printed on epoxy and gold plated. 
Engineered to space craft reliability. 



THE HALLMARK 
OF CROWN — 
SUPERLATIVE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 
THROUGHOUT! 



INDIVIDUAL. PERFORMANCE 
RECORD SUPPLIED 
WITH EACH CROWN 

WRITE DEPT. HF-07 



- INTERNATIONAL 

me WUihawohe Bd, - flkhan, Inri 




INCOMPARABLE 
PERFORMANCE 
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8 

<■} 
II) 
1 1 

12 
1 >> 

4 

14 

15 
17 
IS 
19 

25 
20 

21 
22 
108 

23 
30 

103 

24 

26 
27 
28 

29 



25 
85 



Acoustic Research, Inc 

Airex Radio Corp. 

Altec Lansing Corp. 20, 22 
Audio Unlimited, Inc. 87 



Benjamin Electronic 
Sound Corp. 

Bogen Communications 
Division 

Boston Symphony 

Orchestra 

Bozak. R. T.. Mfg. Co. 

British Industries Corp, 



26 
80 

8-4 
77 

32 
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Carston Studios . . 85 

Citadel Record Cluh 5 
Columbia Record Club 6, 7 
Columbia Records 60, 61 

Command Records 9 

Concord Electronics Corp. 23 

Crown International 88 

Deutsche Grammophon 

Gesellschaft 67 

Dixie Ili-I i 86 

Dual 65 

Dynaco Inc. 14 

Dynaco lnc 15 

Electro-Voice, Inc. Cover III 

Elpa Marketing 

Industries. Inc. ... 68 

EMI ... 84 

EMI 86 

Empire Scientific Corp. 7 3 

Finney Company. The 10 

Fisher Radio Corp. 

Cover 11. I 

Garrard 32 

Greentrec Electronics 4 

I larman-Kardon. Inc. 22 

Heath Company 12. 13 

Hi-Fidelitv Center 87 



Inter-Mark Corp. 



88 



Page No. Key No. Page No. 

16 Jensen Manufacturing 
Company 78 

31 Kenwood Electronics, Inc. 8 

32 KLH Research and 
Development Corp. 1 7 

55 KLH Research and 

Development Corp. 19 

54 Klipsch & Associates 30 

33 Lafayette Radio 
Electronics 72 

34 Lansing. James B., Sound. 
Inc. 55 

London Records 24 

35 Marantz 28 

36 Mcintosh Laboratory, Inc. 31 

37 OKI-Chancellor 
Electronics. Inc 85 

38 Pickering & Co., Inc. . . . 2 

39 Rabsons-57 St. Inc. 84 

40 RCA Victor Records 69 
53 Rheem-Califone .... 26 

4 1 Roberts Electronics 77 

42 Sansui Electric Co., Ltd. 16 

21 Scope Electronics Corp. 84 

22 Scope Electronics Corp. 86 

100 Scott, H. II., Inc. 21 

5(1 Sherwood Electronic Lab- 
oratories, Inc. Cover IV 

43 Shu re Brothers. Inc. 48 

44 Shure Brothers, Inc. 74 

45 Sound Reproduction Inc. 8 7 

46 Stanton Magnetics, Inc. 56 

47 Superscope, Inc. ... II 

48 Superscope. Inc. 82 

49 Tandberg of America. 
Inc. 24 

20 Thorens Division .... 68 

17 United Audio .... 65 

51 Vanguard Records 71 

52 Viking of Minneapolis. 
Inc. 70 

20 Wyerh Press 18 
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Something's missing from the 
new Electro-Voice E-V 66 
solid-state stereo amplifier! 

Not power: you get 80 cool, clean watts of 
IHF music power. All solid-state, of course. 

Not frequency response: the E-V 66 
is flat ±1.5 db from 8 to 50,000 cps. 
Not value: the Electro- Voice E-V 66 stereo 
amplifier costs no more than $219.00. 

Then what's missing? 
| Just damaging heat, useless weight, excess 
bulk— all relics of the past we're glad to 
discard. The E-V 66 is smaller than a 
4-inch stack of sheet music— fits any 
standard 9-inch bookshelf! 
The E-V 66 is uncommon because it 
got a fresh start in life — we had no 
investment in big, old-fashioned designs 
to hinder us. Rather, we benefited from over 
15 years of experience in precision transistor 
electronics for government and industry. 
The combination of experience plus design 
freedom resulted in the refreshing new 
E-V 66. It also was responsible for the 
new E-V 44: 40 watts for just $112.00. 
Let your Electro- Voice high fidelity 
specialist demonstrate why the new 
E-V 66 or E-V 44 can add more 
to your en joyment of music 
than any other amplifier. 
Or write us for complete 
technical data. It's free. 




SETTING NEW STANDARDS IN SOUND 
ELECTRO- VOICE, INC. 

Dept. 754H, Buchanan, Michigan 49107 
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. . . and All-Silicon too! 



Cruin itu'intcd rrom ipst lab report. Mrfy. VJ65. Hirih FidHitv. 



Arc you ready to step up fo ,i Sherwood f You .ire, if what you seek is the "transpar- 
ent", "life-like" reproduction resulting from 0.1% distortion previously obtainable orrfy 
in bulkier, more-expensive basic amplifiers. And, did yon know thill only Sherwood 
features AU_-SILICON solid-state circuitry in every amplifier to earn the industry's 
most enviable reliability record? This is why experts confirm agam-and-again . . . 
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